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PAUL  THE  MISSIONARY 

In  the  gardens  which  surround  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  there 
are  plaster  casts  of  mammoth  beasts,  long  since 
extinct,  which  flourished  in  ages  perplexingly 
remote  before  the  history  of  our  world  began. 
These  hideous  mastodons  which  dwarf  the 
largest  creature  now  living  on  our  globe,  bring 
a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  their  terrible 
supremacy.  How  fierce,  in  the  dark  unnum- 
bered aeons,  had  conflicts  raged  between  these 
giant  brutes ;  and  to  what  scenes  of  devastation 
must  the  world  have  been  witness  in  their  many 
formidable  encounters. 

And  yet  perhaps  the  warfare  which  was  going 
on  between  the  representatives  of  animated 
selfishness  in  the  highest  scale  was  no  more  than 
that  which  is  still  taking  place  in  what  is  to  our- 
selves the  lowest.  By  the  microscope's  sub- 
serviency each  drop  of  water  reveals  to  us  a 
world  of  like  discordance,  to  the  tyrannies  of 
which  the  apparent  significance  of  its  teeming 
myriads,  when  viewed  from  our  superior  stand- 
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point,  alone  has  the  power  of  making  us  in- 
different. 

This  absence  of  harmony  in  the  order  of  creation, 
is  apt,  when  it  implicates  the  human,  to  jar  on  its 
fine  susceptibilities.  No  depth  of  thought  has 
reconciled  the  mystery  :  there  is  silent  uneasiness 
in  its  unaccountability.  Is  the  *  for  '  outweighed 
in  the  scale  by  the  *  against '  ? 

We  are  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe,  at  its  seemingly  infinite  extension. 
Intelligence  surely  there  is  in  the  designing  :  but 
why  the  discord,  were  it  only  of  the  elements  : 
the  waste,  the  imperfection,  the  decay  ?  We 
read  with  dismay  of  the  havoc  of  the  earthquake 
which  engulfs  its  tens  of  thousands.  Scarce  less 
are  we  awed  in  presence  of  the  past,  at  the  re- 
suscitation of  these  monsters  of  destruction. 

To  whatever  extent  in  the  descending  scale 
sensation  deadens  :  whether  the  throe  of  a  worm 
be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  anguish  when  a 
giant  dies  :  or  the  pain  which  is  possible  to  a 
moth  be  as  acute  as  that  which  devolves  upon  a 
mammoth,  we  are  concerned  but  indirectly  :  we 
cannot  change  the  orderings  of  nature.  But  we 
are  bound  by  the  circumstances  of  birth  to  re- 
spond by  active  fellowship  in  our  human  sphere, 
wherever  sympathy  is  feasible.  The  law  finds  its 
force  in  its  reasonable  persuasiveness,  because  of 
our  mutual  necessities :  the  ready  inspiration  of 
Mosaic  precept. 
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Whilst  everything  goes  smoothly  with  us  we 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  seeming  anomalies  of 
Providence.  The  tiger  in  the  jungle  is  no  more 
than  a  challenge  to  human  prowess.  It  does  not 
occur  to  us  to  verify  the  origin  of  antagonistic 
forces.  It  suffices  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
tradition  with  which  nevertheless  we  are  scarcely 
satisfied  :  and  accept  elucidations  confirmed  by 
hereditary  records. 

Entrenched  within  that  ark  of  refuge  into  which 
modern  civilization  lifts  us,  we  look  back  upon  the 
past  in  a  complacent  spirit.  We  are  high  above 
the  raging  tide.  Our  sense  of  security  strengthens 
in  proportion.  Our  shudder  at  the  groanings  of 
creation,  or  at  indistinct  visions  of  the  childhood 
of  the  world,  are  brief  and  evanescent.  It  is 
perhaps  only  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  It 
were  not  for  our  welfare  to  breathe  too  long 
the  atmosphere  of  rank  decay.  \Ve  gladly 
escape  from  it :  but  we  soon  forget  the  deduc- 
tion which  it  teaches  :  and  presumption  there- 
upon asserts  itself. 

To  cling  to  life,  and  to  see  good  days,  is  the 
universal  aim  :  and  whilst  in  pursuit  of  individual 
advantage  we  are  deaf  to  inarticulate  voices.  We 
are  sensitive  indeed  to  our  own  requirements,  but 
this  instinct  is  too  often  insufficient  to  prompt 
us  to  a  reasonable  share  of  any  burden  apart  from 
our  own.  In  the  lowest  scale,  bird,  beast,  and 
reptile  live  only  for  themselves.  With  evolving 
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intelligence  we  gradually  learn  the  law  of  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  forced  upon  us  frequently  by  our 
witness  to  injustice,  and  the  difficult  experiences 
of  life. 

Without  the  existence  of  the  sympathetic  chord 
there  were  no  commiseration  for  distress.  What 
develops  in  the  human  to  mental  sensibility,  in 
the  brute  is  altogether  wanting.  To  be  cognizant 
of  suffering,  where  we  do  not  resist  the  authori- 
tative voice,  will  intensify  the  faculty  of  mercy. 
It  is  not  good,  were  it  only  for  our  own  sake, 
to  shut  our  ears  to  the  plaint  of  the  afflicted,  or 
to  close  our  eyes  in  presence  of  any  urgent 
necessity. 

But  the  searching  for  material  resources  in 
abundance,  and  to  rule  rather  than  to  serve,  is 
in  pride's  beginning  our  chief  concern.  There  are 
those  exceptional  natures,  notwithstanding,  who 
find  their  foremost  satisfaction  in  the  happiness 
of  animated  things.  They  are  moved  at  the  know- 
ledge of  misfortune  :  their  lives  are  identified  with 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  At  their  witness  to 
physical  or  moral  destitution  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world  lose  half  their  zest :  and  when  con- 
fronted by  the  suffering  of  others,  its  lavish  hil- 
arities are  insipid  and  distasteful. 

Such  an  one  was  Paul  of  Tarsus  ;  aforetime  the 
persecuting  bigot ;  the  ardent  Apostle  afterwards. 
In  the  first  which  he  personifies  we  have  human, 
nature  not  as  yet  under  the  influence  of  Christ- 
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ianity's  transforming  power.  Not  that  it  could 
be  laid  to  judaistic  systems  that  his  hands  were 
stained  with  blood  :  the  profession  of  many  a 
so-called  Christian  has  been  equally  dishonoured. 
It  was  his  wrong  conception  of  the  law's  require- 
ments, that  law  of  which  he  made  his  boast,  which 
falsified  his  estimate  of  self. 

Paul  was  not  irresponsible  for  dangerous  belief. 
He  flew  in  the  face  of  what  the  law  disallowed  : 
his  zeal  the  bitter  fruit  of  party  spirit.  He  con- 
ceived indeed  that  he  honoured  the  Most  High 
by  his  defence  of  the  long-established  faith  :  and 
the  superseding  order  he  looked  upon  as  dangerous. 
Nevertheless  in  that  court  where  conscience  was 
the  arbiter,  exalting  mercy  over  sacrifice,  he  could 
not  but  have  stood  condemned. 

And  we  turn  with  relief  from  the  law  to  the 
gospel :  from  the  persecuting  Saul  to  Paul  the 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  riddle  of  existence 
is  more  momentous  to  him  now  than  scrupulous 
exactness  to  a  complicated  ritual.  The  part  which 
he  took,  though  it  reveals  disinterestedness,  and 
the  highest  nobility  of  soul,  is  apt  to  evoke  the 
contempt  of  those  who  walk  by  sight  rather  than 
by  faith.  Not  even  our  sense  of  utter  insecurity 
can  check  the  risings  of  the  pride  of  life.  It  comes 
within  the  range  of  everyday  experience  to  see 
the  highest  tide  of  human  prosperity  sink  all 
unexpectedly  even  lower  than  the  level  appor- 
tioned to  the  vast  majority.  So  quickly  do  the 
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various  components  of  happiness  elude  our  grasp, 
and  deprive  us  altogether  of  possession. 

No  more  than  to  retain  what  we  believe  our  own 
does  it  lie  in  our  power  to  make  aught  of  compact 
for  any  lengthening  of  days.  Our  vaunted  strength 
collapses  before  yet  the  sun  has  attained  to  its 
meridian,  and  for  no  continuity  is  insurance  pos- 
sible. How  pathetic  is  the  circumstance  of  our 
human  situation  !  And  yet  with  it  too  often  there 
is  a  hardening  of  the  heart  in  face  of  the  orderings 
of  fate,  and  contemplation  of  the  cruel  tragedy. 

To  St.  Paul  the  present  was  of  small  signific- 
ance unless  as  the  beginning  of  a  boundless  future. 
His  conception  nevertheless  of  human  obligation 
was  not  that  which  centred  in  hereafter  only. 
Throughout,  the  pleading  of  his  wonderful  career, 
much  as  he  laid  stress  on  the  life  of  a  world  to 
come,  insists  on  present  duties,  and  present  in- 
ternal acquisitions,  as  indispensable  premisses  to 
its  due  attainment.  It  was  not  the  material 
fabric  of  a  Church  which  was  commissioned  to 
establish  the  reign  on  earth  of  the  divine  Kingdom, 
but  beyond  all  else  individual  redeeming.  And 
when  once  he  has  arrived  at  the  unalterable  con- 
viction that  redemption  is  possible  for  all,  for 
Gentile  equally  with  Jew,  he  offers  at  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  of  life  the  visible  fragment  of  temporal 
existence,  to  work  what  he  believes  his  will. 

But  the  strangeness  of  his  plea  in  the  opinion 
of  the  many  is  scarce  sufficient  to  allure  from  the 
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enticements  of  the  world.  The  reality  of  the  end, 
is  a  matter  of  experience  :  whilst  after  possibilities 
are  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  interference  with 
that  which  is  immediate,  enjoyments  beyond  con- 
tradiction. The  unaccustomed  argument,  earnest 
and  impassioned,  falls  on  the  unwilling  ear.  Not 
quickly  softened  is  the  heart  of  stone.  It  needs 
the  sharp  experience  of  reverse,  or  the  lesson  of 
despairing  helplessness,  to  evoke  and  perpetuate 
humility.  St.  Paul  had  gone  through  the  painful 
throes  which  accompany  the  birth  of  every  great 
conviction ;  but  no  perceptible  convulsion  in 
nature's  constitution  attends  the  ardour  of  his 
pleading ;  no  sign  to  satisfy  the  Greek.  The 
story  is  improbable  on  which  his  argument  is 
based  :  and  the  startling  incident  which  altered 
his  career  is  referred  to  as  the  fruit  of  a  delusion. 
The  Apostle,  we  may  urge,  might  have  been 
less  eager  to  exact  belief  in  his  own  personal  con- 
victions as  a  passport  to  the  way  of  life,  had  only 
his  hearers  listened  to  his  message  with  readiness 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit :  and  had 
aught  of  desire  apparently  resulted,  of  holding  in 
subservience  the  world  which  now  is.  He  would 
never,  in  the  light  of  human  reason,  have  been 
justified  in  reprobating  those  who  questioned  his 
unusual  experience,  or  exacting  any  pledge  of 
faith,  considering  that  he  himself  had  been  con- 
verted by  only  an  exceptional  appeal.  The  means 
are  less  momentous  than  the  attainment  of  the 
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end.  He  is  troubled  at  the  powerful  ascendancy 
of  evil :  at  prevalent  oppression  and  injustice ; 
he  yearns  to  see  human  nature  regenerate,  and 
happiness  for  all  mankind.  He  cannot  indeed 
alter  the  instinct  of  the  brute,  or  stay  the  discord 
of  ferocious  creatures ;  his  concern  is  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

We  are  apt  to  lose  sight,  in  these  days  of  activity, 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  illustrious  pillar 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Amongst  the  heroes  of 
travel  and  of  missionary  enterprise  he  holds  the 
foremost  place.  Every  subsequent  effort  was  per- 
ceptibly facilitated  by  the  daring  of  his  first 
initiation.  Had  only  a  fuller  record  come  down 
to  us  of  his  journeys  over  land  and  sea,  instead  of 
the  tantalizing  outlines,  it  would  cede  to  none, 
even  in  an  age  of  sensation  and  novelty,  in  the 
countless  outpour  of  fascinating  literature. 

The  end  is  still  far  off  which  St.  Paul  had  in 
view  :  nor  did  he  look  to  any  earthly  recognition 
in  the  distant  harvest  of  his  labour.  Toil,  trouble, 
persecution,  were  the  compact  of  his  hire.  To 
break  down  the  ramparts  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, whose  foundations  were  coeval  with  the 
first  awakening  of  human  consciousness,  was  a 
task  whose  magnitude  was  imperfectly  realized, 
even  by  himself.  The  remembrance  of  his  own 
protracted  pertinacity  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
bring  quick  disillusion  to  one  always  so  earnest 
and  so  enthusiastic.  In  those  to  whom  his  mes- 
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sage  was  addressed  these  higher  dispositions  were 
too  often  wanting.  Ignorance  might  cede  to  know- 
ledge, and  prejudice  to  breadth  of  thought,  but  the 
new  acquirements  were  totally  inadequate  without 
first  the  mainspring  of  his  fervent  zeal. 

We  are  struck  with  admiration,  whilst  in  silence 
we  are  awed,  at  the  prescience  which  inspired  the 
Apostle,  poor  and  unprotected,  and  almost  single- 
handed,  to  engage  in  such  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
He  saw  with  the  eye  of  faith  a  city  of  refuge  on 
a  distant  hill.  It  was  as  though  he  were  con- 
strained to  plead  with  creatures  of  a  shorter  sight, 
who  in  order  to  secure  some  attractive  flower, 
would  hazard  the  descent  of  an  affrighting  pre- 
cipice, from  which  he  was  conscious  there  was  no 
return. 

It  was  only  in  accordance  with  prevalent  experi- 
ence to  encounter  opposition  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  :  ingratitude  where  he  might  have  looked 
for  recognition.  Not  often  in  the  sphere  of  human 
refinement  was  he  greeted  with  tenderness  and 
pity  :  not  often  in  the  houses  of  the  influential 
was  hospitality  extended  to  his  lonely  state.  It 
was  the  simple  more  frequently  who  showed  com- 
miseration :  and  when  shipwreck  had  reduced 
him  to  the  lowest  straits,  he  met  no  little  kindness 
from  a  barbarous  people. 

But  here  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise :  he  unconsciously  displays  a  show  of  power 
which  to  artless  minds  is  a  token  of  divine  ere- 
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dentials.  It  is  not  mortal  man  who  looks  without 
concern  on  the  subtle  onset  of  a  writhing  reptile, 
and  whose  deadly  venom  will  not  bring  him 
any  hurt. 

For  human  nature  venerates  authority ;  not 
the  questionable  authority  of  inferior  limitation, 
which  excites  its  jealousy,  but  that  which  is  im- 
palpable, the  strength  of  the  unknown,  the  Power 
by  which  it  may  be  crushed.  When  wider  vision 
has  disquieted  its  faith,  and  the  pride  of  knowledge 
has  outgrown  veneration,  that  Power  is  silently 
defied.  It  is  then  that  the  argument  for  righteous- 
ness must  needs  be  shifted  from  the  sphere  of  the 
transcendent  to  eternal  fitness,  each  leading  to 
the  same  end. 

The  essence  of  St.  Paul's  proclaiming  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  earlier  prophetic :  be  loyal 
to  divine  law  :  by  this  only  is  happiness  possible 
on  earth,  and  a  passport  to  that  which  may  be 
afterwards.  Christ  came  not  to  upbraid  the 
righteous.  The  perfect  man,  if  such  there  be, 
who  flies  not  in  the  face  of  everlasting  orderings, 
has  need  of  no  motive  beyond  his  spontaneity 
to  deter  him  from  swerving  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left.  He  is  above  the  temptation  of  reward. 
He  has  eternal  life  abiding  in  him  :  the  spirit- 
ualized doctrine  of  the  ancient  Seer.  No  pledge 
of  higher  faith  was  demanded  of  Isaiah.  The  few 
noble  spirits  of  the  just  who  had  upward  toiled 
to  the  exalted  stage  which  in  the  end  required  no 
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repentance,  attained  to  their  beatitude  without 
the  assistance  of  a  later  dispensation. 

But  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  witness  of  history  : 
experience  has  justified  St.  Paul's  conviction  :  and 
the  name  of  Christ  has  been  a  talisman  to  every 
later  time.  The  record  of  his  life  and  death  has 
effected  for  the  world  what  no  previous  pleading 
for  the  beauty  of  holiness  had  strength  of  itself 
to  bring  about.  Ill  will  it  fare  with  men  and 
nations  when  his  influence  ceases  to  prevail  with 
the  thoughtless,  and  when  the  artless  child  at  his 
mother's  knee  shall  no  longer  be  attracted  by  the 
story  of  the  Cross.  It  is  not  we,  who  are  able  to 
analyse  the  cause,  or  explain  the  secret  of  his 
power :  why  faith  has  been  commissioned  to 
transform  the  hideousness  of  human  nature,  and 
rescue  from  the  tyranny  of  self. 

But  never  does  St.  Paul,  as  he  elaborates  his 
system,  limit  faith  to  the  acceptance  of  a  creed. 
Where  belief  is  dissociated  from  the  soul's  emanci- 
pation, it  stands  but  on  a  level  with  the  conviction 
of  the  pagan.  Christ's  truest,  most  loyal  disciple 
may  be  one  who  refuses  to  be  in  bondage  to  a 
formulary :  his  sign  is  not  that  of  the  mist- 
enshrouded  past,  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
Master's  spirit. 

Not  many  rich,  not  many  mighty,  have  haz- 
arded the  peril  of  this  first  Christian  missionary, 
and  staked  their  lives  in  the  dark  habitations  of 
cruelty  :  content  thus  poor  to  traverse  the  world 
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apart  from  the  support  of  purse  and  scrip.  The 
rarer  souls  of  faith's  ennobling  who  from  time 
to  time  have  offered  the  sacrifice  of  self,  dis- 
claimed the  thought  of  any  earthly  recompense. 
Heroes  there  have  been,  though  obscure,  as  truly 
great  as  any  who  for  fame  or  glory,  or  to  save  an 
empire,  have  in  the  last  forlorn  hope  rushed 
bravely  to  the  breach,  and  handed  down  their 
names  to  admiring  posterity  for  gratitude  and 
emulation.  The  pleadings  through  the  mercy  and 
gentleness  of  Christ  have  done  more  for  the  world's 
subjugation  than  ever  the  sword  has  had  power 
to  effect.  The  one  has  brought  the  barbarous 
and  cruel  to  the  willing  dominion  of  an  easy  yoke  : 
the  other  has  secured  by  force  and  fear  unquiet 
submission  for  a  while. 

Far  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude 
is  the  conqueror  of  kingdoms  than  the  humble 
soldier  of  the  cross.  The  recognition  of  the  earthly 
warrior  is  immediate  :  he  returns  from  scenes  of 
carnage  to  the  acclamations  of  a  grateful  people, 
and  ends  his  days  amid  the  honours  which  they 
yield  him.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  has  wrested 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  usurper,  and  is 
fairly  entitled  to  its  praise.  But  often  the  tyrant 
who  has  trampled  on  liberty  has  wrung  perpetua- 
tion in  the  cheating  statue  from  the  victims  of 
his  greed  and  his  ambition. 

The  Christian  missionary  who  is  the  harbinger 
of  peace,  enters  on  his  work  for  no  stimulant  of 
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fame,  in  belief  that  every  tongue  and  nation  shall 
ere  long  lay  claim  to  a  place  within  the  borders 
of  the  divine  kingdom.  He  cannot  hope  to  be 
witness  of  its  actual  accomplishment :  and  the 
only  reasonable  reward  he  prays  for  is  some 
visible  token  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

The  records  of  his  wide-extending  enterprise 
with  all  its  wonderful  successes,  disheartening 
failures  notwithstanding,  must  force  on  us  reflec- 
tions as  to  causes  of  results,  whether  prosperous 
or  adverse.  It  is  no  light  task  to  sway  the  tend- 
encies of  human  nature.  Divert  the  headlong 
progress  of  the  torrent,  and  the  leaping  river  in 
the  flood.  The  missionary  besides,  with  all  his 
zeal,  may  be  wanting  in  tact,  and  in  knowledge 
of  mankind.  But  the  whole  of  existence  is  in- 
cessant warfare  with  conflicting  forces  :  nor  does 
the  Power  which  is  behind  appear  to  us  to  respond 
to  human  activity  in  proportion  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  effort.  The  field  which  is  brought  under 
cultivation  only  by  unwearied  toil,  reverts  to  its 
wildness  on  the  least  relaxing.  But  this  is  not 
the  greatest  of  confronting  difficulties  :  even  in 
the  highest  condition  of  productiveness,  the  storm, 
the  drought,  the  worm,  the  mildew,  hold  out 
alternate  terror. 

More  formidable  still  are  the  perils  which  await 
the  evolution  of  the  spiritual.  When  the  teacher 
goes  abroad  with  his  unaccustomed  message  to 
the  barbarous  and  cruel,  their  primary  impulse 
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of  suspicion  is  but  natural.  Of  disinterestedness 
hitherto  they  have  had  no  experience.  When  at 
length  after  years  of  daily  peril,  and  almost 
miraculous  survival,  he  has  gained  their  con- 
fidence, there  are  still  the  deadly  roots  of  in- 
grained superstition  to  eradicate  from  undeveloped 
minds.  Their  reception  of  his  teaching  neverthe- 
less is  implicit.  As  a  rule  it  is  unargumentative. 
The  authority  of  one  of  undisputed  knowledge  is 
beyond  appeal.  When  the  lower  forms  of  faith 
have  given  place  to  more  reasonable  belief,  a 
happy  change  is  apparent  in  lives  which  aforetime 
were  debased.  Security  becomes  now  the  rule  of 
existence  :  the  arts  of  peace  are  sedulously  culti- 
vated, and  there  is  a  dwelling  in  quiet  habitations. 
The  powerful  restraint  of  good  example  has  trans- 
formed the  hideousness  of  human  nature  :  and 
as  long  as  this  is  dominant  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
remains  in  its  ascendancy. 

But  soon  as  extraneous  intercourse  begins  with 
what  is  falsely  called  a  higher  civilization,  the 
brutality  of  worldly  shrewdness,  and  of  selfishness 
which  knows  no  law,  undermine  the  simplicity 
of  an  Eden  of  promise,  and  retrogression  is  again 
in  evidence.  When  once  the  authority  which  was 
paramount  is  challenged,  the  hold  of  restraining 
influence  is  weakened  :  and  the  problem  of  the 
savage  in  his  recent  emergence  confronts  us  equally 
in  our  own  hereditary  acquisition  of  twenty  cenr 
turies,  not  least  as  observable  in  our  larger  towns. 
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We  wonder,  while  we  reflect  on  the  mystery, 
will  ever  the  new  heaven  come  down  to  earth  ? 
Sometimes  in  our  hopeful  moments,  in  the 
warmth  of  sunshine,  whilst  everything  is  pros- 
perous, and  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  fell 
destroyer  is  not  too  cruelly  apparent,  we  are  apt 
to  fancy  we  descry  the  vision,  and  believe  that 
the  final  restitution  is  at  hand.  But  soon  the 
wind  changes,  and  a  nerve  will  ache  :  or  friends 
grow  cold  with  some  reverse  of  fortune  :  or  the 
plague  is  raging,  or  a  bloody  war  :  or  one  whom 
we  relied  on  to  be  a  leader  or  reformer  is  cut  off 
in  his  prime,  and  there  follows  a  languishing  of 
zeal :  and  then  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
seem  out  of  course. 

The  eternal  conflict  between  good  and  evil  is 
the  first  great  hindrance  to  success  of  human 
effort.  Our  ignorance  and  prejudice,  indifference 
and  selfishness,  are  no  less  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
vancement here  of  the  divine  kingdom.  A  long 
inheritance  of  misconception  is  misfortune  rather 
than  a  fault.  It  has  left  us  a  prey  to  infinite 
divisions  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  obligation. 
In  divers  ways  we  make  much  ostentation  of  a 
zeal  for  worship,  as  though  this,  apart  from  its 
effects,  were  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to  its  object ; 
forgetting  that  we  best  exemplify  religion  in  the 
peaceable  amenities  of  social  life.  Our  worldly 
schemings  and  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which  we  make 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  existence,  are  in- 
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superable  barriers  to  our  spiritual  welfare.  Above 
all  we  criminally  neglect  the  judicious  training  of 
the  young,  and  look  to  the  miraculous  for  results 
which  come  only  through  individual  endeavour. 

As  long  as  we  rely  for  national  prosperity  on 
the  adventitious  circumstance  of  a  large  popula- 
tion and  formidable  armaments,  we  may  indeed 
maintain  a  proud  position  :  but  these  are  not  the 
only  elements  of  greatness.  As  a  kingdom  we 
may  take  the  foremost  place  in  display  of  luxury 
and  power,  whilst  the  pagan  hordes  who  roam 
our  streets  are  a  terror  to  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
And  our  courts  of  justice  are  daily  revelations  of 
incredible  outbursts  of  selfish  brutality  and  the 
issues  of  murderous  iniquities. 

Christianity  as  hitherto  interpreted  by  our- 
selves has  not  risen  to  the  needs  of  the  emergency. 
We  are  dedicating  temples  to  the  honour  of  its 
Founder,  and  disputing  at  the  same  time  as  to 
which  of  the  dogmas  of  religion  the  rising  genera- 
tion should  be  trained.  The  extraneous  instilling 
of  the  vital  precept  were  not  indispensable  if  social 
guardians  were  faithful  to  their  trust.  The  good 
example  of  home  life  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
education  :  but  failing  this  the  Church  intervenes, 
and  attempts  to  rectify  the  criminal  omission. 
As  many  voices,  so  many  variable  opinions.  The 
imitation  of  Christ  is  not  universally  accepted  as 
the  best  insurance  to  fortify  the  present,  and  .to 
cherish  the  presumption  of  the  future.  The  divine 
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precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by 
which  when  assimilated  early,  nobility  of  soul 
is  moulded,  are  assigned  a  secondary  place,  and 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  accretions,  and 
disputed  dogma,  are,  before  all  else,  what  are 
jealously  contended  for. 

We  cannot,  and  we  dare  not,  stop  our  ears  to 
the  need  of  the  orphan,  and  the  appeal  of  the 
defenceless  :  but  how  far  are  we  justified  in  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  burdens  ?  There  is  a 
dangerous  section  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society 
who  live  only  for  the  animal  instincts  of  their 
nature.  They  are  wanting  in  resources  to  support 
the  children  whom  they  bring  into  the  world  : 
and  they  refuse  the  alternative  of  honest  labour. 
But  even  were  the  means  forthcoming,  there  is 
utter  deficiency  in  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  in 
readiness  by  precept  and  example  to  give  to  their 
offspring  that  which  is  their  lawful  due.  Here  is 
a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to  shirk  :  a 
problem  for  the  Christian  philanthropist,  and  the 
statesman  of  the  coming  century. 

We  have  urgent  need  to  restore  the  old  adjust- 
ment. If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat :  compulsory  labour  for  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race  whose  chief  concern  is  their  own 
perpetuation,  the  redundance  of  their  abject  type, 
which  in  the  absence  of  all  moral  training  is  only 
a  burden  and  a  menace.  As  it  is,  the  resources 
of  the  tender-hearted  are  incessantly  taxed  for 
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the  support  of  waifs  and  strays,  the  procreation 
of  the  idle  and  the  lawless. 

We  look  upon  it  justly  as  a  crime  when  a  child 
is  deserted  by  the  author  of  its  being,  or  denied 
the  birthright  of  material  sustenance  :  but  it  is 
no  less  criminal  to  starve  or  to  pervert  its  spiritual 
faculties,  and  to  encourage  by  neglect  the  growth 
of  every  evil  instinct. 

But  deadness  of  faculty  in  the  sphere  of  the 
parental  is  miscarriage  not  confined  to  any  special 
class.  The  incessant  import unings  of  self-satis- 
faction too  much  accord  with  human  inclination 
to  make  the  balance  even  between  claims  of 
interest  and  duty.  Although  the  anomalies  of 
life  are  perplexing,  and  as  yet  no  signs  are  visible 
to  bring  home  the  conviction  that  inequalities 
are  destined  to  be  rectified,  the  specious  maxim 
*  Sufficient  unto  the  day '  is,  after  all,  a  short- 
sighted policy.  A  higher  plane  must  be  assigned 
to  motives.  A  divorce  has  need  to  be  obtained 
between  adherence  to  the  cause  of  righteous  deal- 
ing and  the  law  of  future  expectation. 

But  reason  must  be  with  us  as  a  guide.  Self- 
discipline  is  not  self-torture.  The  road  to  saint- 
hood is  not  through  any  cruel  laceration  of  the 
flesh.  Neither  does  it  come  from  conformity  to 
variable  opinion,  and  the  fluctuating  standards 
of  human  exaction.  These  have  too  often  been 
tyrannical,  and  incentives  to  hypocrisy  and  false- 
hood. The  faith  which  is  saving,  which  is  saving 
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in  the  present,  is  not  of  necessity  assent  to  the 
historic,  but  the  love  of  integrity  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  firm  conviction  that,  come  what  may, 
adherence  to  justice  and  the  rule  of  right  is  our 
only  hope  for  all-extending  time. 

It  is  of  more  importance  that  we  follow  St.  Paul 
in  his  renouncement  of  the  world  than  in  the 
whole  extent  of  his  theology.  To  himself  in- 
dividually it  was  even  indispensable.  It  is  thus 
with  Providence  in  its  inexplicable  workings  :  we 
attain  to  truth  through  many  misconceptions. 
The  dogmas  which  we  have  had  in  maturity  to 
unlearn  have  brought  their  disappointments  in 
the  process  :  to  many  even  their  despair.  Never 
indeed  has  the  remembrance  of  mercy,  the  for- 
giveness of  an  injury,  or  the  consciousness  of  self- 
denial,  come  back  with  the  same  tempestuous 
awakening. 

If  the  world  is  destined  to  attain  to  the  ideal, 
it  is  not  by  assent  to  the  clauses  of  a  creed,  or 
alacrity  chiefly  in  externals.  There  is  no  in- 
fallible security  for  excellence,  as  there  is  for  its 
antithesis.  Imperfection  is  the  normal  state.  The 
impressionable  mind  must  be  worked  upon  un- 
ceasingly, and  difficult  precept  made  practically 
intelligible.  In  the  earliest  instilling  of  the 
humanizing  graces  the  clearest  illustration  is  that 
of  example.  The  province  for  display  of  self- 
renouncement  is  first  discerned  in  obligations  de- 
volving on  the  authors  of  existence.  What  a 
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strange  contradiction !  We  bring  the  murderer 
to  instant  justice,  and  by  criminal  neglect  we  are 
stifling  in  the  intelligence  of  childhood  all  the 
highest  and  best  possibilities.  We  are  sending  the 
missionary  to  India  and  to  China,  whilst  we  sit 
complacently  in  our  own  homes,  neglecting  the 
most  obvious  work. 

In  the  rush  of  modern  times  with  its  many 
competitions,  in  the  passion  for  excitement  and 
foolish  notoriety,  we  are  selfish  even  to  brutality, 
indifferent  to  suffering,  heartless  in  the  presence 
of  our  social  bereavements.  Whilst  stress  is  laid 
on  the  externals  of  religion,  imposing  in  their 
growing  splendour,  that  necessary  excitement  of 
a  seventh  day,  as  though  these,  apart  from  their 
effects,  were  vital,  we  are  abject  slaves  to  the 
follies  and  tyrannies  of  fashion.  We  worship 
power,  we  fall  down  on  our  knees  before  worldly 
ostentation  :  and  thus  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
is  travestied,  and  the  principles  for  which  no  less 
St.  Paul  laid  down  his  life  are  altogether  wrested 
of  their  meaning. 

The  universal  redemption  which  he  saw  as  in  a 
vision  can  only  come  through  early  acquisition  of 
the  Christian  graces.  We  are  still  unknowing  of 
divine  motive  in  creation  of  a  short-lived  race  : 
but  he  who  deliberately  shirks  his  duty  to  the 
helpless  child  he  has  begotten,  or  through  selfish- 
ness who  leaves  it  to  another,  has  the  stain  of 
blood.  The  consolatory  vaunt  of  faith  in  Christ 
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crucified,  and  the  efficacy  of  outward  rites,  must 
cede  to  a  practical  conviction  of  the  power  of  his 
life-giving  precepts.  Only  is  there  virtue  in  the 
abstract  when  results  are  so  in  evidence  as  to  be 
known  and  read  of  all  men. 


II 

SERVING  OUR  GENERATION 

THE  reformations  in  the  world  have  only  been 
accomplished  through  the  abnegation  of  heroic 
souls.  But  success  is  not  always  accurately  mea- 
sured by  immediate  visible  results.  What  was 
ever  more  apparently  a  failure  than  at  first  was 
the  work  of  Christ  ?  His  efforts  to  transform  the 
Jewish  Church  seemed  crushed  altogether  by  his 
death.  The  few  disciples  who  were  loyal  to  his 
cause  were  at  once  in  their  terror  dispersed  by 
the  event :  and  no  one  for  a  time  appeared  to 
take  up  the  work  which  he  began. 

Individual  requirements  are  so  importunate  that 
most  men  labour  for  their  own.  But  the  eye  which 
ranges  down  the  stream  of  time  casts  a  further 
glance,  and  looks  on  mankind  as  one  vast  family  : 
and  a  noble  few  stand  out  whose  existence  has  been 
passed  in  striving  to  bequeath  some  valuable 
legacy  to  the  world. 

A  noble  few !  It  is  the  few  who  have  inten- 
tionally done  so.  Each  is  so  absorbed  by  present 
needs  that  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is. 
overlooked.  And  yet  many  who  work  apparently 
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for  themselves  are  unconsciously  promoting  its 
advancement.  One  spends  his  life  in  endeavour- 
ing to  complete  some  great  discovery.  His  aim 
is  not  confessedly  to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  The 
pursuit  of  science,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  brings, 
are  his  foremost  instinct.  He  fails  to  accomplish 
the  task  he  had  in  view  ;  but  his  scheme  is  taken 
up  by  others  after  him,  and  results  are  added  to 
the  stock  of  common  knowledge. 

He  who  labours  successfully  in  creation  of  a 
fortune  is  looked  on  as  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
impulse  is  natural,  if  not  unselfish.  But  the  bene- 
factors most  to  be  revered  are  they  who  labour 
for  the  common  good.  It  is  not  all  who  are  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  There  are  claims  on  the  majority 
of  men  which  cannot  safely  be  ignored.  Indi- 
vidual and  social  requirements  make  labour  for 
restricted  purposes  imperative.  It  is  chiefly  when 
time  and  means  are  at  command  that  energy 
subserves  the  human  family.  And  this  we  admit, 
in  providential  ordering,  even  as  the  sun  which 
warms  the  earth,  and  showers  which  fertilize  the 
ground.  For  examples  of  the  greatest  who  have 
striven  in  the  interest  of  after  ages,  let  us  turn 
to  sacred  history ;  and  few  were  ever  so  devoid 
of  selfish  aims  as  was  St.  Paul. 

To  the  thoughtful  mind  there  is  nothing  in  the 
compass  of  biography  more  intensely  absorbing 
than  his  life.  A  homeless  wanderer,  exposed  to 
every  peril  both  on  land  and  sea,  pursued  by 
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wrath  of  men,  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  the 
redeeming  of  his  race.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  date  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
though  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  an  early  ap- 
pearance in  the  Christian  era.  It  differs  in  its 
style  from  other  sacred  writings  in  its  air  of 
present  day  reality,  though  changes  here  and 
there  may  have  resulted  from  transcribing,  and 
traditional  incidents  may  have  possibly  crept  in. 

But  of  this  we  feel  certain,  as  regards  St.  Paul : 
no  man  ever  served  his  generation  more  faithfully. 
Only  we  except  his  Master.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Christ  this  Apostle  would  never  have  become  the 
illustrious  character,  the  household  word.  He 
would  have  remained  the  Jew,  earnest  and  bigoted, 
and  without  that  spiritual  mind  which  marked 
his  subsequent  career.  His  every  labour  was  de- 
void of  interested  motive.  No  pleasure  then  in 
leaving  home  for  distant  countries  where  every 
step  involved  denial,  and  daily  liability  to  accident. 
But  he  had  braced  himself  to  toil  and  danger  : 
and  in  after  years  when  his  work  was  nearly  over, 
he  exhorted  others  to  a  like  activity.  Thou  there- 
fore, my  son,  endure  hardness  :  to  one  whom  he 
had  trained  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  to  take 
his  place  when  he  had  passed  away. 

It  is  only  by  endurance,  in  some  form  or 
other,  that  we  may  hope  to  be  of  service  to  our 
generation.  We  need  to  discover  for  what  we 
are  adapted,  and  then  to  do  it  with  all  our  might. 
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It  is  not  the  measured  step,  the  faint  heart,  the 
feeble  energy,  which  will  ensure  the  successful 
issue.  We  require  St.  Paul's  enthusiastic  nature. 
He  who  makes  the  most  abiding  mark  is  one 
who  is  not  daunted  easily,  one  whom  difficulties 
do  not  discourage. 

Even  in  the  work  of  doing  good  there  is  frequent 
opposition.  Mankind  are  averse  to  innovations  : 
they  dislike  new  ways,  are  suspicious  of  unaccus- 
tomed thoughts  :  they  are  jealous  of  their  influ- 
ence being  superseded.  The  greatest  discoveries 
which  have  served  the  world  were  looked  on  at 
first  with  mistrust.  The  astronomer  who  affirmed 
that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun  was  branded 
as  an  infidel  by  those  who  professed  to  hold  the 
key  of  knowledge  in  their  hands.  The  physician 
who  announced  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
alluded  to  as  visionary,  even  by  scientific  persons. 
And  he  who  declared  that  neither  circumcision 
availed  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
creature,  was  called  a  dangerous  blasphemer. 

To  effect  great  things  in  the  world  we  require 
strong  convictions.  But  they  will  not  take  reason- 
able shape,  or  assume  their  just  proportions,  unless 
accompanied  by  right  discrimination.  And  how 
is  this  to  be  attained  ?  The  convictions  of  St. 
Paul  in  his  earlier  career  were  strong  :  but  no  less 
were  they  mistaken.  And  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  made  them  all  the  more  dangerous.  He 
tells  us  in  the  course  of  the  Epistles  he  has  left  us 
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the  states  of  mind  we  must  encourage,  and  which 
show  how  far  in  advance  of  his  former  view  of 
things  the  Christian  estimate  of  duty  is.  Of  these 
humility  is  not  the  least.  An  overweening  view 
of  our  own  opinions,  and  an  obstinate  refusal  to 
listen  to  an  argument,  is  fatal  to  the  supremacy 
of  truth,  and  the  establishment  within  us  of  a 
divine  spirit.  To  weigh  dispassionately  conflict- 
ing claims  is  the  primary  step  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  possibility  of  a  right  decision. 
It  is  hard  to  attain  to  the  willing  acceptance 
of  this  counsel  of  perfection.  Let  each  esteem 
others  better  than  himself. 

Philosophers  and  men  of  science,  Apostles  of 
mercy,  religious  leaders,  martyrs  and  reformers, 
have  made  the  world  their  debtors.  Therefore 
one  who  is  obscure  may  say,  How  can  I,  who  boast 
of  neither  wealth  nor  influence,  and  am  endowed 
with  no  unusual  capacity,  be  in  any  way  of  ser- 
vice to  society  ? 

The  answer  is,  You  have  the  power  of  being  so 
in  your  own  sphere.  Measured  by  ordinary  hu- 
man judgment  the  estimate  of  results  may  be 
misleading.  The  work  in  one  case  is  more  im- 
mediately appreciable  than  that  in  another  :  but 
looked  at  in  the  light  by  which  the  whole  is  judged, 
both  may  be  equally  important.  The  humble 
tiller  of  the  ground  is  as  needful  as  the  king  or 
magistrate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  his  dignity 
is  less  :  and  so  the  instinct  of  mankind  is  to  rise 
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to  eminence,  and  advance  to  the  foremost  ranks. 
But  the  state  of  society  is  as  yet  imperfect :  and 
possibly  the  day  may  come  when,  with  equal 
advantages  of  training,  he  who  cultivates  the  soil 
may  be  equal  in  refinement,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  equal  estimation  with  the  man  who 
governs. 

It  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  that  unscru- 
pulous autocrat,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  for 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  scourge  of  Europe,  that  the  most  useful 
citizens  were  those  who  gave  the  most  children  to 
the  state.  In  other  words,  they  who  helped  to 
supply  his  armies,  and  serve  his  ambitious  pur- 
poses. No,  it  is  not  the  mother  supplying  the 
most  children,  but  she  who  trains  them  the 
most  carefully,  and  makes  them  the  worthiest 
of  trust. 

The  glory  of  a  nation  does  not  first  consist  in 
its  material  resources,  its  paramount  influence,  its 
redundant  population.  It  ought  chiefly  to  rest 
in  the  way  it  makes  use  of  its  exceptional  ad- 
vantages. And  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in 
that  which  at  least  we  make  a  show  of  believing, 
we  should  see  it  in  the  advancement  of  righteous- 
ness. So  likewise  individual  honour  should  hinge 
on  personal  integrity.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
which  is  not  yet  the  standard  of  the  world,  the 
most  useful  citizen  is  he  who  is  helping  to  create 
for  his  country  a  name  to  be  revered,  and  estab- 
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lishes  his  own  claim  to  be  a  member  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom. 

The  words  are  used  in  no  restricted  sense.  Who 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  imitation  of  Christ 
does  not  constitute  a  noble  character  ?  None  help 
the  common  cause,  the  cause  of  human  progress 
and  of  human  excellence,  who  live  only  for  them- 
selves. To  do  so  in  one  sense  may  be  expedient. 
To  live  for  the  praise  of  the  world  from  other 
cause  than  that  of  personal  integrity  cannot  bring 
the  foremost  satisfaction.  No  one  who  is  wise 
will  make  happiness  dependent  upon  fame  or 
station,  or  even  upon  gratitude  for  service  ren- 
dered. He  must  look  for  that  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  striving.  A  poor  equivalent,  it  may  be 
said  not  unnaturally.  Dishonesty  succeeds  so 
often  :  and  advancement  comes  to  the  unscru- 
pulous. Give  us  some  appreciable  return. 

Here  the  impossible  is  asked  for.  Ask  for  im- 
munity from  death.  It  is  only  in  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  the  argument  is  in  any  way 
convincing.  We  think  too  much  of  its  rewards  : 
yet  for  present  self-denial  they  are  visionary. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  faith  having  lost  its 
apostolic  meaning,  the  promised  recompense  is 
powerless.  Without  the  prospect  of  immediate 
gain  the  lesser  Christian  maxims  are  ignored. 
Ambition  gains  such  hold  upon  the  mind  that  the 
strife  for  social  mastery  is  in  continual  activity. 
Yes,  even  in  the  world  of  nominal  religion,  with 
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all  its  giant  charities,  how  little  is  practised  of 
that  greatest  abnegation,  restraint  of  self-assertion 
in  the  intercourse  of  life.  We  grow  weary  in  the 
search  for  magnanimity,  for  generous  concessions, 
for  graceful  yielding  in  matters  unimportant. 
Meanwhile  we  are  quite  content  to  submit  to  an 
equalizing  law.  A  future  law  :  not  one  for  present 
operation.  We  can  look  with  composure  upon 
restraints  of  which  our  natures  are  impatient, 
provided  that  the  time  for  submission  be  remote. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  natural  to  heaven  ; 
scarcely  so  indeed  for  earth.  There  all  is  to  be 
changed  as  by  a  miracle.  Such  has  been  too  often 
popular  religion. 

We  talk  of  redemption,  as  though  it  were  some 
far-off  process  :  but  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
redemption  of  the  present,  without  which  that  of 
the  future  is  a  phantom.  The  human  race  has 
need  to  be  redeemed  of  all  its  unattractive  tend- 
encies c  has  need  of  such  a  process  now.  He 
serves  his  generation  best  who  is  doing  something 
for  this  end.  The  statesman  may  advance  the 
welfare  of  his  country  :  his  judicious  management 
may  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
be  the  means  of  general  contentment.  The  his- 
torian by  his  power  of  graphic  delineation  may 
bring  delight  to  thousands  who  appreciate  keenness 
of  perception.  The  poet  may  charm  the  intellec- 
tual by  his  flights  of  fancy  and  the  music  of  his 
verse.  And  the  painter  through  fidelity  to  nature. 
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But  one  who  can  mould  the  Christian  character 
in  others,  and  advance  it  a  step  towards  perfection, 
serves  his  generation  as  faithfully  as  the  poet  and 
historian  and  successful  statesman. 

The  poet  and  the  painter  in  pursuit  of  their 
profession  are  following  a  pleasurable  instinct. 
But  the  parent  who  though  only  in  the  path  of 
duty  trains  up  his  child  in  strict  integrity,  cannot 
but  find  it  a  laborious  task.  Conscientiously  per- 
formed, it  involves  self-denial :  a  self-denial  which 
is  needful :  for  how  great  is  the  responsibility  of 
having  brought  a  human  being  into  the  world. 

But  because  it  is  shirked  or  misunderstood,  the 
foes  of  Christianity  are  mocking.  He  who  goes 
out  into  the  streets  of  the  city,  diverging  to  its 
meaner  haunts,  and  searches  for  the  social  out- 
casts that  he  may  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being, 
is  occupied  in  noble  work.  It  need  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  his  zeal  that  professional  exi- 
gence impels  him  :  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  But  he  who  for  nothing  of  equivalent  dis- 
interestedly pursues  it,  has  a  still  greater  title  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

The  humble  artisan  who,  a  century  ago,  gathered 
round  him  the  children  of  degraded  neighbours, 
and  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  a  Sunday  School. 
The  indigent  sempstress  who  visited  the  prison  of 
her  native  town,  to  speak  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope  to  its  inmates,  and  denied  herself  weekly 
for  that  purpose  a  day  of  hard-earned  gain  ;  these 
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served  their  generation  as  faithfully  as  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  time. 

In  what  way  are  we  doing  it  ourselves  ?  Are 
we  leaving  any  impress  on  the  world  ?  Are  we 
blind  to  the  existence  of  its  needs  that  we  look 
upon  them  without  concern,  and  make  no  effort 
to  relieve  them  ?  See  the  silent  revolutions  going 
on  around  us  :  opposition  to  natural  authority  ; 
impatience  of  restraint :  indifference  to  lawful 
claims.  Gradations  of  society  will  never  be  with- 
out their  danger,  as  long  as  we  neglect  the  golden 
rule,  not  alone  in  word  and  deed,  but  also  in 
personal  demeanour. 

In  what  guise  must  Messiah  come  to  us  to  rouse 
us  from  our  apathy  ?  Will  he  reveal  himself 
riding  on  the  whirlwind  ?  The  times  of  persecu- 
tion were  not  without  their  profit.  He  sends  his 
messengers  to-day  with  fixity  of  purpose  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  injustice,  to  break  the  iron  tyranny 
of  caste,  and  convince  us  of  the  dignity  of  labour. 

But  side  by  side  there  comes  the  everlasting 
tempter,  in  his  specious  garb,  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth  to  glorify  the  athlete,  and  whisper  to  the 
gold-seeker,  thou  shalt  not  surely  die  !  And  the 
whisper  is  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  city,  with 
its  multitudinous  competitions.  He  urges  on  to 
inextricable  slavery  that  his  dupe  may  end  his 
short  career  in  the  soft  embrace  of  luxury. 

How  human  claims  have  sometimes  shown  a 
strange  reversal  in  their  order  :  we  who  are  nothing 
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so  tenacious  of  dignity  :  one  who  was  everything 
so  unknowing  of  his  own.  What  an  instance  of 
genuine  humility  :  of  all  great  men  St.  Paul  least 
conscious  of  his  greatness !  The  Patriarchs,  he 
knew,  fulfilled  their  destiny,  and  David  served 
his  generation  :  but  scarcely  seemed  the  Apostle 
to  suspect  that  one  more  illustrious  than  David 
or  the  Patriarchs  was  serving  all  the  after  time. 
His  work,  if  measured  by  the  workman's  honour, 
whether  in  the  synagogue  or  the  Roman  dungeon, 
to  the  eye  of  ambition  must  have  seemed  as  no- 
thing. The  harvest  which  he  looked  for  was 
scanty,  and  he  himself  saw  little  but  the  tares. 
How  often  did  he  shake  the  dust  from  his  feet 
against  chief  men  of  cities,  and  even  honourable 
women. 

After  all  indeed  what  to  themselves  is  the 
success  of  even  the  most  successful  ?  We  are 
only  instruments  to  serve  some  purpose,  and  if 
we  compute  results  by  what  is  visible,  it  is  all  an 
inexplicable  mystery.  Here  we  must  look  for  dis- 
appointment :  we  may  only  trust  that  the  designs 
of  the  Unseen  are  higher  than  those  we  can  per- 
ceive. Men  may  sometimes  fail,  or  seem  to  fail, 
because  their  aims  are  too  early  for  their  age,  and 
their  views  are  deemed  chimerical. 

And  reasonable  thoughts  of  God  are  often  looked 
upon  as  dangerous,  even  though  the  world  may 
learn  thereby  to  serve  him  more  disinterestedly. 
In  religion  we  forget  the  far-sightedness  of  Christ ; 
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he  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us.  And  the 
reasonable  counsel  of  Gamaliel :  if  the  work  be 
of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught ;  but  if  it  be  of 
God  we  cannot  overthrow  it. 

He  from  out  whose  brain  there  springs  the  great 
conception  long  concentrates  his  thoughts  on  the 
object  which  is  near  his  heart.  And  the  workman 
follows  up,  and  gives  existence  to  his  meaning,  and 
shapes  his  outlines  of  the  strong  and  beautiful. 
But  the  time  must  come  when  they  shall  yearn 
for  rest :  the  head  is  weary,  and  the  hand  grows 
weak.  They  fall  on  sleep  and  are  gathered  to 
their  fathers.  Then  the  years  roll  on,  and  that 
which  has  been  raised  grows  old,  and  crumbles 
into  dust.  So  the  lighthouse  yields  and  sinks  into 
the  sea :  but  both  have  served  their  generation. 


Ill 

THE  CREDENTIALS  OF  A  RULER 

THESE  are,  according  to  the  last  pronounce- 
ment of  the  greatest  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  justice 
and  the  fear  of  God.  But  the  epithet  of  Ruler 
has  a  wide  significance,  and  the  claims  of  justice 
in  their  range  are  infinite.  As  an  expression  also, 
the  fear  of  God,  though  practically  intelligible,  is 
in  theory  somewhat  hard  to  define. 

As  for  public  justice,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  it.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  and  country  in  which  laws  have  become  so 
almost  perfect,  and  their  exponents,  in  the  persons 
of  magistrates,  men  of  such  eminence  in  discern- 
ment and  integrity,  that  impartial  decisions  are 
a^thing  of  course.  Whilst  for  public  safety  the 
captured  criminal  must  look  for  punishment,  the 
difficulty  for  those  who  seek  protection  is  to  bring 
home  legally  his  guilt  on  the  person  who  has  done 
the  wrong.  Convict  him  clearly  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, and  justice  as  a  consequence  will  take  its 
course.  The  law  is  laid  down,  and  the  magistrate 
has  only  to  proclaim  its  decision  in  the  case  which 
is  brought  before  his  notice.  For  this  impartial 
justice  we  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
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who  have  preceded  us.  Our  codes  have  not  be- 
come perfect  in  a  day.  It  has  taken  ages  to 
remedy  defective  legislation  :  just  as  it  has  done 
with  universal  progress  in  art  and  science,  and 
the  conveniences  of  life. 

It  was  difficult  in  olden  time  to  obtain  redress 
from  wrong.  Not  only  was  the  law  on  many 
points  uncertain,  but  the  weak  were  in  the  power 
of  those  who  dispensed  it.  It  was  easier  for  the 
rich  than  for  the  poor  to  triumph,  for  a  judge 
was  not  above  corruption.  Then  again  he  could 
be  much  more  readily  influenced  by  prejudice, 
and  swayed  by  passion  :  and  where  the  rule  was 
in  any  case  obscure,  too  much  was  left  to  his 
fallible  opinion.  The  definition  of  law  was  in  fact 
at  his  discretion  :  not  then  interpreted  as  after- 
wards, by  many,  but  by  one  individual  man. 
A  conscientious  chief  in  patriarchal  times,  might 
give  his  verdict  impartially,  according  to  the 
evidence  before  him  :  and  the  greater  his  influence, 
the  greater  were  the  chances  of  redress.  But  a 
man  of  no  principle  might  become  a  tyrant,  and 
he  had  every  temptation  to  abuse  his  authority. 
'  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith.'  In  un- 
civilized countries  justice  was  a  mockery,  and 
law  was  the  will  of  the  strongest. 

Hence  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the 
eulogies  of  equity,  and  the  praise  of  a  conscientious 
governor.  Could  we  adequately  weigh  the  load 
of  misery,  or  conceive  it  rightly,  under  which  the 
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world  has  groaned  and  suffered,  ever  since  history 
was  written,  we  would  shrink  from  the  useless 
disinterment,  as  we  do  from  profanation  of  the 
festering  dwelling  of  corruption.  The  law  of 
death,  and  the  doom  of  suffering,  are  coeval  with 
that  which  is  sentient :  whilst  injustice  and 
tyranny  have  intensified  the  curse.  But  let  us 
rather  look  forward  with  hope,  than  on  terrible 
pictures  of  the  past :  and  let  us  try  and  interpret 
these  credentials  broadly,  each  one  in  practice  for 
himself,  in  a  way  which  makes  for  peace. 

There  are  many  besides  the  Ruler  and  the 
Judge  who  exercise  authority  over  men.  There 
is  first  the  governor  in  his  own  house.  A  kingdom 
in  miniature  is  under  him.  The  head  of  a  family 
has  a  duty  to  his  children.  There  is  a  debt  which 
he  owes  them,  and  cannot  morally  escape  from, 
as  the  author  of  their  existence  :  by  instruction 
and  example  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  means, 
at  any  rate,  of  securing  happiness.  Evading  this 
bounden  obligation,  he  shows  himself  unjust.  His 
injustice  is  criminal.  Negligence  may  in  one  case 
bring  eventual  disaster  :  in  another  no  apparent 
disadvantage.  But  who  can  assert,  in  the  in- 
tricate working  of  events,  that  there  is  no  reaction 
for  good  or  evil,  though  perhaps  to  ourselves  im- 
perceptible, in  the  zeal  or  in  the  weakness  of  every 
human  effort  ? 

The  thief  or  the  forger  who  is  loose  on  society,, 
might  trace  his  fall  to  causes  even  more  remote 
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than  those  which  were  active  in  his  lifetime. 
Generation  transmits  to  generation  the  impress 
of  its  thought  and  toil ;  its  injustice,  its  ignor- 
ance, and  its  superstition  :  and  the  endless  con- 
flict of  opposing  influences  leaves  its  mark  in  after 
ages  in  the  tardy  progress  of  the  world. 

In  the  kingdom  of  a  household  there  are  those 
again  who  serve.  The  conventional  wages  are 
not  the  only  point  in  which  justice  should  be 
exercised.  This  perhaps  may  suffice  if  the  letter 
of  the  agreement  be  adhered  to.  But  might  is 
not  always  right.  Remuneration  may  be  ruled 
by  the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  But  is 
it  fair  to  take  advantage  of  emergency,  and  to 
hire  out  labour  for  insufficient  pay  ?  Supposing 
nevertheless  that  pay  be  adequate,  and  according 
to  capacity  and  the  service  rendered,  does  not  the 
position  of  employer  demand  some  generous  con- 
cession :  provision  for  comfort ;  regard  for  the 
susceptible  ;  and  where  it  is  necessary,  the  effort 
for  enlightenment  ? 

But  if  reasons  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  a  duty  for  which  no  law  exists,  it  is  well  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  plea  is  founded.  He  that  ruleth  over  men 
must  be  just.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
fear  of  God,  we  must  first  with  reverence  ask  a 
question  to  which  no  man  can  give  a  reply  which 
is  convincing  or  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul. 

The  reasonable  fear  of  God  is  not  a  slavish  or 
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a  childish  terror  :  the  dread  of  a  Being  who  can 
only  be  appeased  by  servile  show.  It  is  not  the 
holding  back  from  crime  only  through  fear  of 
penalty  :  a  state  which  would  burst  into  law- 
lessness on  the  certainty  of  no  retribution.  We 
come  nearer  to  the  true  definition  when  we  view 
it  as  a  principle  of  independent  conscientiousness, 
apart  from  motives  of  selfish  interest :  a  question 
affecting  simply  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the  fear  of 
God  is  the  fear  of  breaking  what  are  called  his 
laws,  as  laid  down  in  a  written  revelation.  This 
again,  to  such  who  in  every  word  and  sentence  of 
the  Scriptures  discover  the  Almighty's  voice,  must 
be  admitted  as  a  fair  definition.  The  Bible  is 
the  expression  of  man's  inner  consciousness.  He 
who  takes  its  precepts  for  his  guide  is  in  a  sure 
way.  But  in  its  gradual  and  partial  inspiration 
it  errs  in  its  conception  of  the  supernatural,  and 
throws  but  little  light  on  the  nature  of  that  great 
First  Cause  which  created  the  universe,  and  pro- 
vides for  its  continuance.  Rather  indeed  it  is 
sometimes  contradictory,  according  to  the  fluctu- 
ating degrees  of  human  receptivity. 

In  the  origin  of  the  Law  tradition  brings  him 
face  to  face  with  Moses.  Christ  affirms  on  the 
other  hand  emphatically,  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time.  To  define  what  He  is,  is  as  hopelessly 
impossible  as  the  endeavour  to  declare  his  ulti-. 
mate  designs. 
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The  exaggerated  notions  of  his  attributes  may 
have  served  a  purpose  in  the  infancy  of  nations. 
The  conception  of  his  likeness,  of  his  form  and 
voice,  of  his  pleasure  in  propitiatory  sacrifice,  so 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  is  reproved  by 
his  teachers  in  a  later  age  :  and  we  in  our  turn  see 
God  in  nature,  and  in  many  an  inexplicable  law. 

The  unreasonable  ideas  of  Jehovah  and  his  will 
have  been  fertile  sources  of  discordance.  Say,  on 
what  grounds  do  men  accept  as  revelation  state- 
ments of  Almighty  purposes  when  they  reject  as 
revelation  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  them 
as  time  rolls  on  :  when  a  prophet  would  now  be 
in  their  sight  an  impossible  phenomenon,  and  his 
message  be  treated  with  derision  ? 

Men's  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  God  have, 
often  been  purely  conjectural.  To  do  his  will  is 
a  phrase  which  requires  explanation.  Motives  for 
a  duty  which  we  acknowledge  as  imperative  may 
be  expressed  in  equivocal  language.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  is  a  law  universally  looked  upon  as  bind- 
ing :  but  as  a  divine  command  we  find  it,  not 
written  and  engraven  on  any  table  of  stone,  but 
now  on  the  table  of  the  heart.  It  may  possibly 
have  become  so  through  the  human  instinct  of 
self  preservation.  He  who  intentionally  slays  his 
neighbour  is  branded,  and  justly  so,  with  infamy  : 
but  holding  to  the  plea  of  the  imitation  of  God,  we 
might  urge  the  argument  that  God  is  incessantly 
destroying  life. 
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The  plague  and  the  earthquake  have  been  called 
his  messengers.  In  the  midst  of  sacred  duties 
man's  hand  is  palsied  by  the  fatal  scourge.  Is  it 
accurate  to  assert  that  we  are  pleasing  God  when 
we  clothe  the  destitute  and  feed  the  hungry, 
whilst  the  winds  which  He  might  stay  blow  fiercely 
round  them  :  or  the  fields  which  He  might  fructify 
continue  barren  ?  In  what  way  are  we  pleasing 
the  Omnipotent  when  we  rush  to  raise  up  the 
victim  of  the  accident  which  He,  had  He  wished 
it,  was  able  to  avert ;  or  when  we  visit  the 
hospital  to  soothe  one  suffering  from  inevitable 
decay  ? 

With  unguarded  language  we  are  placed  in  a 
dilemma.  If  we  are  doing  him  a  service  in  repair- 
ing that  which  nature  has  defaced,  we  practically 
admit  that  He  is  not  all-powerful.  We  sometimes 
err  when  speaking  of  his  will,  at  least  as  affecting 
our  human  duties.  But  we  stand  on  surer  ground 
when  we  confess  their  bounden  obligation.  They 
may  not  always  have  been  clear  to  man.  We  may 
assert  in  fact  that  their  necessity  has  grown  upon 
him  :  gradually,  with  ever  humanizing  influence, 
as  the  civilized  developed  from  the  savage  mind. 
And  what  is  this  but  revelation  ?  Revelation 
made  slowly  to  his  inner  consciousness.  But  why 
there  was  a  need  of  weary  centuries  to  make  the 
intellect  a  fit  recipient :  and  why,  even  now,  thus 
all  imperfectly,  is  one  amongst  the  mysteries 
of  life. 
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Of  the  nature  of  God  we  can  entertain  no 
adequate  conception.  Much  less  are  we  able  to 
define  what  He  is.  We  can  see  him  only  in 
results.  His  will  must  be  interpreted,  but  that 
reverentially,  by  human  reason  :  that  reason  which 
has  often  erred,  yes,  even  in  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  that  Book,  which  some  affirm  it  is  im- 
possible to  accept  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
letter. 

His  will,  men  have  argued  in  remoter  times,  his 
will  is  that  the  tempest  stirs  the  sea  to  separate 
the  nations,  and  deter  from  profanation  of  eternal 
boundaries.  His  will  is  that  the  course  of  rivers 
should  not  be  diverted  from  their  primal  channels  : 
that  the  force  of  the  lightning  should  never  be 
restrained.  His  will,  it  has  been  argued  in  our 
own  generation,  is  that  anguish  should  accompany 
the  birth,  and  only  impiety  will  endeavour  to 
relieve  it. 

Even  as  regards  our  highest  welfare,  we  are 
often  baffled  when  we  bring  what  we  look  upon 
as  duty  to  the  light  of  visible  results.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  that  God  is  love  with  hard  in- 
exorable law.  The  fear  of  God  nevertheless  may 
be  reasonably  associated  with  our  own  well-being. 
We  may  assert  it  is  his  will  that  man  should 
labour,  that  his  moral  nature  should  advance. 
Conscience  is  the  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  : 
yes,  even  though  it  governs  through  development : 
and  conscience  gives  its  unreserved  assent  to  that 
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new,  yet  old  commandment,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself. 

Here,  in  our  dealing  with  him,  is  the  standard 
to  which  our  fear  of  God  may  be  referred.  He 
that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just.  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  they  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them.  However  we  may  err  in  conception 
of  divine  Will,  we  never  can  mistake  our  own 
aspirations.  Do  we  wish  to  mete  out  justice  to 
another  ?  How  do  we  desire  to  be  dealt  with 
ourselves  ? 

So  that  thus  he  who  rules  over  men  will  sink 
his  interest  in  public  good.  He  will  not,  at  any 
rate,  seek  individual  aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  welfare  of  the  many.  He  will  not 
compromise  his  principles  for  the  sake  of  place 
and  honour.  He  will  rather  resign  the  reins 
of  power  than  oppose  his  inmost  convictions. 
These  convictions,  it  is  possible,  might  not  prove 
the  best  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  Still,  as  long  as  he  believes  them 
to  be  so,  he  is  acting  a  dishonourable  part  by 
bartering  his  sense  of  truth  for  popularity. 

This  postulate  is  good  for  all  who  hold  office  in 
Church  and  State.  They  who  receive  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  country  are  bound  to  render  an 
account  of  their  stewardship.  The  good  centurion 
who  has  soldiers  under  him  will  do  what  he  can 
for  the  welfare  of  his  men.  Punishment  need  not 
be  meted  out  by  passion.  Is  he  himself  so  perfect 
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as  not  to  be  amenable  to  higher  law  ?  He  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  spiritual  good  of  others,  is 
acting  falsely  if  motives  of  gain  are  his  chief 
concern,  to  neglect  of  their  higher  welfare.  Custom 
may  blind  him,  pardonably  perhaps,  to  the  incon- 
consistency  of  credal  repetition,  with  which  he 
feels  he  is  out  of  sympathy,  and  to  which  he 
assented  when  but  half  convinced.  But  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  conformity  by  discoursing 
otherwise  than  with  expression  of  his  own  belief, 
and  giving  utterance  to  doctrines  repugnant  to 
his  inmost  convictions,  if  not  wilfully  dishonest, 
is  not  strictly  just. 

To  rule  over  men  with  equity  in  any  public 
capacity,  there  is  need  of  integrity  in  private  life. 
He  who  would  condescend  to  untruthfulness,  or 
would  stoop  to  baseness  in  social  intercourse,  is 
not  one  who  would  fill  with  honour  any  higher 
trust.  The  story  of  colonial  rule  in  time  gone  by, 
is  not  invariably  edifying.  Has  not  avarice  in 
governors  outweighed  a  sense  of  rectitude  ?  A 
cause  capriciously  decided  by  men  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple was  oftentimes  injustice.  Armies  officered 
by  youths  of  inexperience,  inflated  and  arrogant, 
and  who  looked  with  scorn  on  those  of  an  inferior 
race,  were  nourishing  successfully  the  germs  of 
disaffection,  ready  in  a  moment  to  break  out  into 
revolt :  whilst  only  by  superior  force  was  the 
chronic  spirit  of  mutiny  suppressed.  Whilst  jus- 
tice to  equals  could  be  looked  at  by  magistrates 
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in  the  light  of  honour ;  to  inferiors  it  was  meted 
through  necessity,  to  be  evaded  as  often  as  it 
might. 

And  is  not  much  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in 
the  annals  of  history,  to  be  traced  to  unjust  rule, 
to  avarice  and  selfishness  in  kings  and  governors  ; 
to  a  heartless  defiance  of  the  rights  of  subjects  ? 
Injustice  at  the  hands  of  men  in  office  is  now  a 
thing  almost  of  the  past.  Public  opinion  is  a 
powerful  deterrent. 

Through  accumulating  sense  of  equity  in  each 
succeeding  age,  that  precious  legacy  of  Christ,  and 
growing  strength  in  the  enforcement  of  authority  ; 
with  such  refinement  in  our  codes  and  systems, 
we  hardly  appreciate  aright  our  peaceable  and 
quiet  times.  But  how  quickly  we  discern  the 
selfishness  of  others  :  how  sensitive  we  are  to 
our  due  :  for  in  spite  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
how  easily  its  spirit  is  evaded.  Whilst  justice 
reigns  supreme  in  public,  it  is  less  in  evidence  in 
life's  transactions.  Individual  authority,  not  le- 
gally acknowledged,  may  prove  no  less  despotic. 
It  is  often  unfair ;  it  is  frequently  tyrannical. 
It  works  for  good  where  Christian  instincts  per- 
meate the  mind  :  but  is  otherwise  a  mischievous 
prerogative. 

Whoever  has  influence  with  others  has  power 
to  rule  over  men.  He  who  in  the  public  press 
gains  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  by  expression  of 
honest  convictions,  may  be  said  to  exercise  au- 
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thority.  If  he  uses  opportunities  discreetly,  and 
gives  his  verdict  conscientiously  on  men  and 
things,  he  leads  no  useless  life,  whilst  throwing 
on  others  the  impress  of  his  thoughts.  To  reform 
abuse  ;  to  aid  the  indigent ;  to  support  the  weak  ; 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  wrongly  slandered  ; 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  sentiment ;  this  may 
be  his  office  if  adhering  persistently  to  truth  and 
equity. 

But  to  crave  for  self-asserting  sway  :  to  lower 
by  sarcasm,  for  the  applause  of  a  moment,  the 
sense  of  moral  obligation  :  to  hold  up  others  to 
contempt,  for  no  sufficient  reason :  to  review 
unjustly  the  conscientious  labours  of  another, 
whilst  the  verdict  given  with  professed  impar- 
tiality is  read  by  thousands  who  accept  such 
opinions  as  the  truth  ;  this  is  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  under  shelter  of  anonymous  immunity  : 
and  means  a  violation  of  the  new  commandment. 

When  will  men  teach  this  new  commandment 
to  their  children  as  unweariedly  as  they  set  them 
the  example  of  aggrandizement  ?  When  shall  this 
law  become  a  second  nature,  an  instinct  in  the 
human  heart  ? 

This  must  be  the  motto  of  him  who  rules  over 
men,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  In 
the  law  of  conscience  as  interpreted  with  justice, 
through  intelligent  imparting,  in  an  age  which  is 
enlightened  ;  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  army 
of  the  upright,  he  will  read  the  fear  of  God. 


IV 


CHRISTIANITY   A   NEED   FOR   MEN    AND 
NATIONS 

IT  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  ;  but  in- 
creasing population  of  the  earth  must  bring  its 
social  changes.  In  a  very  few  centuries  from 
hence  history  will  have  become  so  diffuse  that 
much  of  what  is  current  in  our  day  will  be 
dropped  as  unimportant ;  whilst  the  student 
will  scarcely  be  familiar  with  much  that  is  at 
present  taught. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
will  have  ceased  to  be  household  words.  The 
battle  of  Marathon  will  not  be  looked  upon  as 
such  a  notable  event,  for  men  will  have  so  much 
of  interest  nearer  to  their  own  times,  that  they 
will  hardly  have  the  capacity  to  assimilate  all 
which  now  occupies  the  record  of  ancient  nations. 
It  will  doubtless  be  acknowledged  that  the  roll 
of  heroes  in  modern  times  is  of  equal,  if  not  more 
importance,  than  that  in  periods  of  antiquity, 
when  doubts  may  not  unreasonably  be  cast  on 
events  unrecorded  by  contemporary  historians.  • 

No  question  is  ever  likely  to  be  raised  on  the 
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Charge  of  the  brave  Six  Hundred  who  obeyed  the 
command  and  rode  to  their  death  in  face  of  over- 
whelming thousands.  The  story  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  men  and 
women,  amid  scenes  of  blood  and  pestilence,  will 
have  more  fascination  for  future  generations  than 
the  exploits  of  warriors  of  bygone  ages,  which,  if 
not  purely  mythical,  are  surrounded  by  much  that 
is  traditional. 

Again,  when  changes  are  continually  occurring 
in  manners  and  modes  of  thought,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assert  that  even  theories  which  are 
looked  upon  now  as  sacred  shall  not  have  become 
modified  to  some  great  extent.  For  silent  revolu- 
tions are  taking  place  in  every  department  of 
society.  Republican  forms  of  government  have 
in  frequent  instances  within  a  century  usurped 
the  place  of  the  monarchical.  In  ancient  times, 
it  was  kingly  power  which  was  everywhere  thought 
indispensable.  Where  that  form  survives,  it  looks 
as  though  its  preservation  were  not  an  actual 
necessity,  but  depended  rather  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  when  the  virtues  of  the  monarch  and  his 
personal  capacities  come  up  to  the  required 
standard. 

Even  so  it  is  the  case  in  the  domain  of  theology. 
An  established  Church  was  for  many  centuries 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
not  only  in  our  own  but  in  most  Christian  countries. 
Establishments  being  broken  up,  Church  govern- 
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ment  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  many  : 
a  republic  in  the  precincts  of  religion. 

But  it  becomes  an  evil  day  for  any  nation  when 
its  subjects  grow  impatient  of  every  reasonable 
restraint.  The  revolutionary  outbursts  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  reaction  against  tyranny 
and  abuse,  overtook  the  landmarks  of  political 
and  religious  institutions.  The  unthinking  multi- 
tude was  loud  for  the  abolition  of  every  sort  of 
law.  In  their  dangerous  blindness  the  existence 
of  society  was  compatible  with  anarchy.  But  it 
was  seen  by  wiser  spirits  that  law  was  a  necessity 
for  order.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  always  since 
been  evident  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  that  religion  is  as  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 

And  one  reason  probably  has  been  that  they 
have  failed  to  draw  the  right  distinction  between 
the  rational  and  dogmatic  in  the  domain  of  the 
spiritual.  They  have  identified  its  exercise  with 
confessions  of  faith  and  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft. 
Where  reception  of  the  supernatural  has  not  been 
complete,  they  have  cast  off  as  a  burden  the 
trammels  of  conformity,  unable  to  realize  that 
religion  is  not  absolutely  dependent  on  the  audible 
acknowledgment  of  mysteries. 

Hence  in  their  impatience  with  that  which  bears 
the  aspect  of  useless  formalities,  they  have  gone 
into  the  extreme  of  banishing  even  the  very  spirit 
of  religion  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  state. 
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And  in  the  education  of  the  young,  even  moral 
precepts  have  been,  if  not  actually  discouraged, 
at  any  rate  looked  upon  as  superfluous. 

It  was  well  remarked  by  Edward  Irving,  an 
earnest  man  who  made  a  demonstration  for  a 
higher  development  of  practical  Christianity,  that 
every  moral  precept,  every  spiritual  grace,  every 
divine  example,  was  a  doctrine.  But  other  doc- 
trines, he  affirmed,  have  been  exalted  into  pre- 
eminence, have  been  glorified  unduly  in  religious 
expositions,  and  have  grown  into  popular  idols. 
And  men  have  frowned  excommunication  upon 
those  who  doubted  their  priority,  or  insisted  for 
a  declaration  of  the  whole  truth. 

Now  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  pre-eminence 
of  dogma  which  has  forced  on  antagonism  between 
the  Church  and  Society  ;  no  less  than  the  display 
by  its  teachers  of  inconsistency  and  worldly- 
mindedness. 

There  are  many  even  in  the  midst  of  us  who 
would  do  away  with  Christianity  altogether. 
There  are  those  who  would  substitute  Socialism 
in  its  place.  But  the  expedient  has  been  tried  in 
modern  times,  and  has  proved  invariably  a  failure. 
In  revolutions,  as  a  rule,  men  have  only  over- 
thrown an  intolerable  yoke.  But  human  passions 
still  remain  with  human  nature.  It  has  often 
been  apparent  that  whilst  the  oppressed  have 
resolutely  striven  for  their  own  emancipation, 
they  have  not  sought  to  make  lighter  for  their 
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neighbour  the  yoke  which  they  no  longer  felt.  Men 
are  clamorous  for  equality  when  the  prospect  is  to 
rise  to  a  higher  level ;  but  they  are  not  so  ready 
to  apply  the  principle  to  those  who  are  beneath 
them,  or  allow  others  to  attain  to  their  own. 

One  who  pleads  for  recognition  of  his  social 
status  will  take  offence  at  the  bearing  of  a  superior  ; 
but  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  to  his  own  familiarity 
another  who  is  confessedly  below  him. 

It  was  the  people,  so  called,  who  in  the  first 
French  Revolution  overthrew  the  aristocracy.  But 
when  a  moderate  republic  has  been  established, 
and  the  principle  of  equality  proclaimed  ostenta- 
tiously, no  less  have  the  populace  tried  to  over- 
throw it.  They  have  been  clamorous  for  the 
abolition  of  every  species  of  control,  and  done 
outrage  to  the  name  of  God.  Politicians  who  are 
loud  in  denouncement  of  royalty,  are  often  greedy, 
when  they  have  attained  to  power,  of  keeping  the 
reins  in  their  own  hands. 

It  is  needless  to  portray  what  the  consequence 
would  be  of  the  overthrow  of  law  and  order. 
The  wish  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  And  ignor- 
ance is  only  to  be  met  by  education  ;  though  its 
secular  phases  will  never  be  sufficient.  The  mass 
should  be  instructed  in  the  only  antidote  to 
selfishness,  and  taught  to  assimilate  from  the 
earliest  what  Jesus  intended  to  proclaim. 

But  there  are  those  who  assert  that  his  system 
is  effete,  and  would  throw  it  aside  as  though  it 
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never  had  been  needed.  Christianity  is  as  much  a 
link  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  are  even  our 
ancestors  in  the  links  of  our  long  descent.  As  well 
might  we  pretend  that,  barbarians  though  they 
were,  they  were  needless  to  our  existence.  Our 
life  is  identified  with  theirs.  We  cannot  be  rid 
of  any  portion  of  the  chain. 

And  every  hospital  we  see,  every  refuge  and 
asylum,  are  silent  witnesses  to  Christ.  Spurn  him 
as  we  will,  what  would  now  without  him  be  the 
anti-religionist  ?  For  Jesus  and  St.  Paul  are  our 
spiritual  ancestors.  Had  they  never  been  called 
into  existence,  we  had  possibly  ourselves  been 
barbarians  still.  But  the  teaching  of  Christ,  by 
reason  of  tradition,  has  been  so  overlaid  with 
dogma,  as  much  perhaps  also  a  necessity  in  times 
of  ignorance  ;  and  ecclesiastical  assumption  has 
so  gained  its  hold,  that  there  are  those  who  have 
revolted  at  his  very  name,  and  identified  his 
reasonable  aims  with  what  is  obsolete,  selfish,  and 
tyrannical. 

Let  our  care  be  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  social 
revolutions,  that  we  do  not  abjure  Christianity. 
Whatever  becomes  of  its  surrounding  dogma,  let 
us  hope  that  the  day  may  be  yet  far  off  when  the 
world  shall  have  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  its 
precepts.  In  our  own  land  as  yet  we  see  no 
sign  that  churches  are  losing  their  vitality.  The 
material  fabric  does  not  cease  to  grow,  nor  the 
spire  to  raise  its  head  to  heaven,  in  token  of  the 
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thought  it  represents.  In  unmistakable  language 
it  proclaims  its  origin.  It  refers  to  One  who 
brought  about  the  greatest  revolution  which  the 
world  had  seen  for  four  thousand  years  of  its 
history. 

Therefore  whilst  names  and  systems  perish, 
one  central  figure  will  not  yet  have  ceased  to 
occupy  the  foreground  of  the  world.  And  by  his 
side,  not  least,  one  posthumous  disciple.  But  if 
much  of  the  dogma  taught  by  Paul  becomes 
modified  as  Jewish  and  transient  in  its  tone,  the 
religion  taught  by  Christ  can  never  become  old  or 
cease,  because  coextensive  with  the  needs  of  men. 

His  most  elaborate  doctrine  was  embodied  in 
example.  He  went  about  doing  good  :  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  adapted  to  every  time. 

But  men  look  to  Christianity  for  some  palpable 
reward.  That  blessedness  which  he  exalted,  the 
inward  peace  and  satisfaction,  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  multitude.  They  desire  the  fulfilment 
of  benefits,  which  if  not  more  immediate,  are  at 
least  more  visible.  When  these  cease  to  be  in 
evidence,  their  profession  becomes  nominal,  and 
their  adhesion  to  systems  unproductive. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  early  stage  of  Christ- 
ianity. The  faith  of  its  converts  was  powerful  in 
the  face  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  conquering  the 
fear  of  death.  Much  of  it  perhaps  may  have  been 
founded  on  hopes  too  sanguine  to  be  literally 
realized.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  spiritual 
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strength  could  have  been  gathered  from  only  the 
attainment  of  that  earthly  blessedness  which 
accrues  to  the  Christ-like  mind.  For  it  might  well 
be  asked  in  times  of  deadly  persecution,  wherein 
lies  the  profit  of  that  brief  reward  ? 

But  practically  now,  the  faith  of  the  early 
centuries  is  extinct.  Its  fruits  notwithstanding 
are  everywhere  palpable  in  the  humanized  aspect 
of  the  world.  The  vast  ecclesiastical  machinery 
which  comes  from  ages  of  implicit  trust,  is  still 
powerful  for  good  in  Christendom.  That  trust  no 
doubt  was  too  often  displayed  in  helping  to 
advance  the  material  fabric,  the  outward  show 
and  power  of  the  Church,  than  in  personal  self- 
denial,  and  the  fruits  of  Apostolic  charity.  Still, 
its  evidence  survives.  Were  this  ecclesiastical 
machinery  to  be  swept  away,  with  its  incentives 
to  activity,  society  would  lapse  into  the  heathen 
indifference  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

There  are  countries  in  which  such  danger 
threatens,  in  which  the  day  seems  approaching 
when  the  State  will  withdraw  its  aid  from  every 
form  of  religious  culture.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  voluntary  efforts  of  those  who  look 
on  the  maintenance  of  Christianity  as  essential, 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  human  nature. 

The  stumbling-block  to  many,  as  we  have  said, 
lies  in  their  reception  of  the  supernatural.  It  can 
never  be  a  grateful  task  to  instincts  which  by 
nature  are  conservative,  to  approach  the  confines 
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of  the  sacred  in  a  critical  spirit.  But  the  interests 
of  truth  demand  that  explicitness  from  which 
reverence  at  first  would  shrink.  The  system  of 
redemption  as  propounded  by  St.  Paul  is  built  on 
the  tradition  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  his  temptation 
by  the  serpent,  and  his  expulsion  from  an  earthly 
Paradise.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  human  race,  for  which  there  is 
at  least  a  strong  probability,  is  antagonistic  to  the 
long-received  theory  of  its  origin. 

The  persistency  with  which  the  assent  to  creeds 
is  made  indispensable  to  the  name  of  Christian, 
notwithstanding  the  contest  between  opposite  pos- 
sibilities, is  alienating  many  from  their  old  allegi- 
ance. The  vast  majority  of  adherents  to  churches 
are  content  with  the  shelter  of  a  noble  super- 
structure, whose  foundations  they  have  never 
probed.  There  are  not  a  few  who  are  staunch 
and  loyal  to  a  system  which  has  so  much  in  it  to 
command  their  sympathy,  who  when  the  mystic 
is  brought  prominently  forward  are  rather  disposed 
to  evade  than  to  confront  it.  They  who  are  alto- 
gether wanting  in  reverence,  come  out  and  are 
separate,  look  on  and  mock  :  and  these  in  other 
countries  are  in  growing  numbers. 

Now  look  at  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  such. 
If  even  Christianity  seems  insufficient  for  the 
majority  of  those  who  defer  to  it,  so  to  transform 
their  natures  as  that  selfish  instincts  are  not 
brought  into  subjection,  how  much  less  is  it  the 
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case  with  those  who  are  ruled  by  no  law  but  that 
to  which  the  nation  binds  them  ? 

But  it  can  only  be  received  as  a  voluntary 
system,  not  on  mere  sufferance,  as  an  obsolete 
scheme,  or  a  profitless  religion.  As  a  monarchy 
in  these  days  can  no  longer  be  continued  except 
by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  so  must  we  embrace 
Christianity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  its 
power  to  encourage  peace,  and  meet  our  social 
needs.  It  must  be  taught  in  childhood,  not  alone 
by  precept  in  cold  unintelligible  catechisms,  but 
more  evidently  still  by  example. 

For  only  is  it  real  where  it  shows  its  fruits  in 
stooping  to  the  claims  of  others,  and  displays  dis- 
interestedness in  mercy  to  the  dumb  creation. 
We  must  learn  to  disclaim  the  aggressive  spirit, 
and  discard  the  supercilious  bearing.  As  long  as 
these  are  in  activity  no  peace  is  possible  in  social 
intercourse.  We  must  rather  seek  to  exalt  their 
opposites,  the  virtues  of  humanity  and  tenderness. 

Life  is  a  reality  too  solemn  to  be  trifled  with. 
Looking  at  it  even  in  the  lowest  light,  it  is  not 
good  to  take  for  our  maxim  the  incentive  to 
excess  because  of  its  brevity.  Whilst  practically 
holding  it,  not  only  do  we  risk  our  own  deteriora- 
tion, but  we  extinguish  our  little  spark  of  faith. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  foster  asceticism,  or  en- 
courage gloom.  Christianity  is  compatible  with 
rational  enjoyment,  though  it  looks  beyond  the 
claims  of  self.  But  in  the  turmoil  of  business 
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and  the  exigence  of  fashion,  we  forget  to  be 
governed  by  its  precepts. 

Therefore  is  it  that  we  need  some  form  of 
worship  to  urge  and  stimulate  to  duty  :  some 
form  which  whilst  reasonable  is  profitable  and 
humanizing.  The  gathering  of  a  multitude  is  not 
without  its  influence  ;  and  the  salutary  lesson  falls 
with  greater  power  when  addressed  to  the  many 
than  the  few.  Nor  is  sacred  music  the  least  of 
those  means  which  speak  to  and  impress  the  mind. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  its  tranquillizing  virtue. 
Who  has  not  felt  it  in  some  great  cathedral  ?  And 
if  we  frequent  it  with  good  resolutions  ;  or  if  when 
having  come  we  are  led  to  renew  them,  such  a 
service  is  not  without  its  value.  But  they  who 
undertake  it  must  needs  make  it  evident  that  what 
they  teach  they  believe. 

A  religion  which  is  rational  and  real  does  not 
dispense  with  the  necessity  for  righteousness,  or 
make  light  of  that  sanctification  on  which  the 
evangelical  scheme  insists.  It  does  not  sneer  at 
what  is  good  in  other  systems,  but  holds  in 
reverence  all  that  is  sacred. 

Again  it  makes  prayer  identical  with  effort. 
Within  the  domain  of  what  is  called  the  super- 
natural it  does  not  deem  anything  impossible.  It 
only  looks  for  satisfying  proofs.  So  it  seeks  to 
make  religion  consist  in  the  practical ;  and  sus- 
pending its  judgment  on  the  past,  holds  the 
repetition  of  creeds  to  be  superfluous. 
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But  this  premised,  we  readily  conceive  how 
earnest  men  must  shrink  from  tampering  with  a 
structure  so  gigantic,  which  is  hallowed  by  ages  of 
faith  and  good  effect.  Might  not  rashness  be 
urged  in  reproach  against  those  who  are  ready  to 
step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ?  We  can  only 
reply  that  equally  sacred  are  individual  concep- 
tions of  the  truth.  There  are  many  of  the  greatest 
spirits  of  the  day,  earnest  men  and  intellectual, 
who  are  fain  to  take  an  outside  place,  because  of 
the  unreality  of  much  that  is  presented  them. 

But  they  do  not  for  all  that  underestimate 
religion.  What  is  needed  in  the  Church  of  many 
centuries  is  the  enlargement  of  existing  bound- 
aries ;  or,  failing  that,  one  which  whilst  preserving 
all  its  attractiveness,  is  more  rational  in  its  con- 
ceptions :  one  which  deals  with  the  present  whilst 
hoping  in  the  future  :  which  will  bear  men  away 
in  spirit  from  the  vain  competitions  of  the  earth. 

The  faith  of  the  early  centuries  has  changed. 
Its  survival  may  be  seen  in  other  forms,  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  in  the  extension  of  agencies  for  good. 
Not  always  so  apparent  is  it  in  the  fruits  of  that 
charity  displayed  in  the  denials  of  social  life,  in 
the  government  of  the  tongue,  the  forget  fulness 
of  self-assertion.  The  assumption  of  faith,  how- 
ever paradoxical,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
supercilious  bearing  towards  higher  conceptions 
of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
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Is  it  that  men  need  a  new  Messiah  who  shall 
come  with  more  visible  credentials  :  whose  plead- 
ings for  what  is  noble  shall  only  seriously  be 
listened  to  when  revealing  to  the  eye  of  sense 
some  tangible  reward  ?  Are  older  teachers  to  be 
looked  upon  as  visionary,  and  all  their  systems 
failures,  whose  highest  revelations  to  be  seen  as 
yet  are  those  in  human  transformation  :  whose 
signs  and  miracles  are  those  alone  which  are 
shown  in  the  establishing  of  peace  and  happiness, 
and  the  perfecting  of  earthly  natures  ? 


ENTERING  INTO  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 

THE  best  of  our  works  are  apt  to  be  tarnished 
by  the  pride  of  self-assertion.  Through  greed  of 
fame  the  willing  service  of  another  has  often  been 
discouraged.  A  pure  disinterestedness,  without 
the  least  suspicion  of  ulterior  motive,  will  be 
denied  participation  in  some  urgent  labour,  from 
jealousy  of  rival  claim.  So  unworthy  are  the 
instincts  of  our  human  nature.  Our  ignorance 
likewise  is  a  potent  factor  in  retarding  the  progress 
of  desirable  issues.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  Christian  system,  beautiful  and  simple, 
has  had  hindrances  no  less  in  the  zeal  of  injudicious 
advocates  than  in  active  opposition  of  its  open 
enemies. 

A  mistaken  conception  with  regard  to  its  doc- 
trines has  brought  strife  amongst  friends,  division 
in  families,  and  destructive  warfare  in  the  world. 
The  sword  has  too  frequently  usurped  the  place 
of  the  peace  which  it  earnestly  intended.  Passion, 
joined  to  inexperience  and  dullness  of  conception, 
have  combined  to  add  misery  to  the  penalty  of 
existence.  It  seems  insufficient  that  pain  and 
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death  should  be  the  fiat  of  creation^  but  the  very 
travail  of  intellect  in  its  gradual  development 
must  add  to  the  preordered  curse. 

With  the  progress  of  thought,  and  the  sense  of 
shortcoming,  came  the  earnest  question,  How 
shall  man  be  just  before  God  ?  By  appeasing  his 
anger,  was  the  conclusion  of  minds  which  pictured 
the  Almighty  a  Being  with  instincts  like  their 
own.  The  highest  sacrifice  must  be  that  of  life. 
Death  is  a  universal  law,  and  suffering  must  be 
acceptable  to  Him  who  ordained  it.  Does  He  not 
create  in  order  to  destroy  ?  Does  he  not  ride  upon 
the  whirlwind  to  annihilate  the  feeble  ?  The  un- 
conscious victim  must  bleed  upon  the  altar.  The 
smoke  of  the  oblation  goes  up  languidly  to  heaven, 
to  Him  who  there  sits  over  all  from  the  beginning. 

But  wearied  with  the  empty  show,  with  ages  of 
unsatisfying  ritual,  and  the  remembrance  of  expia- 
tion which  never  is  enough,  one  greater  offering 
at  length  is  declared  to  be  sufficient.  The  yielding 
of  the  will  to  the  Supreme  is  discovered  by  spiritual 
perception  to  be  a  yet  more  worthy  sacrifice  ; 
obedience  of  the  heart  a  homage  still  more  perfect. 

But  the  conflict  of  uncertainties  does  not  cease. 
The  conviction  remains  uppermost  that  mankind 
is  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  the  Creator.  He  is 
foreordained  to  everlasting  misery.  The  Godhead, 
they  say,  has  assumed  his  nature.  Shall  belief 
in  this  mystery,  or  shall  the  merit  of  good  actions 
and  of  self-denial,  deliver  him  from  the  torment 
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which  at  death  awaits  him  ?  Is  it  faith,  or  is  it 
works,  which  will  procure  salvation  ?  Apostles 
even  argue  on  the  strict  conditions.  But  the 
records  of  the  Teacher  insist  on  individual  redeem- 
ing. Belief  he  speaks  of  as  a  happy  frame  of 
mind.  But  this  is  trust  in  Providential  ordering. 
Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  what  he  has  to  tell. 
Let  us  go  with  him  from  Galilee  ;  let  us  cross 
the  Jordan ;  let  us  come  into  Judaea,  and  explore 
her  coasts.  See  how  the  multitude  follow  on  his 
steps.  See  how  they  are  hanging  on  his  words. 

Good  Master,  says  one,  what  work  shall  I  per- 
form, so  truly  meritorious  as  to  make  me  entitled 
to  eternal  life  ?  Christ  lays  no  claim  to  attributes 
beyond  him  :  why  call  him  good  ?  None  is  good 
save  God.  Would  the  young  man  enter  on 
spiritual  existence  ?  Let  him  keep  what  are 
confessed  to  be  divine  commandments.  He  has 
done  so,  he  asserts,  from  his  youth  up  until  now. 
What  therefore  lacks  he  yet  ?  Jesus  gives  him 
a  counsel  of  perfection  :  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure 
in  heaven  :  and  come  follow  me.  But  when  the 
young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went  away 
sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions. 

Here  was  a  startling  reply.  He  had  prided 
himself  hitherto  on  his  rectitude.  Not  only  had 
he  kept  himself  from  outward  wrong,  he  claimed 
exemption  from  unworthy  purposes.  We  assume 
he  had  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself.  By  word 
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or  deed  he  had  injured  none.  In  all  his  dealings 
he  was  true  and  just. 

Thus  he  had  acted  towards  others  as  he  had 
wished  them  to  act  towards  himself.  Herein 
having  kept  the  royal  rule,  he  not  unnaturally 
believes  it  is  the  highest  standard  of  attainment. 
And  a  high  one  it  is  if  all  he  states  is  true.  Every- 
thing, he  says,  he  has  observed.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  somewhat  magnified  obedience.  We  know 
what  was  a  Pharisee's  opinion  of  himself.  As  the 
times  went,  nevertheless,  he  was  probably  above 
the  average  of  men.  He  therefore  argues  that 
coupled  with  some  special  act  of  charity,  these 
merits  are  sufficient  on  which  to  ground  his  title 
to  a  higher  life.  An  unusual  conception  of  a  claim 
to  immortality.  And  Christ  suggests  yet  one  thing 
more.  The  special  act  is  the  sacrifice  of  all !  He 
is  rich  and  prosperous.  Can  he  make  up  his  mind 
to  descend  from  his  eminence  ;  to  become  insig- 
nificant and  poor  ?  The  conditions  imply  an 
unequivocal  exchange  ;  the  future  in  the  scale 
against  the  present ;  a  transaction  of  implicit 
faith. 

The  time  is  passing  by  for  the  serious  discus- 
sion of  doctrinal  intricacies.  But  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world  of  religion  still  argue 
subtle  questions,  we  may  observe  that  the  inci- 
dent, on  high  authority,  is  adverse  to  what  is 
called  justification  by  belief,  at  least  in  its  popular 
acceptance.  But  because  this  teaching  has  been 
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so  distorted,  it  jars  on  our  reasonable  instincts. 
When  rightly  understood  it  can  easily  be  reconciled 
with  the  line  of  argument  which  is  supposed  to 
contradict  it.  To  believe  in  Christ  has  a  vital 
significance,  if  to  believe  in  righteousness  can 
prompt  us  to  imitate  its  highest  representative. 
All  other  faith  is  vain. 

The  young  man  is  counselled  diligence  and 
strictness  without  special  reference  to  any  one 
phase  of  it.  Had  he  kept  the  commandments  in 
their  spiritual  sense,  we  may  be  sure  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  Christ.  But  he  sought  to  know  what 
exceptional  act  would  be  so  meritorious  that  a 
happy  future  would  reward  it. 

To  test  the  applicant's  sincerity,  a  task  was 
assigned  him.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect — not,  if 
thou  wilt  re-exist  after  death,  but  if  thou  wilt  be 
perfect  now — go  and  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  ;  and  come  follow  me.  This  task  he  found 
too  difficult.  He  could  not  have  stood  a  more 
searching  test.  Had  not  Christ  elsewhere  said, 
Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also  ? 

From  the  account  thus  given,  and  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued,  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  that 
he  was  reflected  on  severely,  or  condemned  for 
his  reluctance.  Christ  certainly  affirmed  that  it 
was  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  In  other  words  :  It  is  hard  to  attain 
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to  that  state  of  mind  which  makes  the  world 
and  its  concerns  subordinate.  This  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  human  nature.  Yet,  not  altogether 
unnaturally.  The  obstacle  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  abnegation  has  something  in  it  of  the 
sceptic  spirit.  It  is  the  feeble  insight  which  man 
has  into  the  future  ;  and  the  harshness  of  many 
Providential  orderings.  One  essential  ingredient 
in  religious  office  is  the  cultivation  of  hope  in  life's 
continuity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  necessary 
sacrifice  at  the  time  alluded  to  was  nothing  less 
than  complete  devotion,  an  utter  unreserved  denial. 
To  retain  one's  possessions  was  next  to  incom- 
patible with  the  duty  required  of  those  who,  like 
Christ,  would  regenerate  the  world.  Houses  and 
lands,  and  social  ties,  were  all  alike  to  be  parted 
with.  If  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  firstly  the 
establishment  of  earthly  righteousness,  then  only 
the  selling  of  all  that  a  man  had,  and  giving  to  the 
poor,  and  taking  up  his  cross  and  following  the 
Master  could  have  given  such  a  work  a  beginning. 

How  then  was  the  young  man  wanting  ?  If 
he  trusted  that  the  kingdom  could  be  gained  by 
abnegation,  he  did  not  act  up  to  his  belief.  Was 
Jesus  to  him  a  supernatural  authority  ?  The 
point  is  not  easy  to  determine.  If  he  thought 
him  divine,  and  therefore  his  commandment  abso- 
lute, his  failure  to  comply  was  criminal.  But 
his  vision  was  not  prophetic.  He  could  not  look 
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forward,  as  we  who  now  live  look  backward,  on 
Christ's  gigantic  undertaking.  It  was  the  force 
rather  of  circumstance,  of  destiny,  so  to  speak. 
It  was  the  poor  and  not  the  rich  whom  Providence 
employed  to  redeem  their  fellow-men. 

To  resist  conviction  is  the  snare  of  every  time  : 
our  practice  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  our 
faith. 

To  assert  or  teach  that  the  mere  acquisition,  or 
entertaining  in  the  mind,  of  any  recognized  view 
of  Christian  doctrine  was  of  itself  meritorious, 
or  in  any  way  affected  human  destiny,  were  a 
monstrous  proposition,  repugnant  to  reason,  to 
be  discarded  from  everything  but  superficial 
thought.  Neither  Christ  himself  initiated  the 
form  ;  nor  if  we  interpret  correctly  the  Apostolic 
writings,  was  it  thus  propounded. 

Never  once  did  Jesus,  according  to  the  Evan- 
gelists, connect  the  performance  of  what  was 
morally  good  with  any  mental  opinion  or  ex- 
pressed conviction  of  the  nature  of  his  mission  as 
an  article  of  faith.  He  spoke  indeed,  and  often, 
of  trust  in  the  Creator,  inciting  men  to  hope  in 
things  unseen  and  events  uncertain,  by  a  know- 
ledge of  those  which  were  experienced.  If  God 
so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  trust  him  to  supply 
your  necessities.  And  such  confidence  when  culti- 
vated rightly,  would  lead  them  to  strive  for  what- 
ever is  divine,  and  direct  them  on  towards  per- 
fection. 

F 
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The  Apostles  inevitably  went  further  in  their 
teaching  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  faith 
than  did  their  Master.  He  himself  never  taught 
how  any  certainty  of  expression  as  to  the  incidents 
of  his  life  and  death  would  affect  the  moral  char- 
acter of  man.  Convictions  of  the  reality  of 
traditional  history  are  beyond  our  human  will. 
Here  was  the  spirit  of  his  teaching.  If  any  man 
hear  my  words,  which  are  words  of  truth,  and 
yet  fail  to  frame  his  life  accordingly,  the  Father, 
and  not  I,  will  judge  him.  The  diversified  experi- 
ence of  many  who  preside  at  earthly  tribunals  is 
often  insufficient  for  the  legal  sifting  of  events 
less  stupendous.  How  much  more  insufficient  is 
the  ordinary  standard  of  human  intelligence,  when 
occurrence  of  events  is  referred  to  remoter  times. 

The  assertion  that  renewal  of  existence,  or  a 
happy  immortality,  were  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  opinion  is  in  itself  an  inconsistency.  It  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a  work  which  is  im- 
perfect :  one,  of  which  the  acquisition  of  faith  is 
the  object.  We  would  rather  believe,  not  in  the 
merit  of  any  isolated  faith,  but  in  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  acquisition  of  integrity  :  a  state 
of  mind  confirmed  by  that  latent  undefinable 
instinct.  A  man  may  say,  thou  hast  faith,  and  I 
have  works  :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
works,  and  by  my  works  I  will  show  thee  mine. 

Denied  an  insight  into  future  things,  and  clear- 
ness of  judgment  with  respect  to  the  long  since 
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past,  our  self-accusation  must  not  be  for  uncer- 
tainty of  vision,  but  rather  for  our  poverty  of 
service.  That  which  we  need  in  practice  is  not 
the  vexing  of  the  mind  as  to  merit  of  belief,  but 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  healthy  conscience  ; 
and  the  purification  of  the  motive.  To  be  diligent 
in  well-doing  is  a  precept  we  concede  to  be  divine. 
It  cannot  fail,  we  trust,  in  bringing  its  eventual 
reward.  To  do  well,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  happy. 
The  inner  voice  bears  witness  to  a  truth  pro- 
claimed from  age  to  age  ;  and  we  never  can  lose 
sight  of  him  who  more  essentially  than  all  extended 
the  law  from  the  present  to  the  future  ;  who  rather 
indeed,  from  the  malice  of  the  world,  denied  it 
as  to  time,  but  proclaimed  it  with  regard  to 
futurity.  Yet  though  faith  may  give  strength  to 
perseverance,  it  cannot  light  the  confines  of  a 
distant  shore,  whilst  clouds  and  darkness  hover 
round  about  it. 

The  young  man  believed,  in  his  self-satisfaction, 
that  he  could  not  attain  to  any  higher  state.  The 
standard  of  perfection  was  his  own.  But  here  an 
opportunity  presents  itself.  What  a  noble  task 
to  help  to  regenerate  the  world.  He  who  has  been 
lax  in  keeping  the  commandments  may  in  keeping 
them  grow  perfect.  But  he  who  has  kept  them 
all  his  life  may  put  the  seal  to  his  perfection  by 
resigning  what  he  values,  and  joining  in  the  work. 
But  this  he  finds  beyond  him.  Had  he  rested  in 
the  hope  that  as  far  as  in  him  lay  he  was  faithful 
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in  his  duty  towards  God  and  man,  Christ  might 
not  have  exacted  any  further  test.  But  when  he 
ventured  to  inquire  for  some  special  task,  he  found 
it  repugnant  to  his  instincts. 

We  who  would  enter  into  spiritual  life  are  not 
required  to  sell  all  that  we  have,  but  to  resign  the 
evil  treasures  of  our  hearts.  Whilst  we  keep  them 
we  are  still  in  death.  The  standard  of  perfection 
is  not  according  to  man's  judgment ;  it  varies 
with  human  constitution.  It  is  a  matter  between 
himself  and  his  creator.  When  he  feels  convinced 
that  a  sacrifice  is  needed,  if  he  believes  the  prompt- 
ing is  divine,  let  him  weigh  the  opportunity. 
But  the  special  call  is  not  easy  to  determine  : 
nay,  we  know  by  experience  it  has  often  been 
delusive. 

The  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  according 
to  the  standard  of  self-sacrifice,  resignation  of 
everything  held  dear,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
glorious  company  who  throughout  all  ages  have 
sealed  with  blood  the  testimony  of  faith  :  they 
who  conquered  kingdoms  by  their  righteousness  : 
who  shouted  victory  in  the  fire  as  the  outward 
perished  and  the  flesh  decayed.  These,  through 
faith,  overcame  the  pains  of  death.  Even  whilst 
yet  on  earth  they  obtained  a  better  resurrection. 

But  perfection  is  not  merely  for  the  ages  which 
are  past,  for  the  days  of  persecution  and  endur- 
ance. It  is  attained  even  now  by  unselfish  aims, 
by  the  crucifixion  of  unworthy  instincts ;  by 
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yielding  to  the  generous  impulse  ;   by  striving  for 
the  reign  of  peace. 

The  substance  of  things  hoped  for  must  here 
of  necessity  be  in  outline ;  but  this  striving  is  an 
act  of  faith  ;  it  is  a  sharing  in  the  work  of  making 
all  things  new.  Let  this  be  the  hope  of  the  con- 
fiding soul,  that  its  every  impulse  for  good  may  be 
on  record  :  that  it  is  destined  yet  to  wake  again, 
after  a  likeness  with  which  it  will  be  satisfied. 


VI 
SUBSERVIENCY  OF  WILL 

THERE  are  no  two  standards  in  the  Christian 
code  of  honour.  The  flawless  in  theory,  that 
approved  by  judgment,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  identical 
with  that  which  rules  our  practice  in  the  least  of 
matters,  if  we  wish  to  disprove  the  eternal  incon- 
sistency of  human  nature.  We  dilate  on  the 
beauty  of  a  maxim  ;  but  where  is  the  substance  of 
its  plausibility,  if  in  commerce  with  the  world 
we  fall  back  in  emergence  on  some  unworthy 
mental  reservation  ? 

What  purpose  serves  the  ostentatious  com- 
mending, except  for  pharisaic  contrast,  if  pre- 
varication be  detected  in  our  speech,  or  implicit 
confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  our  word  ?  We 
dilate  on  the  call  for  scrupulous  integrity  :  but 
how  does  it  appear  if  in  dealings  with  our  neigh- 
bour we  fail  to  be  as  strictly  straightforward  as 
he  had  hoped,  or  might  have  had  reason  to  expect  ? 
Our  praise  may  be  loud  in  the  spirit  of  charity  in 
its  amplified  Apostolic  sense  :  but  how  shall  it 
appear  that  profession  is  at  one  with  practice,  if 
we  put  no  restraint  on  speech  which  is  offensive, 
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or  habitually  occupy  the  judgment-seat  whilst 
blind  to  our  own  deficiencies  ? 

We  may  urge  the  need  of  toleration  and  for- 
bearance, and  the  not  too  lengthened  recollection 
of  injuries  ;  but  how  shall  we  stand  in  the  sight 
of  the  world,  when  provocation,  either  real  or 
fanciful,  arises,  if  we  stedfastly  oppose  the  con- 
ciliatory attitude  and  cherish  the  clamour  of 
vindictive  instincts  ?  We  may  boast,  it  has  been 
said,  of  many  gifts,  but  without  this  grace  of 
charity  their  value  is  as  sounding  brass  and  the 
blare  of  barbarous  music. 

From  more  or  less  of  such  inconsistency  can  we 
honestly  claim  to  be  exempt  ?  In  opposition  to 
this  state  of  contradiction  let  us  take  the  highest 
standard  of  which  we  have  cognizance,  the  example 
of  him  who  revolutionized  the  world,  not  by  violence 
or  force  of  arms,  but  by  uncarnal  weapons ;  whose 
title  to  pre-eminence  lay  in  self-effacement,  and 
whose  sympathetic  spirit  only  changed  to  stern- 
ness in  sight  of  injustice  and  hypocrisy. 

In  exceptional  circumstance  we  have  a  key  to 
the  extent  of  Christian  obligation.  The  law  is 
often  intricate,  though  seldom  as  regards  ordinary 
duty.  St.  Paul  gives  counsel  to  the  strong  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  Had  he  in  his 
mind  we  wonder,  or  had  he  overlooked,  the 
weakness  of  an  evil  temper  !  The  rich  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  poor,  the  healthy  to  give  service 
to  the  sick,  this  were  not  so  difficult ;  but  to 
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suffer  the  constant  irritation  of  domestic  petulance, 
and  of  wills  on  which  is  no  restraint,  this  is  hard 
indeed  :  the  cultivation  of  a  state  of  mind  so 
foreign  to  the  dictates  of  our  human  nature. 

There  is  much  in  regulation  of  our  earthly 
dealings  which  experience  shows  us  must  be  left 
to  individual  discretion,  always  presupposing  the 
cultivation  of  conscientious  judgment.  The  im- 
pulse to  personal  advantage  coincides  with  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  though  there  are  bounds 
beyond  which  expediency  is  questionable.  But 
however  much  in  these  days  the  disposition  is 
increasing  to  challenge  the  authority  of  certain 
Christian  maxims,  there  are  those  whose  necessity 
cannot  well  be  got  rid  of  :  eternal  laws,  as  we  may 
reasonably  call  them,  and  which  as  time  goes  on 
the  thoughtful  acknowledge  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  social  state. 

Interpretation  of  these  maxims  by  illogical 
faculties  has  often  made  them  sink  in  human 
estimation,  and  caused  them  to  be  secretly  des- 
pised. What  doubtless  was  adapted  to  certain 
times,  and  certain  persons,  may  not  be  expedient 
to  the  same  extent  when  times  are  altered  and 
the  aspect  of  society  has  changed.  But  the  prin- 
ciple remains  the  same. 

The  state  of  poverty,  for  instance.  In  the 
early  Christian  ages  it  was  considered  meritorious. 
And  so  in  one  sense  it  was.  Not  by  the  rich  could, 
the  world  have  been  evangelized.  They  who  were 
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living  in  exceptional  comfort  had  but  small  in- 
ducement to  go  forth  to  the  unknown,  proclaiming 
an  unwonted  gospel.  The  young  half-hearted 
man  who  asked  what  meritorious  act  wrould  secure 
him  a  heavenly  inheritance,  was  told  to  part  with 
all  and  engage  in  the  formidable  enterprise.  But 
the  obvious  in  actual  possession  was  more  attrac- 
tive than  invisible  uncertainties,  and  he  declined 
the  task. 

But  there  was  great  inducement  to  the  poor. 
The  hope  of  reward  hereafter  was  held  out  to  him. 
Its  extent  we  need  not  probe.  They  who  entered 
on  the  work  may  have  had  exaggerated  notions 
of  its  nature.  Still,  imperfect  as  are  human 
motives,  influenced  as  men  are  by  reservation  of 
self-interest,  there  was  here  as  much  of  abnegation 
as  can  well  be  exhibited  in  earthly  effort. 

But  poverty  could  never  of  itself  be  meritorious. 
Other  qualities  must  merge  with  it  to  give  it 
anything  of  value.  Did  one  feel  that  riches 
fostered  pride,  and  were  they  parted  with  for 
spiritual  attainment,  here  were  no  fictitious  merit. 
But  the  supposition  is  unlikely  ;  the  denial  would 
be  scarcely  needful.  He  who  dreaded  pride  would 
be  the  first  to  have  his  wealth  in  subjection,  and 
to  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  Poverty  thus 
come  to  would  be  more  an  exhibition  of  weakness. 
The  law  of  nature  points  to  progress.  This  can 
be  furthered  by  material  prosperity.  All  were  not 
intended  to  be  poor. 
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Nor  were  all  intended  to  be  rich.  But  wealth 
has  its  evident  responsibilities.  And  the  reward 
of  self-elevation  will  follow  on  its  right  dispensing. 
It  has  well  been  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  The  pleasure  may  be  less  to  the 
recipient  than  the  donor.  Not  in  alms-giving 
merely.  The  sacrifice  of  will  is  in  individual 
behalf,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

St.  Paul  has  urged  that  every  man  should  please 
his  neighbour.  A  counsel  evidently  which  has 
need  to  be  modified,  good  as  it  is,  and  wholesome. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  it  under  every  circumstance. 
And  he  himself  meant  it  with  reserve,  for  he  adds 
this  saving  clause  :  to  do  it  for  their  edification. 
We  please  not  ourselves  in  the  ordinary  sense 
when  we  make  some  concession  to  an  idiosyn- 
crasy ;  when  we  do  not  insist  on  recognized 
dignity  ;  when  for  the  sake  of  peace  we  do  not 
obtrude  some  unpopular  opinion.  They  who  are 
strong  may  thus  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  argument.  Paul 
urges  the  practice  of  forbearance,  the  cultivation 
of  the  quality  of  mercy.  We  are  few  of  us  called 
to  extraordinary  sacrifice.  He  is  noble  in  the 
highest  sense  :  he  has  more  nobility  than  can  ever 
be  conferred  upon  him  by  earthly  distinction  or 
hereditary  honour,  who  will  voluntary  make  it 
for  the  good  of  others,  for  no  hope  of  advantage, 
no  prospect  of  reward. 

But  the  call  to  poverty  does  not  exist.     We 
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believe  that  man  without  it  may  yet  attain  to  the 
earthly  limit  of  perfection.  It  is  not  the  periodic 
laceration  of  the  body  ;  the  depressing  fast ;  the 
wearying  vigil ;  the  retiring  to  the  cloister  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  in  which  subserviency  of  will 
may  best  be  exhibited.  It  is  not  even  in  going 
abroad  to  evangelize  the  world.  Glorious  though 
the  work,  it  may  be  initiated  at  home.  Do  results 
seem  likely  to  be  commensurate  with  the  sacrifice  ? 
If  the  path  of  duty  be  unmistakable,  happy  is  he 
who  resolves  to  walk  in  it.  But  experience  shows 
us  that  there  are  those  decisions,  those  turning- 
points  in  life,  for  which  we  must  consult  our 
aptitude.  In  the  choice  of  a  profession  how  often 
has  destiny  been  marred  through  fitness  being 
utterly  mistaken. 

It  is  not  good  to  entail  a  lifelong  misery  by  a 
false  concession  to  the  wishes  of  those  whose 
inclinations  are  at  variance  with  your  own.  There 
is  here  no  law  to  please  your  neighbour  to  his 
edification.  You  are  not  required  to  adapt  your 
confession  of  faith  to  his  ideal,  to  avoid  the  wound- 
ing of  his  susceptibilities,  if  it  jars  on  your  con- 
scientious scruples.  Your  subserviency  of  will 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
things,  the  forbearance  of  domestic  life,  concilia- 
tion and  courtesy  ;  in  acts  of  mercy  ;  in  words 
and  deeds  of  charity. 

St.  Paul  was  ever  ready  to  display  his  mag- 
nanimitv  to  those  who  in  unessential  matters 
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could  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  level.  Here  he 
was  always  strong,  and  bore  with  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak.  There  were  those  in  his  day  who 
clung  to  the  distinction  of  meats  and  drinks  ; 
one  burdensome  relic  of  religious  superstition.  If 
from  motives  of  humanity  they  abstained  from 
flesh,  the  reason  was  entitled  to  respect ;  possibly 
it  was  one  less  urgent.  There  were  others  who 
avoided  wine.  Whatever  their  objection,  it  was 
not  without  weight  if  denial  was  in  any  way 
involved  in  it.  Some  are  naturally  gifted  with  a 
greater  than  the  ordinary  facility  for  the  perform- 
ing of  good  actions.  Of  merit  there  may  not  be 
much,  and  but  little  self-denial  in  their  deeds  of 
charity.  Yet  none  the  less  admirable  for  that. 
We  may  pay  a  tribute  to  a  virtue  without  seeking 
to  know  if  it  be  acquired.  We  do  not  undervalue 
the  beauty  of  the  rose,  its  matchless  colour  and  its 
grateful  odour,  because  it  is  indebted  to  the  sun 
and  shower.  So  let  us  be  thankful  for  existing 
good,  whatever  it  may  be,  directly  or  indirectly 
accruing.  For  much  of  it  we  owe  perhaps  sub- 
serviency of  will,  forced  upon  us  by  the  experiences 
of  life.  Had  we  always  our  way  we  should  only 
be  as  forward  children  ;  whilst  occasional  reverses 
may  be  necessary.  For  useless  mortification  there 
is  never  any  call.  We  are  justified  in  looking  to 
advantage,  if  strictly  subordinate  to  the  rule  of 
right,  without  aught  of  encroachment  on  a  neigh-, 
bour's  prerogative. 
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The  rule  of  right  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
counsel  of  him  who  made  his  will  subservient, 
and  pronounced  a  blessing  on  mercy  and  internal 
rectitude.  Not  less  on  other  virtues.  We  need 
not  identify  the  conciliatory  attitude  with  com- 
pliance to  every  arrogant  demand.  The  manly 
bearing  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  aggression. 
We  may  sometimes  accept  unmerited  praise  for 
an  act  which  whilst  seemingly  generous  is  in 
reality  one  of  interest edness. 

Is  charity  engaged  in  with  no  afterthought  of 
the  publicity  ?  Are  we  ready  to  conciliate  the 
obscure  with  whom  we  have  had  misunder- 
standing, as  quickly  as  with  those  who  have 
obtained  repute  ?  Is  the  courtesy  we  show  to 
station,  or  the  chivalry  we  affect  towards  the 
personally  gifted,  extended  to  the  humble  and 
the  graceless  ?  Politeness  not  unoften  is  a  selfish 
impulse.  Have  we  ever  willingly  accepted  praise, 
whilst  conscious  that  we  are  far  from  deserving  it  ? 

Then  again,  the  conflict  with  the  better  self, 
when  we  take  our  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  the 
torture  of  the  brute  creation.  Is  it  right  for  mere 
pastime  to  engage  in  the  destruction  of  life  ?  Can 
field  sports  be  justified  which  derive  their  zest 
through  the  terror  of  any  living  thing,  or  a  need- 
less suffering  which  leads  to  death  ?  Do  we 
extend  that  compassion  to  the  grade  beneath  us 
which  we  wish  to  be  shown  to  ourselves  by  the 
Power  above  us  and  beyond  us  ? 
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These  are  searching  questions.  We  can  hardly 
hope,  we  dare  not  expect,  that  they  will  ever  be 
looked  upon  in  their  real  light  but  by  a  lesser 
proportion  of  the  human  race.  It  is  only  by  the 
force  of  circumstance  that  we  are  brought  to  do 
so.  When  reflection  is  inevitable  we  see  the  im- 
perfection of  existing  things  ;  our  many  incon- 
sistencies ;  the  poorness  of  our  motives ;  the 
selfishness  in  best  of  services. 

As  time  rolls  on  we  look  to  the  advent  of  a 
higher  standard.  The  precepts  of  Christ,  inter- 
preted reasonably,  and  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  young  by  judicious  teachers,  and  a  loftier 
tone  of  public  opinion,  is  that  salt  of  the  earth, 
by  which  alone  in  the  new  civilization,  with  all 
its  competitions  in  activity,  and  selfish  agencies 
at  work,  society  may  be  saved  from  practically 
lapsing  into  a  pagan  state. 


VII 
PROPHETS  IN  JERUSALEM 

To  one  endowed,  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  with 
unwonted  foresight,  there  was  only  too  much 
cause  for  sadness  at  thought  of  the  future  of  his 
native  country.  The  story  of  the  past,  with  all 
its  long  reverses  ;  the  humiliation  of  the  present ; 
the  abject  submission  to  the  haughty  Roman, 
might  well  inspire  a  soul  so  sensitive  with  dark 
forebodings  of  yet  further  shame.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  the  sceptre  has  departed  ?  Is  Judah  still  to 
be  more  deeply  humbled  ?  What  if  peace  shall 
no  longer  be  found  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
the  exile's  dream  ? 

As  he  recalls  the  injustices  in  the  Holy  City  of 
the  fathers  of  those  who  now  despise  his  warning, 
he  bewails  her  approaching  desolation.  Beautiful 
for  situation,  she  had  stood  for  ages  in  imperial 
state,  the  pride  of  minds  which  never  would 
be  wise. 

But  though  the  temple  had  been  raised  with 
sure  foundations  on  the  holy  mountain  ;  though 
the  boast  had  ever  been,  in  the  dwellings  of  Jacob, 
of  God's  immediate  presence,  there  was  a  laying 
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up  of  folly  for  an  evil  day.  How  from  time  im- 
memorial had  the  children  of  Abraham  rejected 
their  wise  men  and  prophets  !  Some  of  them  they 
had  killed  and  crucified.  Some  of  them  they  had 
scourged  in  their  synagogues,  proscribing  them 
from  place  to  place ;  yet  saying  still,  as  they 
before  them  said  whilst  garnishing  the  sepulchres 
of  the  righteous  :  had  we  been  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  we  would  not  have  partaken  in  their 
crimes. 

The  last  of  these  wise  men  was  not  without 
honour,  save  with  those  of  his  own  race.  For  the 
wise  are  wise  men  only  when  afar.  In  the  light 
of  the  day  which  is  present,  they  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  discerned.  It  has  always  been  that 
they  have  flourished  in  the  past.  There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.  In  strange 
relationship  with  those  about  him  the  prophet 
often  stands.  In  a  world  so  subject  to  disturbing 
influence  his  spirit  chafes  at  the  too  imperfect 
aspect  of  surrounding  things.  It  flies  with  him 
from  that  which  is,  to  the  hope  and  glory  of  the 
future.  But  like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  he  finds 
no  place  where  he  may  safely  rest.  And  his  mind's 
disquiet,  and  his  ardent  attitude,  so  different  from 
the  multitude  of  spirits  near  him,  provoke  the 
hatred  of  ignoble  souls.  Human  nature  is  im- 
patient of  everything  about  it,  save  of  its  own 
especial  type.  It  must  see  its  reproduction  in 
its  own  kind.  The  variations  of  thought,  and  its 
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higher  aspirations,  the  multitude  can  never  under- 
stand. 

The  complaint  of  the  prophet  was  in  early  times, 
They  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away.  In  his  hopeful 
moments,  with  some  dim  glimpse  of  happier  fore- 
shadowing, he  believes  he  can  rectify  a  wrong. 
He  raises  his  voice  against  oppression,  and  the 
evils  of  a  thoughtless  age  ;  he  is  earnest  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  But  these  when  they 
fail  to  understand  his  motive,  or  to  realize  the 
promised  good  ;  or  when  they  take  to  themselves 
the  reproofs  addressed  ;  or  when  the  victims  to 
be  delivered  are  the  victims  of  their  own  oppres- 
sion, then  it  is  that  they  seek  to  slay  that  prophet. 

And  so,  worn  by  persecution,  and  overcome  with 
despondence,  he  flies  into  the  wilderness  with  his 
own  thoughts.  He  begins  at  last  to  doubt  his 
mission,  and  to  fear  that  he  has  lived  in  vain. 
What  use  is  it  further  to  contend  with  fate  ? 
Who  can  bring  into  subjection  man's  unruly  will  ? 
The  world  must  go  on  in  its  preordered  course,  and 
everything  take  place  in  its  appointed  time.  Sick 
with  the  bitterness  of  hope  defeated,  he  almost 
requests  that  he  may  die.  He  says  in  thought, 
if  not  in  words,  It  is  enough  ;  now  O  Lord  take 
away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers. 

Yet  much  that  is  human  creeps  in  upon  the 
prophet  of  the  olden  time.  But  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
by  stern  self-discipline  had  brought  his  will  into 
subjection.  We  acknowledge  as  we  see  the  records 
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of  his  life,  written  though  they  be  by  not  impartial 
hands,  the  material  and  the  earthly  absorbed  by 
the  spiritual.  To  false  pretensions  he  could  ad- 
minister rebuke  ;  but  this  for  no  self-seeking.  By 
the  side  of  the  standard  with  which  he  conquers, 
the  sword  of  the  avenger  must  be  sheathed. 
Entreated  by  the  promptings  of  ambition  to  seize 
the  favour  of  propitious  times,  he  declares  that 
his  kingdom  is  not  a  kingdom  of  the  world.  His 
best  memorial  in  the  after-age  is  the  tradition  of 
one  who  went  about  doing  good. 

Thus  employed  he  is  passing  through  town  and 
village,  instructing  the  multitude  on  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  The  same  day  came  to  him  certain 
of  the  Pharisees,  with  a  warning  of  significance. 
He  has  incurred  the  malevolence  of  Herod  :  his 
life  they  tell  him  is  at  stake.  The  cause  is  not 
obscure  :  an  arbitrary  despot  must  be  rid  at  all 
hazards  of  a  foe  to  injustice  and  corruption. 
Unmoved  by  show  of  specious  friendship,  he 
urges  that  his  work  must  be  accomplished,  though 
foreseeing  the  issue  to  himself.  Nevertheless,  he 
says,  I  must  walk  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the 
day  following,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem. 

Dear  was  the  name  of  his  country  to  every  true 
child  of  Israel.  No  privilege  whatever  in  the 
world  may  vie  with  that  of  counting  his  descent 
from  Abraham.  What  place  in  all  the  earth  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  that  stately  city,  the 
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remembrance  of  which  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  their  fathers  in  captivity,  as  they  hung  their 
silent  harps  on  the  willows,  too  sad  to  tune  them 
to  familiar  themes  which  recalled  their  native 
land.  Though  mute  for  a  time  they  would  sit 
and  say,  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  skilful  music. 

As  the  hill  of  Zion  stood  to  Palestine,  so  stood 
the  Temple  to  the  Holy  City,  its  matchless  orna- 
ment. With  instinctive  veneration  for  all  which 
religious  tradition  had  made  sacred,  Christ  grieves 
for  the  fate  which  he  foresees  will  befall  it,  when 
soon  the  land  shall  be  debased  by  the  pagan,  and 
that  house  defiled  in  which  Jews  themselves  now 
buy  and  sell. 

Historians  tell  us  how  it  wanted  nothing  which 
could  captivate  the  sight :  how  its  roof  encased 
in  plates  of  gold,  caught  the  earliest  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  and  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
with  its  lustre.  The  disciples  exclaimed  as  they 
gazed  on  its  symmetry,  Master,  see  what  manner 
of  stones,  and  what  buildings  are  here !  And 
Christ  as  he  anticipates  the  age  of  desolation 
which  is  coming  on  his  country,  pours  forth  his 
sorrow  in  impassioned  strains :  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  hast  always  slain  thy  wise 
men,  thy  children  fail  to  understand  the  time  of 
their  approaching  visitation. 

The  opportunity  was  now  being  given  them  to 
listen  to  the  pleading  voice.  As  they  beautified 
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the  tombs  of  martyrs,  they  moralized  on  the 
cruelty  of  their  fathers,  deeming  it  impossible, 
had  they  lived  coeval,  that  guilt  of  blood  could 
have  been  theirs.  What  mean  these  words  of 
solemn  disavowal  from  lips  of  men  who  were 
thirsting  for  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  : 
the  same  who  erelong  were  heard  to  cry  in  the 
fury  of  mistaken  zeal,  Away  with  him  ;  it  is  not 
fit  that  he  should  live  ? 

Till  the  time  has  come  to  test  sincerity,  we  can 
place  but  little  confidence  in  our  good  resolutions. 
It  was  not  one  wanting  in  physical  courage  who 
vehemently  rejected  the  idea  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly forsake  his  Master :  Though  I  should  die 
with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee.  Likewise  also 
said  all  the  disciples.  Yet  scarcely  had  the  words 
escaped  his  lips,  than  he  as  passionately  asserted 
with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man. 

It  was  easy  for  a  Jew  to  disclaim  all  sympathy 
with  those  who  slew  the  prophets.  But  now  that 
one  again  who  had  obviously  assumed  the  long 
discarded  mantle,  denounced  the  distortion  of 
eternal  truths,  with  the  slight  of  urgent  obliga- 
tions, they  belied  the  empty  creed,  and  showed 
the  fallacy  of  such  poor  sacrifice. 

Christ  knew  full  well  the  inevitable  fate  which 
awaited  the  pretensions  of  a  prophet :  that  one 
who  contended  for  the  truth  must  needs  be  a 
proverb  of  reproach.  Nevertheless  he  must  walk 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following  : 
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for  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  he  too 
must  perish  in  Jerusalem. 

The  prophet  of  Nazareth  had  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart.  From  the  day  that 
he  proclaimed  the  law's  inemcacy  to  make  atone- 
ment, or  the  doer  perfect,  he  showed  himself  ready 
to  suffer  for  the  truth.  His  crime  was  to  question 
the  merit  of  the  formalist,  and  reprove  the  extor- 
tion of  the  Pharisee. 

So  John  the  Baptist  when  rebuking  Herod  :  he 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  candid  words.  The 
reward  he  gained  was  the  crown  of  the  martyr : 
he  likewise  must  perish  in  Jerusalem. 

Such  was  his  requital  whoever  would  take  up 
the  cross.  The  tongue  of  the  multitude  delights 
in  defamation.  When  first  the  ascetic  of  the 
wilderness  came  forth,  with  repentance  as  his 
watchword,  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  revolted  at 
the  doctrine.  He  fasted  often  :  the  possession, 
said  the  world,  of  an  evil  spirit.  When  he  whose 
mission  was  to  rescue  .the  forsaken,  sought  out  the 
haunts  of  the  luxurious,  he  incurred  no  less  its 
censure.  See  here  a  man  who  is  gluttonous,  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 

Traducers  who  catered  for  the  praise  of  men. 
It  is  easy  to  comply  with  prevailing  unessentials  ; 
easier  perhaps  than  to  discipline  the  will,  and 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  integrity. 

Here  were  the  grounds  of  their  just  condemna- 
tion. They  recognized  the  status  of  their  ancient 
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prophets.  They  admitted  by  belief  in  the  tra- 
dition of  their  works  that  the  mission  they  engaged 
in  was  divine.  Christ  claimed  for  those  prophets 
the  spirit  of  their  teaching,  apart  from  the  glosses  of 
corrupt  expounding :  the  intention  preferred  before 
the  letter.  But  the  life-giving  essence  was  rejected. 

On  what  was  their  acknowledgment  of  a  prophet 
founded  ?  Not  on  the  prediction  of  events  to 
come.  They  could  point  to  no  occurrence  fore- 
told in  their  Scriptures  which  within  their  own 
cognizance  had  come  to  pass.  A  prophet  was  a 
tradition  handed  down  by  the  fathers,  and  conse- 
crated by  lapse  of  time.  The  vigour  of  his  warn- 
ings, though  truth  flashed  out  in  every  word,  and 
self-consuming  zeal  and  burning  sincerity  were 
stamped  upon  his  brow,  were  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  this  office.  All  this,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  now  had  marked,  seven  centuries 
before,  Isaiah's  unesteemed  career. 

Ah  sinful  nation  !  was  even  then  the  reproach 
of  Israel.  The  whole  head  was  sick,  the  whole 
heart  faint :  though  the  spirit  had  departed,  there 
was  still  the  outward  form.  There  was  the  multi- 
tude of  sacrifices,  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams, 
and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts.  There  were  new  moons 
and  appointed  feasts,  the  calling  of  assemblies, 
and  the  solemn  meeting.  And  with  such  vain 
oblations  incense  went  up  from  the  altar. 

But  was  Isaiah  a  prophet  to  his  own  time  ? 
Was  it  enough  that  conscience  assented  to  the 
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utterance  ?  No,  a  prophet  was  one  whose  ad- 
monitions should  be  soothing.  Peace,  peace, 
though  there  be  no  peace.  Who  ever  saw  one  with 
his  own  eyes,  heard  his  denunciations  with  his  own 
ears  ?  He  must  not  be  a  living  breathing  object. 
It  was  only  time  which  could  ripen  his  pretensions. 
Familiarity  with  his  presence  would  beget  con- 
tempt. It  was  only  tradition  which  had  power 
to  consecrate  the  mantle  which  the  wise  man  wore. 

As  we  read  the  records  of  the  past,  are  we  sure 
that  we  do  not  in  any  way  partake  of  the  spirit 
of  the  grave-faced  Pharisee  ?  With  the  calling  of 
our  assemblies,  and  our  solemn  meetings,  is  there 
want  of  reality  where  soundness  ought  to  be  ? 
Are  we  certain  it  is  we  who  have  freedom  to 
condemn,  to  lift  the  stone  of  reproach  and  hurl 
it  ?  Or  should  we  rather  fear  that  others  are 
entitled  to  cast  it  at  ourselves  ? 

For  formalism  still  is  rife  amongst  us.  And 
who  is  able  to  assert  with  confidence,  as  did  they 
before  us  so  vehemently,  Had  we  been  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  incurred  their 
guilt  ?  How  can  we  declare  with  truth  that  we 
would  not  have  joined  in  the  shout  of  the  multi- 
tude, It  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live  ?  We  owe  it 
rather  to  the  force  of  circumstance,  to  long  associa- 
tion, and  to  early  training,  that  we  so  readily 
deprecate  the  crime.  For  are  we  not  virtually  at 
times,  like  his  enemies,  on  the  point  of  vehemently 
declaring,  We  will  not  be  bound  by  his  maxims  ? 
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Yes,  we  are  successors  of  those  who  slew  Jesus  : 
and  the  counsels  of  the  wise  are  in  danger,  even 
now,  of  perishing  in  our  own  Jerusalem.  They 
do  not  indeed  tell  us  more  than  did  he,  but  they 
point  to  his  example,  and  would  have  us  practise 
his  precepts,  and  not  merely  assert  we  are  his 
followers,  by  praising  and  giving  glory  to  his 
name.  He  would  now,  as  then,  have  disclaimed 
such  allegiance.  Not  he  who  says  Lord,  goes 
always  with  him,  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  our 
one  common  Father. 

His  other  self  is  coming  to  us  daily,  disguised 
in  various  forms.  Behold,  he  stands  at  the  door 
and  knocks.  But  we  receive  him  only  when  he 
assumes  the  shape  which  takes  our  fancy  :  when 
his  message  agrees  with  our  own  prepossessions  ; 
when  we  think  it  likely  to  bring  us  some  advantage. 
Do  we  take  his  counsels  for  their  sterling  value,  or 
sometimes  use  them  to  add  lustre  to  a  name  ? 
When  we  look  with  contempt  on  those  who  differ  ; 
when  we  tolerate  none  other  than  our  own  opinions : 
when  in  the  race  of  life,  with  passion  to  be  upper- 
most, we  trample  on  obscurity,  and  think  only  of 
ourselves,  are  we  not  forgetting  that  mutual  for- 
bearance on  which  he  so  forcibly  insisted  ? 

Is  the  anthem  meaningless,  with  which  we 
associate  the  tale  of  his  nativity,  and  to  which 
we  raise  our  ready  voices  ?  For  do  we  not  too 
often  overlook  in  practice  what  gives  it  its  only 
significance,  Peace  and  goodwill  towards  men  ? 
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It  costs  but  little  to  honour  Christ  Jesus  with  the 
lips.  In  humility  to  an  invisible  superior  there 
is  nothing  to  mortify  man's  pride.  Clothe  him 
in  our  human  shape  ;  let  him  be  one  of  ourselves  ; 
and  we  revolt.  When  will  we  love  truth,  when 
will  we  love  justice  for  their  own  intrinsic  sake  ? 
Do  we  refuse  to  be  wise  without  some  striking 
judgment  ?  Is  it  only  eternal  retribution  which 
awes  us  ?  Must  we  be  terrified  into  rectitude  by 
the  flames  of  hell  ? 

Selfishness  and  pride,  the  failings  of  the  Pharisee, 
are  those  which  so  easily  beset  us.  Until  the 
axe  be  laid  to  the  root  of  these  great  trees,  the 
light  will  not  penetrate  to  the  ground  they  over- 
shadow. And  the  life  which  is  everywhere  strug- 
gling around  them  will  be  choked  before  maturity 
by  their  baneful  shade. 

The  world  has  still  its  evils  to  be  grappled  with, 
great  and  discouraging  as  they  are.  But  never 
will  the  enemy  be  met  successfully,  until  all  who 
profess  to  be  opposing  them  forget  their  self- 
esteem.  Why  should  they  be  narrowed  to  a  sect  ? 
Their  number  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  work 
which  lies  ready  to  their  hands.  If  instead  of 
applying  to  the  task  which  is  before  them,  they 
dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  the  weapons  to  employ, 
the  adversary  profits  by  divisions  in  the  camp. 
The  evil  increases  faster  than  the  remedy  :  and 
the  power  as  it  is  which  might  be  brought  against 
it,  is  checked  by  the  Pharisee's  besetting  sin. 


VIII 
THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  OF  A  PROPHET 

IN  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  distant  past.  And  if  it  did  so  to  the 
writer  of  the  narrative,  what  to  ourselves  must 
the  remoteness  be,  who  by  nearly  twenty  centuries 
are  removed  from  the  times  in  which  it  happened  ? 
He  recorded  the  incidents  in  good  faith,  as  they 
were  current  then.  But  we  are  apt  to  read  them 
as  we  read  in  our  morning  journal  the  speech  of 
the  statesman  on  the  previous  evening,  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  reporter  ;  if  not  always  in  the 
words  made  use  of,  at  least  in  the  significance 
intended. 

We  forget  the  difference  of  altered  circumstance  ; 
the  dependence  of  past  ages  on  tradition  ;  and  the 
difficulty  in  preserving  the  record  of  events  from 
involuntary  errors  of  transcription. 

We  are  out  of  all  sympathy  with  the  blatant 
orator  who  believes  and  hopes  that  there  is  nothing 
authentic  in  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  who  almost 
succeeds  in  establishing  the  fact  that  every  artless 
biographer  of  sacred  figures  was  as  genuine  aa 
impostor  as  himself.  But  we  have  very  much 
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sympathy  with  the  reverent  inquirer,  the  aim  of 
whose  conservative  instincts  is  to  probe  through 
that  which  is  traditional  to  the  precious  residuum 
of  truth.  Let  others  be  convinced  according  to 
their  faith  ;  we  see  at  least  looming  out  through 
the  hazes  of  the  past  the  strong  personalities  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  earnest  exponent,  John 
the  Baptist. 

In  more  than  one  sense  they  would  have  looked 
upon  the  days  in  which  they  lived  as  evil.  Their 
country,  though  nominally  ruled  by  a  Jew,  had 
been  laid  under  tribute  to  a  stranger.  But 
political  excitement  was  not  their  solicitude.  The 
call  which  was  urgent  to  the  minds  of  both,  was 
to  moral  and  religious  reformation.  Repentance 
was  the  watchword  with  which  the  career  of  the 
forerunner  opened,  because  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand. 

The  credentials  of  John  were  not  so  attractive 
as  were  those  of  his  kinsman  :  for  whilst  Jesus 
was  accredited  with  gifts  of  healing,  his  own  order 
of  attainments  did  not  reach  the  supernatural. 
Now  the  land  of  their  birth  was  the  cradle  of  this 
system  :  the  system  which  ever  since  the  days  of 
Sinai  had  justified  their  code  of  law. 

Without  a  powerful  appeal  to  interested  in- 
stincts, and  a  show  of  what  is  felt  to  be  divine 
authority,  in  enactments  for  the  rules  of  life,  there 
is  no  submission  in  a  barbarous  people,  to  the 
yoke  of  ethical  requirements,  but  each  one  is 
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led    by    the    impulse   of   individual   expediency. 

The  mistrust  of  equitable  ordering  is  at  the  root 
of  all  his  restlessness.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  temporary  inheritance.  In  his 
day  of  disappointment  he  looks  forward  to  the 
future  as  having  something  more  fraught  with 
promise  than  that  which  he  has  hitherto  experi- 
enced. Anticipation  is  a  need  to  the  average 
existence  ;  and  mental  uncertainty  invests  the 
mystic  with  a  fascinating  influence.  The  intense 
curiosity  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
excited  by  the  open  avowal  of  prediction,  has  not 
been  confined  to  any  special  representative  of 
position  or  of  intellect.  The  thirst  is  universal. 
In  our  human  situation  this  aptness  to  forecast  is 
not  surprising.  We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
mere  possibilities.  But  our  eagerness  whilst  be- 
ginning with  lawful  inquisition,  is  too  often  with 
indifference  to  the  end  which  is  essential. 

Credulity  likewise  is  apt  to  intrude  on  the 
inquiry ;  and  liberty  is  taken  with  every  recog- 
nized uncertainty  in  the  hands  of  illiteracy,  how- 
ever well  intentioned.  Within  the  province  more- 
over of  professional  expounding  the  messenger  is 
accorded  the  attribute  of  piety  in  proportion  to 
the  daring  of  his  flights  of  fancy.  He  is  every- 
where the  best  received  who,  without  any  faltering, 
promises  the  most,  and  has  passed  beyond  the 
threshold  of  ideal  scenes.  No  traveller  from  the, 
heart  of  an  unexplored  continent  will  be  listened 
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to  more  eagerly  than  one  who  can  unravel  every 
spiritual  secret,  and  open  up  the  councils  of 
eternity. 

He  who  affects  to  spurn  the  sciences  has  but 
little  fear  to  plunge  into  the  mazes  where  wise 
men  hesitate  to  tread.  The  unlimited  extension 
of  his  brief  is  a  matter  of  secondary  import.  It 
is  chiefly  the  reward,  and  not  its  cost,  which 
ministers  to  the  listener's  curiosity.  To  proclaim 
that  the  outer  courts  of  heaven  are  approached 
through  the  paths  of  spiritual  rectitude,  and  duties 
conscientiously  performed,  by  souls  which  have 
become  amenable  to  discipline,  is  a  too  unstimu- 
lating  nourishment.  But  the  speculative  utter- 
ances of  the  imperfectly  enlightened,  though 
acceptable,  and  sometimes  necessary  to  the  many, 
have  done  not  a  little  to  bring  religion  into  dis- 
repute, and  to  foster  indifference  in  outside  circles. 

Yet  long  before  the  dawning  of  the  Christian  era ; 
perhaps  even  almost  from  the  very  first,  the  design 
of  the  lawgiver  in  the  system  provided  for  the 
Jewish  people,  had  subsided  into  useless  ritual. 
With  survival  of  the  letter  the  spirit  had  departed  ; 
not  from  incompleteness  of  the  scheme  altogether, 
but  rather  the  unfitness  of  those  who  expounded  it. 

As  the  story  opens  there  were  many  amongst 
the  more  earnest  and  thoughtful,  impatient  of 
their  creed's  vacuity.  To  reflecting  minds  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  The  listless  round 
of  ceremonial  fulfilment ;  the  punctual  observance 
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of  the  fast  and  festival  had  little  of  the  ingredient 
of  necessary  conviction  :  it  had  nothing  to  answer 
to  the  human  craving.  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  It  is  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  that  which  may  succeed  it,  which 
creates  impatience  of  the  veil. 

No  wonder  at  the  prevalent  excitement  at  the 
rumour  that  a  prophet  was  approaching.  He 
comes  impressively,  if  not  sensationally.  He  is 
fresh  from  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  the  desert. 
His  temple  is  a  shrine  with  no  confining  walls. 
Its  vaulting  is  the  boundless  sky.  His  impassioned 
gesture  betrays  that  he  has  broken  with  the  formal 
and  conventional ;  and  his  language  appeals  to 
the  experiences  of  men. 

This  prophet  of  the  desert  commands  our  sym- 
pathy because  his  methods  are  as  natural  as  his 
spontaneity.  The  brief  record  of  his  labour  is 
transparently  convincing.  There  is  no  ingredient 
in  it  of  the  mystic  or  miraculous.  His  plea  to  the 
crowd  which  pressed  on  his  seclusion  was  the  need 
of  an  integrity  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
external.  His  resolute  attack  was  directed  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  hollow  and  the  formal,  with  their 
necessary  fostering  of  insincerity  ;  whilst  reliance 
on  hereditary  privilege  he  showed  to  be  utterly 
valueless. 

The  work  he  engaged  in  did  not  owe  its  origin 
to  any  feeling  of  aggrandizement,  but  was  one  of 
complete  disinterestedness.  To  dive  too  deeply 
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into  motive  power  is  not  always  just.  But  to 
engage  in  good  works  for  the  sake  of  notoriety 
is  a  sorry  way  of  taking  part  in  them.  There  was 
here  apparently  no  thirst  for  fame.  He  was  only 
the  herald  and  instrument  of  one  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  greater  than  himself.  That  rising 
sun  would  witness  his  decline. 

It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  such  a  single  spirit  that 
we  enter  upon  work  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or 
engage  in  philanthropic  undertakings.  There  ac- 
companies it  too  often,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
some  not  so  disinterested  motive  :  the  love  of 
approbation,  the  secret  hankering  for  popularity. 
One  hitherto  obscure  begins  his  career  with 
modesty.  His  abilities  gradually  bring  him  into 
prominence,  and  the  incense  of  flattery  is  sweet 
to  him.  What  at  first  was  real  becomes  at  length 
artificial ;  and  its  value  is  disparaged  by  his  self- 
sufficiency.  Then  so-called  duty  means  chiefly 
ostentation  ;  the  simple  teacher  has  merged  into 
the  orator. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  easily  ensnared.  The 
multitude  may  fail  to  see  our  hollowness  :  but 
what  is  more  offensive  to  a  rational  understanding 
than  the  platitudes  of  religious  declamation  ? 
This  is  even  more  adverse  to  the  winning  the 
indifferent  to  sober  thought  than  the  wildest 
ravings  of  the  fanatic  or  enthusiast. 

It  cannot  perhaps  always  be  completely  other- 
wise. The  world  will  obtrude  itself  on  solemn 
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systems,  on  forms  of  worship,  and  conventional 
expoundings. 

In  the  ways  of  the  forerunner  conventionality 
was  absent.  He  does  not  bring  woe  to  bear  upon 
the  simple,  and  reserve  his  complacent  things  for 
the  powerful.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  which  he 
believed  was  at  hand  may  not  have  been  exactly 
that  which  he  had  pictured,  a  dominion  which 
should  come  through  the  zeal  of  abnegation  and 
of  earnest  pleading,  secure  against  assault  of 
prejudice  and  passion.  It  was  one  to  be  begun 
and  continued  evermore  with  perplexing  alterna- 
tions :  now  hopeful  victory,  now  cruel  frustration 
of  the  heart's  desire. 

Though  a  spiritual  empire,  and  which  had  for 
its  design  the  sovereignty  of  peace,  it  was  only 
to  be  established  by  the  frightful  catastrophies 
which  help  to  consolidate  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  ;  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood.  This  in  its  literal  and  truest  sense  was  the 
course  ordained  for  the  emergence  of  the  human 
from  the  slough  of  ignorance  ;  the  inheritance  and 
bondage  of  its  imperfection. 

The  time  was  at  hand  to  test  the  strength  of 
this  prophet  of  the  desert.  There  had  reached 
King  Herod  the  fame  of  one  who  recalled  the  epoch 
of  Elijah.  Austerity  was  his  feature  in  his  food 
and  raiment.  His  design  was  to  reform  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers  ;  to  bring  back  their  children, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  And  this  with  no  ulterior 
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motive  ;  no  pretension  to  authority  as  was  fastened 
on  his  kinsman.  Will  the  prophet  defer  to  rank 
and  wealth  in  the  fervour  of  his  impassioned 
declamation  ?  No,  the  voice  which  in  the  wilder- 
ness cried  repentance  to  the  multitude,  will  not 
smooth  its  tongue  to  the  polite. 

King  Herod  sends  for  him  and  listens  to  him 
gladly.  Now  Herod  had  been  guilty  of  a  wrong 
towards  his  brother,  and  he  lives  in  its  perpetua- 
tion. Will  the  rapturous  reformer  allude  to  the 
injustice,  or  conveniently  ignore  it  with  com- 
placent acquiescence  ?  Doubtless  he  had  made 
his  resolution  from  the  first.  No  critical  situation 
would  prompt  him  to  a  compromise,  and  the 
dungeon  is  his  certain  requital. 

And  because  he  was  true  to  his  self-imposed 
mission,  he  met  the  prophet's  fate  :  the  tragic 
fate  for  which  Jesus  will  erelong  upbraid  Jeru- 
salem. He  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  but  it  was  a 
grievous  trial  to  his  trust.  That  happiest  of  all 
consolations  to  which  the  mind  looks  forward  at 
the  last,  seems  almost  completely  to  have  failed 
him.  The  work  so  well  begun  thus  prematurely 
ended,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  release,  he  sends 
messengers  to  Christ  to  ask  him  what  his  mission 
is  :  for  surely  one  who  has  attained  to  such  dis- 
tinction, by  repute  in  the  unwonted,  will  be 
stirred  for  his  deliverance.  And  so  the  captive 
lingers  on  in  growing  apprehension,  perplexed  by 
doubt,  tormented  by  uncertainty. 

H 
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Herein  is  the  mystery  of  life.  There  are 
moments  so  dark  and  threatening,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  hope  or  of  assurance,  that  helpless  as  we 
are,  they  seem  but  to  mock  our  fond  assumptions 
of  a  Providence  that  will  not  fail  us.  There  are 
those  who  are  doing  what  they  can,  the  missionary 
abroad,  the  philanthropist  at  home,  to  forward 
what  they  think  are  the  designs  of  Almighty 
Wisdom.  But  their  efforts  seem  all  unsupported. 
They  involve  the  performer  in  anxiety  and  ruin. 
Brute  force  is  too  often  triumphant.  The  powers 
of  evil  seem  to  gain  the  mastery. 

Not  in  every  case,  indeed  :  though  this  has  been 
the  story  of  many  of  the  most  self-denying  workers. 
The  more  their  aspiration  for  the  true  and  good, 
the  more  their  trust  to  meet  with  something  of 
perfection,  the  more  will  the  reality  deny  their 
hopes.  And  the  reaction  is  inevitable.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  John  thought  to  be  at 
hand,  and  for  which  he  had  been  urging  prepara- 
tion, was  not  destined,  at  any  rate  as  yet,  to  be  the 
kingdom  which  his  faith  had  pictured. 

The  indifferent  who  know  no  other  deity  than 
self,  and  who  shirk  their  share  of  the  burden  others 
help  to  bear,  may  have  their  misgivings  with  the 
rest,  but  never  such  as  to  generate  disquietude. 
Their  tranquillity  thereby  is  not  in  any  way 
affected.  This  is  not  altogether  an  enviable  state. 
Better  the  perplexities  of  a  prophet  in  the  dungeon, 
and  even  the  sorrow  which  it  brings  him,  than  the 
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calculating  hardness  which  looks  on  all  things  with 
an  equal  eye,  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and 
oppression ;  contented  with  whatever  is,  and 
caring  but  little  for  the  spiritual  progress  of  the 
world. 

And  the  experiences  of  history  come  with  clear 
admonition  that  we  cannot  expect  or  look  for  here, 
any  more  than  the  consciousness  of  having  striven 
in  behalf  of  what  is  right.  Perhaps  it  is  no  mean 
reward.  The  rest  is  utterly  beyond  us.  Resigna- 
tion is  that  after  which  we  must  endeavour.  The 
ordering  of  the  Universe  seems  hard  and  pitiless  ; 
the  laws  of  existence  inexorable  and  crushing. 
But  with  the  reign  of  Power,  its  beauty  and  its 
skill,  its  apparent  design,  imperfect  though  it 
seems  to  us,  we  cannot  let  go  our  hope. 

We  must  lay  the  harmony  and  beauty  in  the 
scale,  with  all  their  wondrous  adaptations,  against 
the  waste,  the  sternness,  and  the  death.  Our 
vision  is  limited  to  perception  of  results.  We  are 
not  yet  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  awful 
Power.  We  are  servants,  ignorant  of  reasons  : 
children  whose  duty  is  to  listen  and  obey.  Sense 
often  steeped  in  tears  will  question  the  existence 
of  Immortal  Love.  But  hope  holds  out  its  arms, 
and  strains  its  eyes  to  catch  through  the  cloud  the 
shadow  of  the  Eternal  Lord. 

Here  we,  who  have  not  seen  his  face, 
Him  only  may  by  faith  embrace. 

A  faith  which  if  it  has  not  prescience  yet  to 
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satisfy,  is  of  a  higher  order  still  than  that  which 
is  implied  in  assertions  of  the  vanished  past.  It 
is  even  that  faith  which  deals  with  things  present 
in  a  spirit  which  approaches  the  divine  ;  which 
reigns  victorious  over  selfish  will,  and  learns  to 
overcome  the  world. 

The  mystery  is  awful  to  John  in  his  captivity, 
after  a  life  cut  all  too  short ;  one  spent  in  the 
endeavour  to  perfect  his  nature,  and  to  establish 
the  empire  of  heaven  upon  earth,  why  light  should 
not  shine  upon  his  latest  hours  ;  but  that  he 
gropes  alone  in  darkness  and  in  doubt.  No  wonder 
at  his  question  of  despair,  as  in  the  horrors  of 
seclusion  a  thousand  times  more  trying  than  the 
silence  of  the  desert,  he  anticipates  the  footsteps 
of  the  executioner.  The  reply  which  is  sent  by 
Christ  assumes  that  the  nature  of  his  gifts  should 
amply  testify  his  deity. 

His  deity  !  the  captive  plaintively  had  argued  : 
why  then  does  he  who  yearns  for  the  redeeming 
of  the  world  delay  the  consummation  of  his 
heart's  desire  ? 

For  even  that  innocence  and  goodness  he  im- 
plored, is  forced  in  its  agony  into  something  like 
reproach,  as  it  feels  itself  dying  and  forsaken. 
What  are  we,  the  undeserving,  that  we  should 
look  for  more  than  they,  the  divinely  spiritual  ? 
Individual  experience  cannot  frame  a  rule.  The 
infallible  token  is  not  what  is  called  the  triumphant 
death.  The  very  nature  of  the  scourge  at  the 
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final  moment  controls  the  mortal  state.  The 
greatest  saints  are  overclouded  at  the  last.  To 
be  doing  our  best  in  health  and  strength  is  the 
indispensable  initial  for  the  wished-for  end.  The 
issue  is  in  other  hands.  I  shall  find  trouble  and 
heaviness,  was  the  anticipation  of  one  in  his 
thoughtful  psalm  of  life.  But  he  did  not  lose 
his  trust.  Father,  breathed  out  the  expiring 
Christ,  into  thy  keeping  I  commend  my  spirit. 
To  die  is  gain,  was  the  conviction  of  St.  Paul. 
This  note  of  resignation,  plaintive  yet  hopeful,  is 
the  chord  which  we  must  strike.  So  then  hence- 
forward, be  it  life  or  death,  let  us  hope  it  may  be 
well.  One  single  aspiration  is  for  every  heart, 
Let  the  will  of  God  be  done. 


IX 
THINGS  WHICH  BELONG  TO  OUR  PEACE  : 

CHRIST  WEEPING  OVER  JERUSALEM 

THE  things  which  belong  to  one's  peace  !  What 
are  they  ?  A  condition  of  mind  is  here  implied, 
something  higher  than  the  one  instinctive  to  our 
human  nature.  The  first,  the  most  natural,  is 
happiness ;  that  mental  satisfaction  on  whose 
pursuit  we  are  all  of  us,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
intent,  in  the  fevered  race  of  life. 

From  the  earliest  beginning  this  unquenchable 
yearning  is  the  aim  and  object  underlying  every 
motive.  For  present  outlay  the  return  which  we 
expect,  far  oftener  than  not,  must  be  immediate. 
Sometimes  nevertheless  it  is  remote  ;  and  except 
on  the  principle  of  trust,  uncertain.  With  faith 
for  other  than  mere  temporary  gain  the  secluded 
devotee  barters  ease  and  opportunity.  He  lace- 
rates his  body  and  disciplines  his  mind.  He 
tortures  and  wears  himself  by  perpetual  vigil.; 
believing  as  he  does,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
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that  his  stern  self-denial,  and  difficult  endurance, 
will  ensure  him  eternity's  reward. 

And  thousands  are  engaged  in  some  present 
abnegation  to  secure  satisfaction  in  less  distant 
time.  They  look  forward  to  passing  the  evening 
of  their  days  in  peace  and  quietness.  But  do 
they  gain,  as  a  rule,  what  they  seek  so  persever- 
ingly  ?  The  question  is  coeval  with  human  under- 
standing. Oh  where  shall  the  place  of  happiness 
be  found  ? 

Our  ideas  and  conceptions  of  it  are  oftentimes 
erroneous.  The  better  portion  of  our  years,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  what 
proves  in  the  end  to  be  an  ever-flitting  phantom. 
Man  always  will  be,  never  yet  is  blest.  In  the 
morning  of  life  we  firmly  believe  in  the  happiness 
of  maturity.  We  do  not  connect  it  with  the 
thought  of  application,  and  the  gentle  discipline 
of  home.  The  perfection  of  existence  is  command 
of  leisure,  and  the  joy  of  inactivity.  But  how 
different  from  the  daydream  is  the  stern  reality, 
with  its  certain  disappointments,  anxieties,  vexa- 
tions. Emancipation  from  necessary  training  is 
exchanged  for  another  and  more  fretting  yoke. 
Escape  from  the  burden  of  life  were  impossible .  In 
some  one  form  the  man  now  strives  and  toils  :  and 
work  and  toil  drag  care  in  their  train  ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  life  he  is  often  wounded.  So  the  period 
of  happiness  must  be  the  evening  of  existence, 
when  the  drudgery  is  over,  and  he  has  earned  a 
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competence,  when  anxiety  is  past,  and  his  wants 
are  satisfied,  and  when  all  goes  smoothly,  smoothly 
as  it  never  went  before. 

Then  the  day  grows  late.  But  the  reality  even 
now  is  different  to  the  anticipation.  When  did 
things  go  always  smoothly  ?  The  happiness  he 
begins  to  discover  in  the  retrospect.  It  was  in 
the  period  of  his  early  childhood,  notwithstand- 
ing the  recollection  of  study  and  discipline.  He 
thinks  there  were  even  days  of  satisfaction  when 
subsequently  engaged  in  labour.  And  honourable 
labour,  be  it  that  of  hand  or  brain,  he  confesses 
to  be  far  more  conducive  to  happiness  than  is 
at  length  the  period  of  that  wished  for  inactivity, 
which  is  something  like  a  burden  to  the  mind. 

Yes :  often  men's  opinions  turn  out  to  be 
erroneous  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
They  choose  some  path  which  they  imagine  must 
lead  up  to  it ;  and  it  soon  turns  out  to  be  the 
wrong  one.  They  covet  perhaps  the  ewe  lamb  of 
their  neighbour,  though  they  themselves  have 
flocks  and  herds. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  those  who 
were  deluded  in  their  views  concerning  it.  We 
read  of  one  who  believed  that  the  possession  of 
a  vineyard  would  add  much  to  his  future  satisfac- 
tion. He  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  and  would  not 
be  denied  it  at  any  price.  When  he  found  that 
an  obstacle  opposed  his  wish,  his  spirit  became, 
sad  :  he  laid  himself  down  and  turned  away  his 
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face,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Instead 
of  receiving  the  inevitable  as  he  should,  in  a  manly 
and  unselfish  way,  he  brooded  on  his  heart's 
desire,  till  his  mind  became  ready  for  any  lawless- 
ness and  villainy,  to  be  deterred  by  nothing,  even 
perjury  and  murder. 

But  the  happiness  he  anticipated  did  not  come. 
Remorse,  on  the  contrary,  at  length  overtook  him  ; 
though  rather  the  remorse  of  fear.  And  as  is  the 
case  with  the  weak  and  superstitious,  he  thought 
only  to  atone  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  a  crime 
for  which  there  was  no  compensation  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  wronged  so  cruelly.  He  put  on 
sackcloth  and  fasted,  a  very  easy  penance  :  a 
rending  of  the  garment  rather  than  the  heart. 
And  the  end  of  his  life  corresponded.  Was  the 
vineyard  a  thing  which  belonged  to  his  peace  ? 
Was  Ahab's  an  enviable  frame  of  mind  ? 

In  another,  and  yet  more  notorious  case,  a  man 
is  led  to  believe,  by  some  unaccountable  infatua- 
tion, that  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  infamously 
acquired,  will  conduce  to  his  aggrandizement  and 
happiness.  He  betrays  his  confidential  friend. 
And  what  a  friend !  Not  one  like  him  whom  the 
world  is  so  ready  to  dignify  with  the  name  ;  one 
who  flatters  you  in  prosperity  and  ignores  you  in 
adversity  ;  who  is  forward  and  ostentatious  in 
his  acknowledgment  when  the  verdict  of  the  crowd 
is  with  you,  but  who  when  you  are  smitten  by  the 
hand  of  fate,  and  are  lying  wounded  and  bleeding 
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on  the  highway  of  life,  will  pass  you  by  on  the 
other  side.  Thirty  pieces  of  silver !  They  are 
powerless  to  vindicate  a  conscience  which  is 
maddening.  The  agony  of  the  cross  was  great, 
but  it  was  light  in  comparison  with  such  utter  in- 
expressible remorse. 

The  things  which  belong  to  our  peace  :  can  we 
always  discriminate  them  rightly  ?  Happiness 
and  peace  are  not  quite  identical.  We  may  some- 
times be  at  peace,  and  yet  not  perfectly  happy  : 
whilst  apparently  happy  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  very  little  ground  for  peace. 

For  how  many  things  there  are  to  interfere 
with  happiness  :  the  cares  and  troubles  inseparable 
from  existence  ;  the  sorrows  of  bereavement ;  the 
inability  to  penetrate  beyond  the  veil.  Does  it 
not  seem  a  mockery  to  whisper  of  happiness  to 
hearts  which  are  torn  and  bleeding,  to  eyes  which 
are  streaming  with  tears  ?  Will  there  not  always 
be  those  as  long  as  the  world  outlasts  for  habita- 
tion, who  are  prostrate 

with  trials  and  losses, 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 
Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  opinions  of  those  on  this 
subject,  whose  wisdom  was  strengthened  by  experi- 
ence. Truth,  we  may  be  certain,  will  underlie 
their  arguments,  though  practically  they  may  not 
be  entirely  borne  out.  The  maxim  cannot  always, 
be  relied  on  as  invariable.  Here  is  the  error  into 
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which  we  are  apt  to  fall.  In  our  ready  veneration 
we  are  quick  to  identify  the  figurative  with  the 
literal,  and  to  attach  interpretations  to  proverbial 
lessons  which  are  contradicted  by  the  facts  of 
observation. 

It  had  ever  come  to  the  wide  experience  of  one 
amongst  the  Hebrew  Psalmists,  that  the  righteous 
man  was  delivered  out  of  every  tribulation  ;  nor 
could  he,  at  the  closing  of  a  long  life,  recall  a  case 
of  destitution  amongst  any  of  his  children.  There 
are  those  who  would  draw  the  inference  that  if 
prosperity  is  not  actually  consequent  on  piety, 
the  reverse  of  these  conditions  is  established. 
Truth,  as  we  have  said,  underlies  the  maxim.  But 
mischief  may  be  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by 
detaching  those  from  a  reasonable  service,  whom 
we  practically  compel  in  their  search  for  what  is 
real,  to  falsify  their  own  intelligence  and  results 
of  their  candid  observation. 

A  peaceful  end  was  to  the  same  writer  the  invar- 
iable portion  of  the  upright.  Yes,  undoubtedly, 
as  a  rule  it  is:  and  we  hope  and  expect  it  to 
follow  as  a  consequence.  Yet  it  is  not  without  its 
pitiful  exceptions.  When  the  frame  is  agonized 
with  excruciating  pain,  and  the  mind  takes  its 
tone  from  the  wearisome  unrest,  breaking  down 
irrecoverably  at  length,  wandering  in  darkness,  and 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  unconnected  thought,  it  can- 
not be  said,  strictly  speaking,  that  there  is  here 
either  happiness  or  peace. 
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And  we  all,  no  doubt,  sometimes  wonder  why 
he  who  is  described  as  the  God  of  peace  should 
allow  his  creation  to  be  marred  by  strife.  The 
elements  are  at  war  continually  to  the  detriment 
and  extinction  of  life.  Of  old,  it  was  said,  the 
floods  rage  horribly.  The  work  of  devastation  is 
continually  going  on.  The  earthquake  overturns 
and  swallows  up  its  thousands  ;  the  restless  vol- 
cano overwhelms.  Ruin  is  written  on  revolving 
globes.  A  conflict  of  interests  seems  everywhere 
to  be  present.  The  instinct  of  cruelty  inspires 
the  brutes.  One  tribe  exists  by  destruction  of 
another  ;  and  traces  of  death  are  to  be  found 
before  the  creation  of  our  race. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  in  the  midst  of  our  per- 
plexities we  turn  for  hope  to  the  Power  which  is 
behind  it  all.  His  paths  are  in  the  sea,  and  his 
footsteps  in  the  great  waters,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out.  Thereupon  we  are  instructed  to 
implore  for  peace,  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  Those  whom  we  may  trust  have 
bequeathed  their  experiences  of  the  one  only  way 
in  which  it  comes.  It  rests  in  a  measure  with  our- 
selves. They  connect  it  inseparably  with  all  holy 
desires,  and  all  just  works,  and  hearts  in  harmony 
with  right.  Whatever  else  befalls,  we  may  never 
hope  for  its  internal  advent  as  long  as  our  reckon- 
ing with  the  Almighty  is  at  fault :  if  we  are 
obstinately  wanting  in  the  rule  of  charity,  and  our 
dealings  are  not  strictly  just ;  if  in  any  way  we  are 
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hollow,  insincere,  or  hypocritical,  striving  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  appear  what  we  really  are  not. 

Peace  I  leave  with  you,  said  the  Master  to  the 
disciple  ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  There  was  nothing 
supernatural  in  his  welcome  legacy.  He  left  it 
in  his  sacred  precepts.  He  instructed  them  how 
best  to  live.  He  left  it  in  the  memory  of  his 
divine  example.  He  taught  them  how  best  to  die. 
He  died  first  to  the  world  and  its  allurements. 
Did  he  not  disclaim  the  desire  of  a  kingdom  ? 
Might  he  have  gained  a  crown  he  had  preferred  a 
cross  ?  A  crown  indeed  at  length  he  wore  ;  but  it 
was  a  crown  to  wound  him,  it  was  one  of  thorns. 
He  who  spoke  of  peace,  and  taught  his  disciples 
how  best  they  might  secure  it,  was  aware  it  was 
not  always  happiness. 

What  was  there  of  happiness,  as  the  world  counts 
happiness,  in  his  life  of  sublime  self-sacrifice  ? 
What  was  there  of  peace,  we  had  almost  said  of 
hope,  as  earth  receded  from  his  sight ;  his  crushing 
sense  of  failure  and  desertion  ;  each  effort  over- 
thrown ;  no  glimpse  vouchsafed  him  of  his  work's 
reward  ;  the  unsupported  agony  of  death,  and  he, 
the  holy  one,  forsaken  ? 

Nor  could  the  disciple  expect  to  be  above  his 
Master.  Persecution  and  suffering  and  loss  were 
the  portion  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  Peace  !  Nay,  rather  was  it  not  a  sword  ? 
A  man's  foes  to  be  they  of  his  own  household ! 
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Their  only  peace  was  that  which  came  from  the 
soul  at  one  with  the  Creator.  Herein,  says  St. 
Paul,  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God 
and  man. 

Under  no  other  circumstances  can  we  ever 
expect  it  to  dwell  with  ourselves.  But  can  we 
hope  with  a  certainty  to  attain  it  ?  It  may 
not  indeed  reach  us  in  a  form  so  intensified 
as  with  rapture  to  surpass  the  understanding. 
We  are  apt  to  identify  the  spiritual  with  the 
physical.  We  know  at  any  rate  it  cannot 
come  while  anything  unworthy  agitates  the 
mind.  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master  ? 
The  welcome  messenger  will  give  no  sign  ;  never 
will  it  fly  with  its  emblem  to  the  ark  until  the 
deluge  of  strife  is  abating  ;  till  the  waters  cease, 
like  the  troubled  sea,  to  cast  up  mire  and  clay. 

And  we  may  understand  the  condition  of  grow- 
ing by  degrees  so  hardened  that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  at  length  to  attain  to  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  or  even  to  be  able  to  conceive 
what  a  desirable  thing  it  is.  The  things  which 
belong  to  one's  peace  in  the  end  are  hidden  from 
the  eyes. 

The  utter  indifference  to  its  own  condition,  of 
his  distracted  country,  drew  tears  from  the  sym- 
pathizing eyes  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  season  of  the 
Passover  ;  and,  as  his  custom  is,  he  is  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast.  He  is  now  about 
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to  enter  the  city,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany,  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  burst  upon 
his  view  the  outlines  of  the  Temple,  and  other 
noble  works.  So  beautiful  in  their  proportions 
are  they  as  to  elicit  the  rapture  of  one  of  the 
admiring  disciples :  Master,  what  manner  of 
stones,  and  what  buildings  are  here  ! 

To  ordinary  sight  there  was  everything  to 
captivate.  To  a  far-seeing  eye  there  was  much  to 
deplore.  Did  one  look  for  justice  they  but  found 
oppression  ;  did  one  yearn  for  the  real,  they  were 
met  with  the  pretence.  In  vain  had  Christ  taught, 
entreated,  pleaded  ;  as  often  his  counsel  had  been 
spurned.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  bear  aught 
but  flattery  ;  and  truth  is  abhorrent,  however 
friendly  the  intent.  He  clearly  saw  that  pharisaic 
malice  was  bent  on  his  destruction.  Not  all  his 
sympathy  will  avail  him  anything  ;  his  heart  of 
compassion  is  of  no  account.  Was  not  Jerusalem 
the  city  of  unenviable  notoriety  ?  Had  it  not 
always  killed  the  prophets  ? 

But  it  was  not  for  the  death  which,  with  a 
strong  presentiment,  he  knew  awaited  him  that 
Jesus  mourned.  The  land  was  groaning  under  the 
dominion  of  the  stranger,  and  he  felt  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  could  not  be  now  far 
off.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  son  he  yearns  for 
his  country.  With  the  earnestness  of  a  prophet 
he  thinks  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  And 
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when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  to  thy  peace  :  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  Passover.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  people  on 
the  score  of  neglect  in  the  observance  of  this 
ancient  rite.  In  conformity  to  established  custom, 
in  every  tradition  and  usage  of  the  Fathers,  their 
spiritual  advisers  were  unceasing.  No  less  was 
their  religious  zeal  apparent  in  their  ardour  of  the 
controversial  spirit.  The  debate  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Samaritan  was  not  as  to  the  means  by 
which  goodness  and  truth  could  be  effectually 
arrived  at,  but  as  to  the  spot  most  adapted  for 
devotion.  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
tain ;  and  in  Jerusalem  ye  say  is  the  place  where 
men  ought  to  worship. 

These  bitter  disputants  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  highest  expression  of  spiritual  excellence  was 
fettered  by  no  local  claim.  It  might  be  in  the 
desert,  or  it  might  be  in  the  Temple.  It  might 
be  in  the  forest,  or  it  might  be  on  the  mountain. 
Now  the  Master  would  have  said,  Whencesoever  it 
proceeds,  take  heed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you. 

The  things  which  belonged  to  their  peace  were 
higher  yet  than  those  which  were  designed  in 
compassion  to  their  weakness.  They  had  found 
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them  abundantly  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
they  saw,  but  they  rejected  them  in  Christ.  For 
them,  to  no  purpose  was  his  divine  example,  his 
appeal  to  conscience,  his  appeal  to  reason  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  have  been.  An  appeal  which 
transcends  the  reasoning  faculties  is  no  appeal  at 
all ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  the  appeal  to  ourselves 
is  as  much  in  the  present  as  in  the  past.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived.  Were  the  vision  of  the  Son  of 
Man  vouchsafed  to  us,  there  are  those  who  would 
account  it  blasphemy.  The  indifferent  would 
mock,  the  profane  would  turn  it  into  a  jest.  Did 
he  work  some  miracle  of  mercy,  they  would  see  in 
it  the  agency  of  an  evil  spirit. 

We  find  it  easier  to  receive  the  tradition  of  the 
Fathers  than  to  sift  the  pretensions  of  con- 
temporary truth.  No  ;  we  must  mete  the  same 
measure  to  ourselves  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
mete  to  the  Jew.  If  we  are  indifferent  to  that 
goodness  of  which  he  who  wept  over  Jerusalem 
was  the  embodiment,  why  then  we  are  rejecting 
Christ. 

However  inconsistent  they  may  be  in  practice, 
men  are  not  generally  backward  in  profession. 
Belief,  to  the  formalist,  presents  no  difficulty. 
His  religion  is  not  that  of  effort.  He  believes,  as 
he  affirms,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting. 
But  what  is  his  conception  of  a  saint  ?  He  will 
talk  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Holy  One,  of  his  blood 
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and  righteousness,  of  faith  in  his  name.  Is  not 
this  something  like  an  inconsistency,  if  his  actions 
do  not  correspond  with  his  professions  ?  Is  the 
assumption  reasonable  which  he  takes  so  easily  for 
granted  ? 

Who  are  they,  we  may  presume,  who  best  are 
concerned  in  life  eternal  ?  Is  the  future  world 
to  be  tenanted  by  the  implacable  votaries  of  dis- 
cord, of  selfishness  and  insincerity ;  by  the 
possessors  of  instincts  which  they  have  been  whilst 
here  at  no  pains  to  mortify  ?  What  a  heaven  it 
must  be  !  Or  is  there  no  resurrection,  no  life 
everlasting,  except  for  those  faithful  and  wise 
servants  who  have  improved  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  their  trust  ? 

But  perhaps  we  require  some  great  reverse, 
some  striking  sign,  to  urge  us  to  the  mark  of  our 
higher  calling,  and  to  remind  us  that  the  time  is 
short  for  seeking  the  things  which  belong  to  our 
peace.  Did  the  proof  exist  beyond  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  all  our  hopes  lay  buried  in  the  grave  ; 
that  there  were  nothing  for  our  sentient  faculties 
beyond  it,  no  glad  futurity,  no  happy  re-existence, 
the  argument  might  fall  unmeaningly  on  those 
who  cried  as  the  welcome  of  each  passing  hour, 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

Nothing  here  indeed  appeals  so  convincingly  to 
sense  as  that  we  listen  with  eagerness  to  the  voice 
and  say,  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth  it. 
Nothing  else  is  to  be  seen  as  yet  than  what  is 
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visible  to  the  eye  of  faith  ;  shadows  only  now  in 
a  feeble  glimmering  of  dawn.  We  have  caught  no 
full,  no  satisfying  glimpse  of  a  holy  victim,  '  fresh 
from  a  dreadful  sacrifice  ' ;  marred  and  bloodless, 
ascending  to  the  sky. 

His  is  an  easy  and  enviable  trust,  who  has  never 
with  something  like  fear  and  trembling  asked 
himself  the  thrilling  question,  If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again  ?  But  until  the  reality  of  a  Pro- 
vidence be  disproved,  the  soul  still  clings  to  the 
hope  of  immortality.  It  says  like  the  Patriarch 
wrestling  in  his  vision,  wrestling  alone  with  the 
unknown  and  awful,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou 
hast  blessed  me.  It  believes  that  the  day  may 
break  at  length,  and  the  shadows  disperse  and 
flee  away.  What  remains  for  us  then  but  to  be 
faithful  unto  death,  like  that  immaculate  and 
willing  martyr  ? 

There  is  danger  always  of  falling  into  extremes. 
Indifference  on  the  one  hand  tempts  us.  In  our 
reprobation  of  formalism  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  help  in  developing  the  Puritanical.  They  can- 
not be  commended  for  judicious  forethought  who 
place  the  arguments  of  religion  to  the  young  in 
a  light  so  unattractive  as  to  make  of  a  reasonable 
call  to  duty  a  repulsive  and  unwilling  service.  It 
is  not  expedient,  it  is  not  good,  to  paint  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  peace  in  harsh  and  forbidding 
colours.  The  impression  of  gloom  on  sensitive 
and  tender  minds,  by  the  pleading  indiscreetly  of 
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a  cause  however  urgent,  may  be  one  which  it  will 
be  difficult  afterwards  to  efface.  They  may  not 
yet  see  with  discriminating  sight ;  theirs  is  not 
yet  maturity  of  judgment. 

They  need  not  be  shown  through  the  wilds  of 
austerity  the  distant  avenue  to  heaven.  The 
path  may  not  be  strewn  with  perennial  flowers  ; 
but  give  them  the  free  air  and  sunshine  of  the  day. 
Let  no  forced  relations  of  spiritual  experience 
scare  them  from  a  reasonable  allegiance.  Obedi- 
ence to  authority  implies  no  harshness.  Cede  to 
them  their  innocent  and  healthful  recreations, 
whilst  pointing  to  the  hollowness  of  what  is  called 
the  world. 

Teach  them  to  be  generous,  truthful,  and  un- 
selfish. Insist  on  the  unworthiness  of  duplicity 
and  deceit.  Let  no  jesting  on  subjects  which  are 
held  as  sacred,  relax  the  veneration  instinctive  to 
a  youthful  mind.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  Precocity  of  conceit  is  repulsive.  Let  not 
the  aptitude  for  uncharitable  criticism  be  either 
encouraged  or  allowed.  Infinity  of  power  lies  in 
good  example.  Youth  is  not  slow  to  detect  in- 
consistency. What,  in  Apostolic  expectation  of 
success,  was  the  crowning  effort  of  ingenuous 
caution  ?  Lest  that  by  any  means  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway. 

Through  the  plains  of  duty  is  the  path  of  peace. 
Unattractive  perhaps  and  tedious  it  may  be. 
Some  may  have  the  burden  of  a  cross  to  carry. 
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Some  may  even  stumble  and  fall  beneath  its 
weight.  Did  not  Jesus  carry  one  before  us  ? 
For  all  without  exception  resignation  is  the  key- 
note to  what  Providence  marks  out.  Men  may 
find  perhaps  in  this,  though  they  see  it  imperfectly 
and  fail  to  understand  it  yet,  the  things  which 
appertain  to  peace.  The  cross,  if  they  bear  it, 
may  eventually  lift  them  up  ;  may  raise  them 
nearer  to  heaven  and  to  God. 


X 

VIA  CRUCIS 

THE  shifting  season  of  the  year  approaches  when 
the  theme  of  the  Cross  invites  us  to  reflection. 
Not  that  at  any  time  it  is  out  of  sight.  There  is 
not  a  page  in  the  life  of  Christ  in  which  that  sign, 
the  sign  of  discipline,  does  not  stand  promin- 
ently forth  before  us.  Its  lesson  was  in  learning 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Though  the  burden 
was  heavy  he  did  not  murmur  or  shrink  from  its 
oppression.  He  ratified  the  urgency,  whilst  often 
he  was  almost  crushed  beneath  the  weight.  The 
last  which  he  carried  he  prepared  for  at  Geth- 
semane ;  he  went  with  it  to  Calvary,  and  there 
was  lifted  up. 

Few  who  have  not  borne  it  have  attained  to 
their  Ascension.  In  every  age  the  conquering 
saints  have  crucified  their  wills,  in  obedience  to 
the  pleadings  of  the  still  small  voice ;  a  glad 
renunciation  of  the  fleeting  days,  through  strong 
conviction  of  eternal  years.  Their  souls  athirst 
for  God  ;  his  semblance  their  unceasing  dream  ; 
their  ever-present  thought  the  sinless  rest  of  the. 
celestial  city ;  might  faith  but  catch  one  distant 
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glimpse,  if  only  of  its  outer  courts.  The  way  of 
peace  they  believed  was  through  the  fire  :  men 
whom  no  sword  or  furnace  could  affright.  Yes, 
sometimes  there  was  no  alternative  ;  and  the  law 
came  at  length  to  be  accepted  as  inevitable,  No 
Cross,  no  Crown. 

We  learn  from  the  example  of  those  who  having 
borne  it,  whether  from  constraint  or  willingly,  have 
attained  in  the  end  to  its  conferring.  Man,  like 
the  creature  which  he  brings  into  subjection, 
requires  to  be  tamed  and  softened.  Behold,  we 
put  bits  into  the  horses'  mouths,  that  they  may 
obey  us.  Nor  is  human  education  a  scheme  of 
letters  only,  but  chiefly  an  authoritative  reception 
of  the  voice  of  daily  circumstance.  Imperiousness 
and  selfishness  are  ingredients  of  man's  birthright ; 
he  is  prone  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weak.  But  he  is  quick  to  discern 
the  injustices  of  others  ;  and  slow  to  understand 
that  endurance  may  be  good  for  him.  But  when 
grievous  reverse  has  perhaps  been  experienced,  or 
his  strength  is  challenged,  and  he  has  almost  sunk 
beneath  the  weight ;  looking  back  from  the 
eminence  to  which  it  may  have  raised  him,  he 
does  not  eventually  wish  it  had  been  otherwise  ; 
on  the  contrary,  rather  he  is  thankful. 

It  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  to  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages  the  same  crushing  burden  of  the 
Cross  is  possible.  To  have  borne  it,  in  its  literal 
significance,  one  must  needs  revert  to  bygone 
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times  of  pagan  devilry,  when  the  mere  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith  made  noble  men  and  women 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers.  Yet  pause  we 
must ;  for  as  if  to  shame  our  poor  pretensions, 
Gethsemanes  there  are  which  lead  to  Calvary  in 
far-off  corners  given  over  to  humanity  in  its  most 
degraded  type  ;  amid  which,  with  unexampled 
self-denial,  disciples  of  the  Master  are  willing  to 
be  spent  and  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  his  service. 
We  are  rebuked  by  the  annals  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  confess  our  own  inferiority.  The  little 
that  most  of  us  may  hope  to  do  is  to  follow  in  a 
humble  way  in  the  steps  of  a  divine  example. 

To  tread  nevertheless  judiciously.  Save  when 
unmistakable,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
no  call  exists  to  carry  self-sacrifice  to  extremes 
which  are  injurious.  The  Christian  system  does 
not  recognize  the  duty  of  torturing  the  body  by 
unnecessary  penance.  It  has  often  been  a  work 
of  supererogation  :  the  dream  of  the  medieval 
saint.  There  are  those  who,  inspired  by  the 
best  intention,  believe  there  is  a  cross  to  be 
carried  up  to  heights  which  have  virtue  in  their 
inaccessibility.  For  them  the  trivial  round  is 
insufficient.  Not  unoften  in  remorse  for  con- 
scious enmity  they  think  to  do  the  Almighty 
justice  by  taking  retribution  in  their  hands.  They 
forget  he  is  his  own  avenger.  The  foremost 
sacrifice  is  a  spirit  which  is  contrite.  Let  it  weave 
the  after  destiny. 
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The  burden  of  life  is  not  only  for  the  steep  of 
Calvary.  It  comes  in  due  time  to  every  con- 
dition of  existence.  It  is  good  for  a  man,  says 
the  Proverb,  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 
Attaining  to  years  of  discretion,  with  the  reins  of 
power  in  his  hand,  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world, 
and  goes  forth  to  encounter  its  vicissitudes.  He 
is  not  yet  perfect,  for  he  is  not  divine.  Ease  is 
more  congenial  than  is  effort ;  and  the  more 
laborious  of  his  duties  are  distasteful.  Temptation 
comes  to  test  integrity.  The  conflict  is  fierce  be- 
tween the  evil  and  the  good  ;  there  is  a  wrestling 
with  the  law  of  the  spiritual  mind.  The  yoke 
which  aforetime  in  the  days  of  his  subjection  he 
bore  uneasily,  must  by  voluntary  effort  be  re- 
sumed, if  he  looks  to  a  happier  uplifting.  Would 
he  fear  to  disclose  his  inmost  counsels  because  of 
some  evil  spirit  in  possession,  he  must  resolve  to 
pluck  out  the  offending  eye,  and  to  garnish  the 
chambers  of  the  heart. 

The  excitement  of  the  world,  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  crowd,  are  not  the  best  conditions  to 
encourage  contemplation.  Reverse  is  sometimes 
good  for  its  inducing  ;  retirement  will  help  reflec- 
tion. The  story  of  the  wayward  son  is  a  reality, 
because  true  to  the  experiences  of  life.  It  is 
oftener  than  not  through  the  pressure  of  calamity 
that  man  comes  to  himself  and  learns  to  think. 
It  was  not  in  the  city  but  in  the  wilderness  that 
the  stern  ascetic  prepared  to  declaim  against 
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corruption.     He  remained  in  the  desert  until  the 
day  that  he  showed  himself  to  Israel. 

The  seclusion  of  the  prophet  begets  his  inspira- 
tion. It  is  away  from  the  noise  and  distraction 
of  the  multitude  that  the  highest  conceptions  are 
begotten  ;  the  crowd  engenders  thoughtlessness. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  house  of  his  costly  things,  and 
his  weapons  of  defence,  amid  the  flattery  of 
courtiers,  that  a  king  came  to  realize  his  im- 
potence. It  was  in  the  chamber  of  pain  and 
isolation  that  he  attained  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit. 

The  turning-point  of  man's  career  is  often  on 
the  threshold  of  that  which  is  unknown ;  when 
pride  is  confessed  to  be  unutterable  folly,  and 
cruelty  too  long  has  made  self  the  god  of  his 
idolatry.  On  the  possible  renewal  of  a  little  lease, 
he  resolves  he  will  redeem  the  unacknowledged 
trust.  It  has  often  come  to  pass  that  corporeal 
unrest  was  conterminous  with  a  meaningless  exist- 
ence. In  vain  henceforth  shall  evil  spirits  seek 
to  enter  in ;  for  the  inner  chambers  have  been 
swept  and  garnished.  It  is  thus  that  reverses 
work  their  mission.  To  be  productive  of  no 
visible  result  were  to  put  the  seal  on  the  confession 
that  there  are  natures  impervious  to  every  hu- 
manizing influence. 

Is  it  good  for  a  man  to  be  purified  and  perfected  ? 
What  other  directory  than  the  life  of  the  Master  ? . 
Whosoever  will  come  after  me,  he  says,  let  him 
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deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me.  Rest  for  the  soul  he  extracts  from  wills 
which  have  been  brought  into  subjection  ;  from 
selfishness  and  arrogance,  and  pride  overruled. 
His  yoke,  he  says,  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light. 

An  anomaly  at  first  sight ;  for  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  ease  with  self-denial  ?  Chiefly  because 
we  are  not  unexpectant,  and  are  ready  to  be 
girded  with  the  burdensome.  Then  follows  the 
reward  :  the  soul  attains  to  rest.  To  rest  ?  it 
may  be  asked.  Where  was  the  rest  at  Geth- 
semane  ?  The  drops  of  blood  ;  the  spirit  wrest- 
ling through  the  weary  night ;  my  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death. 

No,  not  necessarily  rest.  Rest  is  not  for  earth. 
What  word  can  be  used  for  it  ?  Confidence  ? 
Security  ?  No,  hardly  even  these  ;  else  why  the 
bitter  cry,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ? 

Say  rather  perhaps  the  rest  is  comparative  :  a 
consciousness  of  spiritual  calm.  Let  us  not  be 
awed  by  irrational  reproaches,  or  the  chidings  of 
enthusiastic  ignorance.  Let  others  be  thankful 
for  their  frames  and  feelings.  It  is  no  proof  of 
enmity  with  Eternal  Wisdom,  that  the  soul  whilst 
here  has  not  entered  into  rest ;  that  it  is  not  free 
from  anxiety  when  about  to  leave  its  earthly 
tenement,  and  unable  to  penetrate  beyond.  More 
light !  More  light !  has  been  the  latest  prayer  of 
many  an  acknowledged  saint. 
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And  its  dimness  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  cross. 
One  thing  at  least  we  know  ;  a  conscience  ill  at 
ease  will  not  dissipate  the  darkness.  It  works 
through  the  storm  of  inharmonious  presences  ;  it 
is  all  uneasy  under  mask  of  unreality.  It  is  here 
that  we  can  learn  of  Christ.  Is  it  quiet  for  the 
soul  we  seek  ?  The  selfish  spirit  is  a  bar  to  rest. 

There  are  those  perhaps,  and  the  great  majority, 
not  doomed  to  carry  an  intelligible  burden  ;  or 
so  light  it  is,  they  scarcely  feel  its  weight.  In 
the  bearing  it  for  the  helpless,  is  not  the  least 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Christ.  We  need  not  go 
out  into  the  by-ways  of  the  city  to  search  for 
objects  which  depress  the  sight.  Appeals  are 
being  always  made  to  us  ;  nor  need  we  wait  till 
they  are  audible.  We  are  arrested  by  misfortune 
in  a  thousand  forms  ;  established  charities  ever 
seek  our  countenance. 

But  the  range  is  infinite  of  this  much  abused 
word.  They  err  egregiously  who  limit  its  expres- 
sion to  ostentatious  doling  out  of  alms.  Charity 
is  the  very  bond  of  peace.  There  is  a  discipline 
to  be  exercised  in  personal  example.  We  may  do 
good  no  less  by  a  conciliatory  demeanour,  and  a 
due  forbearance  ;  by  striving  in  our  intercourse 
with  others  that  we  do  not  through  aggressive 
and  impetuous  tempers  make  the  cross  which  they 
bear  more  heavy,  provoking  strife,  and  per- 
petuating hatred. 

It  is  often  more  congenial  to  human  nature  to 
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fight  for  an  opinion  or  the  colour  of  a  party  than 
to  peacefully  discuss  its  merits.  In  the  dark 
Middle  Ages  when  war  was  looked  on  as  the 
necessary  trade  of  gentle  blood,  it  became  for  a 
time,  through  a  widespread  outbreak  of  the  fever 
of  fanaticism,  a  meritorious  act  to  measure  swords 
with  the  Saracen  for  the  honour  of  the  Cross.  And 
in  later  days  when  its  gentle  teachings  have 
gradually  subdued  the  more  animal  spirit  of 
ferocity,  it  has  been  left  to  impetuousness  and 
self-assertion  to  contend  with  strife  of  tongues  for 
meanings  far  removed  from  the  motto  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Fight  against  the  tyranny  of  corrupt 
instincts  was  the  limit  of  the  warfare  he  allowed. 
Herein  is  the  bearing  of  the  Cross. 

There  is  more  than  one  way,  if  we  have  hitherto 
been  careless,  of  improving  the  season  of  Lent.  It 
is  not  in  the  distinction  of  meats  and  drinks  that 
we  are  pledged  to  its  observance.  We  are  no- 
where bidden  to  abstain  from  food,  or  even  to 
forgo  the  recreations  which  are  innocent.  If  we 
feel  indeed  that  such  restraints  are  good  for  us,  that 
fasting  tends  to  make  us  resolute,  by  all  means  let 
its  discipline  be  exercised.  It  becomes  to  us  then 
an  obligation.  To  undertake  it  as  a  form  were 
unprofitable.  This  was  not  the  motive  from 
which  Jesus  fasted.  This  was  not  the  object  of 
the  early  Church.  We  are  ruled  in  this  matter  by 
no  arbitrary  law.  Let  conscience  for  each  one 
be  the  judge. 
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To  take  up  the  Cross  is  to  practise  discipline, 
were  it  only  in  the  licence  of  the  tongue.  He  who 
does  so  purifies  his  nature  ;  he  is  rising  to  the 
higher  life.  Faith  must  be  satisfied  with  the  law 
of  recompense  :  '  In  keeping  the  commandments 
there  is  great  reward.'  It  were  better  in  the  day 
of  the  inevitable  wrestling,  looking  back  on  the 
spiritual  warfare,  to  feel  that  many  foes  were 
vanquished,  than  have  no  remembrance  of  such 
victories  achieved  by  him  who  overcame  the 
world. 

It  needs  faith  such  as  his  for  the  sustaining, 
when  experience  reverts  to  the  discouragements 
of  those  who  in  the  lowest  purlieus  of  the  city  are 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  So  much 
is  left  to  human  agency :  and  of  this,  how  much 
is  ineffectual ! 

We  cannot  pierce  the  tantalizing  veil ;  but  at 
least  we  are  able  to  look  backwards.  There  was 
little  to  encourage  the  belief,  after  the  tragedy  of 
Calvary,  that  the  task  which  the  martyr  had  at 
heart  would  so  have  revolutionized  the  nations. 
The  cause  seemed  lost  and  hopeless.  Its  Founder 
crucified,  his  followers  dispirited  ;  to  appearance 
it  was  effectually  crushed.  The  harvest  has  been 
late  and  scanty  :  few  fields  as  yet  are  white. 
Earth  since  has  been  baptized  with  blood.  The 
whole  creation  still  is  groaning  and  travailing. 
But  was  all  the  anguish  of  Jesus  to  no  purpose  ? 
Was  it  quite  for  nothing  that  he  bore  his  Cross  ? 
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Man's  ways  are  not  those  of  the  eternal  ordering. 
We  can  only  wonder  and  obey. 

Discipline  continually,  and  the  exercise  of 
patience,  are  implied  in  the  story  of  the  Cross. 
How  has  its  outward  symbol  been  a  theme  of 
contention  and  reproach !  To  bear  about  the 
image  has  often  been  incentive  to  provoking  of 
invidious  names.  It  is  a  mockery  indeed  to  use 
it  for  otherwise  than  spiritual  intention. 

We  sign  the  child,  says  the  Church,  with  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  he  may 
manfully  fight  with  the  evils  and  temptations  of 
the  world.  If  we  do  not  ourselves  employ  the 
image,  let  us  hold  their  motives  in  respect  who  do. 
If  to  look  upon  it  brings  them  an  accession  of  faith  ; 
if  they  call  to  mind  thereby  more  readily  the 
constancy  of  him  who  was  nailed  to  it ;  if  their 
good  resolutions  can  thus  happily  be  fortified  ; 
their  designs  to  perseverance  be  confirmed. 

For  even  in  an  outward  sign  mankind  may 
learn  to  conquer.  Useless  if  it  leads  to  super- 
stition or  formality,  how  powerful  if  at  sight 
of  it  the  tempter  flies,  and  the  destroying  angel 
passes  by. 

We  live  in  days  of  revolutionary  thought ;  and 
one  aspect  of  the  Cross  to  which  earnest  minds 
must  bow,  is  that  of  fierce  opposition,  and  even 
persecution,  when  the  work  and  the  person  of 
Christ  are  set  before  the  world  in  the  light  shed 
upon  them  by  patient  and  reverent  research.  It 
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is  the  few  who  are  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in 
what  seems  to  human  short-sightedness  too  boldly 
daring  and  subversive.  But  truth  above  all  things, 
even  at  the  cost  of  every  sacred  prepossession. 

The  first  cherished  idol  which  needs  to  be 
shattered  is  the  dangerous  conviction  that  belief 
on  the  one  hand,  and  external  rite,  may  establish 
aught  of  meritoriousness  when  unaccompanied  by 
the  soul's  regeneration.  Let  us  strive  for  the 
attainment  of  the  witness  within  us.  This  creed 
of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul  suffices. 

A  Church  must  stand  on  insecure  foundations, 
which  only  rests  on  articles  of  faith.  It  is  a  sign  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength  when  obedience 
is  enforced  on  the  reality  of  tradition.  We  obey 
because  we  feel  it  to  be  right.  All  other  incentive, 
though  desirable,  is  secondary. 

The  Cross  nevertheless  remains  the  symbol  of 
man's  hope.  It  carries  him  in  thought  from  time 
to  eternity.  A  step  towards  heaven  is  the 
touching  conception  of  it.  There  is  a  plaintive 
picture  with  which  we  are  familiar,  representing 
a  wild  waste  of  waters.  Out  of  the  midst  of  the 
sea  there  rises  up  a  cross  ;  and  clinging  to  it 
passionately  a  human  form. 

The  rest  is  left  to  anxious  sympathy.  The 
tempest  rages,  the  wind  is  howling,  the  waves 
dash  wildly  over  it.  Night  is  fast  coming  down 
to  add  terror  to  the  sight.  The  clouds  above  are 
portentous,  and  rain  drives  in  torrents  on  the 
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foaming  sea.  We  shudder  at  the  thought.  Will 
the  waters  abate,  or  will  they  rise  yet  higher  ? 
How  they  seethe  and  hiss !  Is  the  Cross  indeed 
a  safety  ?  Will  it  weather  out  the  storm  ?  Is 
it  a  refuge  from  despair,  as  faith  believes  it  ? 
Will  it  be  true  to  the  confidence  of  earnest  trust  ? 
Darker,  still  darker,  grows  the  night.  All 
around  inspires  fear.  It  is  gloomy,  it  is  horrible. 
We  catch  a  last  glimpse  as  the  darkness  over- 
shadows it.  That  form  is  still  clinging  to  the 
Cross  ! 


K 


XI 
PHASES  OF  UNTRUTH 

THE  periodic  assembling  for  religious  worship 
conforms  to  hereditary  custom.  It  is  adhered  to 
from  old  association  perhaps  more  than  from 
conviction  of  actual  necessity.  This  is  said  in 
no  invidious  spirit.  The  original  design  of  the 
Apostolic  temple  was  a  house  for  prayer,  as  well 
as  for  instruction  in  persuasions  novel  to  the  Jew 
and  pagan.  In  days  of  educational  enlighten- 
ment we  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  matters  which 
concern  our  spiritual  welfare.  There  are  those 
notwithstanding  who  demand  reiteration  of  the 
cherished  doctrine,  and  are  soothed  by  the  stimu- 
lant of  oratory.  Withal  there  remains  the  urgent 
necessity  of  being  spurred  to  the  remembrance 
of  duty.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
us.  We  can  never  be  reminded  too  much  of 
obligation,  or  renew  too  frequently  the  impress  of 
good  resolutions. 

If  there  be  reason  at  times  for  impatience  with 
conventional  teaching  might  not  the  critical  spirit 
be  extended  to  much  conventional  hearing  ? 
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What  profits  the  lucid  illustration,  and  the  lesson 
which  is  brought  to  mind  ?  We  are  readier  to 
listen  than  obey. 

As  regards  the  first  table  of  the  law,  it  is  a  matter 
between  man  and  his  Creator.  Here  the  voice 
of  conscience  is  the  arbiter ;  responsibility  is  not 
always  at  the  human  tribunal.  It  is  in  other 
relationships  where  legal  limits  seem  not  well 
defined,  and  justice  not  imperative,  except  under 
Christian  persuasiveness,  that  we  take  advantage 
of  uncertainty,  and  are  prone  to  breaches  of 
equity. 

We  affect  a  reputation  for  honesty,  and  would 
see  in  it  a  deep  affront,  were  it  hailed  that  herein 
we  were  at  fault ;  but  have  we  in  things  of  lesser 
moment  that  sense  of  integrity  without  which 
justice  is  a  fiction  ?  Are  we  always  in  the  smallest 
of  transactions  above  taking  advantage  of  an- 
other's inadvertence,  and  making  a  profitable 
bargain  ?  Are  there  drawbacks  we  ought  not 
to  have  withheld  ?  Do  we  inwardly  experience 
some  self-congratulation,  and  cautiously  vaunt 
our  shrewdness  ?  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught, 
saith  the  buyer,  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way 
he  boasteth. 

We  cannot  resent  the  imputation  of  untruthful- 
ness,  if,  by  some  insinuation  of  which  we  have 
no  certainty,  or  by  holding  back  that  portion  of 
the  truth  which  would  alter  the  aspect  of  a  rumour, 
we  endanger  a  reputation.  We  are  quick  to  dis- 
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cern  the  less  favourable  features,  not  so  ready 
to  give  credit  to  the  good. 

Oftentimes  a  want  of  candour  comes  as  near  to 
the  confines  of  the  reprehensible  as  does  a  phase 
of  insincerity  which  is  looked  upon  as  natural,  with 
no  apparent  sense  of  its  un worthiness.  What  is 
there  but  falsehood  in  the  great  pretence  to 
friendship,  even  as  far  as  to  gross  adulation,  in 
the  presence  of  another,  as  contrasted  with  the 
scorn  with  which  he  or  she  is  elsewhere  alluded  to  ? 

Such  refinement  of  falseness  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature  generally  than  of  any 
one  special  grade.  Have  we  never  felt  the  need 
in  social  intercourse  of  avoiding  to  be  drawn  into 
like  exhibitions  of  duplicity  ? 

Again,  if  we  refuse  admission  to  a  house  on  the 
plea  that  we  are  not  within,  we  do  no  injury 
indeed  to  the  visitor,  but  we  do  one  to  ourselves 
through  the  deadening  of  conscience.  And  we  do 
a  greater  injury  still  to  the  man  or  the  woman 
whom  we  compel  to  tell  the  falsehood.  Not 
only  do  we  weaken  their  own  sense  of  truth,  but 
we  are  necessarily  lowered  in  their  sight.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  expect,  if  we  set  them  the 
example,  and  prevaricate  with  others,  that  they 
will  exercise  candour  in  their  dealings  with  our- 
selves, or  will  scruple  when  occasion  offers,  to  be 
underhand  in  word  or  deed. 

The  thoughtless  may  consider  such  matters 
unimportant,  but  they  leave  their  marks  of 
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injury.  If  they  do  not  contravene  the  letter  of 
the  law,  they  do  so  in  the  spirit.  If  they  plead 
the  authority  of  questionable  custom,  they  have 
not  that  of  strict  integrity. 

For  we  look  in  commerce  with  the  world  to  the 
guileless  character,  the  man  whom  we  can  trust 
in  everything,  whose  word  and  look  is  truth,  who 
utters  no  falsehood  by  mere  implication,  or  by 
assumption  of  ignorance  which  dignity  is  prompt- 
ing to  maintain. 

Nor  is  all  this  transparent  unreality  a  result  of 
that  shyness  which  apologists  assert  is  a  national 
characteristic  ;  sometimes  it  comes  from  a  wish 
to  mortify,  from  our  littleness  of  nature,  our 
overweening  pride. 

And  we  cannot  but  feel  that  dissimulation  is 
apt  to  pervade  the  entire  system.  If  it  enters 
into  speech  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  enter  into 
action.  Inaccuracy  in  dealing,  without  any 
flagrant  violation  of  honesty,  may  follow  in- 
accuracy of  language. 

In  these  lesser  matters  of  life  as  we  regard  them 
we  are  apt  to  be  strangely  unguarded.  And  it  is 
because  their  injurious  effect  is  not  immediate 
that  they  are  looked  upon  thus  so  lightly.  But 
are  they  in  fact  such  unimportant  matters  :  and 
is  their  harm  so  quickly  counteracted  ?  Is  it  not 
chiefly  to  their  influence  that  so  much  ill-feeling 
may  be  traced  ?  These  affectations  and  pre- 
meditated slights  leave  their  sting  behind  them, 
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and  they  do  as  much  injury  to  ourselves  as  to 
others.  Heart-burnings  indeed,  and  fierce  ani- 
mosities may  be  forced  upon  us  against  our  will ; 
and  even  meekness  and  forbearance  have  their 
limits. 

It  were  preposterous  to  tacitly  maintain  that 
obligation  ends  with  those  who  stand  on  the  same 
social  footing  ;  it  binds  us  with  regard  to  all  with 
whom  we  come  into  contact.  Our  notions  of 
courtesy,  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  have  a  right 
to  be  extended  to  those  who  are  not  supposed 
by  conventional  usage  to  claim  the  same  show  of 
deference.  The  identical  spirit  should  pervade 
our  intercourse  with  one  class  equally  as  the  other. 
If  we  are  only  solicitous  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
society's  exacting,  they  are  interested  motives 
which  will  bear  no  scrutiny. 

And  the  spirit  of  charity  with  reference  to  the 
human  will  be  that  of  mercy  towards  all  creation. 
Just  as  in  the  world  of  nature  there  is  many  a 
subordinate  formula  which  is  only  a  special 
illustration  of  one  comprehensive  law  to  which  all 
lesser  laws  are  in  obedience,  so  here  in  the  mental 
domain  is  one  permeating  spirit  which  is  uniform 
in  its  practical  influence.  The  disposition  which 
partakes  of  the  divine,  the  superlatively  human, 
will  not  mete  out  compassion  to  the  higher  forms 
of  life,  and  thoughtless  injustice  to  the  lower.  The 
fountain  which  is  pure  will  not  mingle  bitter 
water  with  the  sweet. 
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The  day  is  gone  by  in  which  human  rights  were 
the  prerogative  only  of  one  colour  and  complexion  : 
when  the  gospel  of  peace  was  publicly  proclaimed 
as  of  salutary  import  by  earnest  men  who  believed 
it  consistent  with  their  creed  to  grow  rich  on 
the  misery  of  slaves.  And  so  perhaps  in  years  to 
come  men  will  cease  to  identify  pleasure  with 
cruelty,  and  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  life. 

We  allow  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  grosser  crimes.  It  is  not  these  we 
are  alluding  to.  Legislation  could  not  easily 
provide  for  every  emergency  of  action.  In  urging 
the  importance  of  voluntary  conformity  to  matters 
looked  upon  as  trivial,  and  for  which  no  code 
exists,  we  cannot  adduce  any  reason  more  con- 
vincing than  that  brought  forward  by  St.  Paul,  as 
a  motive  to  parental  obedience.  The  most  cogent 
is  the  argument  of  nature  which  we  feel  to  be 
written  in  the  heart,  that  rule  of  right  which  we 
instinctively  acknowledge. 

To  conform  to  it  as  far  as  we  are  able  is  a  per- 
sonal and  universal  duty.  It  is  a  law  of  nature's 
own  ordaining  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself.  The 
hindrance  to  its  right  fulfilment  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing selfish  instinct.  Men  are  borne  away  by 
momentary  impulse.  There  are  those  obligations 
for  which  early  training  should  provide,  but  which 
are  practically  ignored,  and  perhaps  for  one  reason 
that  the  teacher  requires  to  be  taught. 

We  are  wanting  here  in  foresight.    Social  pro- 
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gress  is  retarded  by  neglect.  Secular  education 
may  give  to  society  the  brilliant  scholar  ;  but 
something  more  searching  must  exalt  it.  A  debt 
is  owing  to  the  common  welfare.  In  the  first 
place  as  regards  our  own  generation  ;  in  the  next 
as  relating  to  posterity.  In  the  world  into  which 
we  have  been  born  we  have  each  a  vested  interest. 
It  would  be  difficult  with  accuracy  to  affirm  to 
what  extent.  There  are  mysteries  beyond  us  as 
regards  our  destiny.  There  are  facts  of  which  we 
have  no  conception  in  the  illimitable  universe  of 
God.  In  one  respect  at  least  we  cannot  greatly 
err  :  the  necessity  for  exaltation. 

And  one  object  of  religious  worship  is  to  renew 
those  impressions  which  so  soon  grow  weak,  and 
by  means,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  bring  our 
wills  into  harmony  with  right.  Here  is  the  spirit 
of  reasonable  devotion  :  to  subdue  the  sense  ;  to 
check  the  exuberance  of  selfishness  ;  to  profit  by 
words  of  counsel ;  and  by  every  suitable  assistance 
of  sight  or  sound,  the  outward  acting  on  the 
inward,  to  assert  the  ascendancy  of  the  spiritual 
and  restore  their  harmony  to  souls  which  are 
unstrung. 

One  objection  to  this  wider  view  of  the  aim  and 
end  of  worship  will  be  raised  by  the  prejudice  for 
which  ages  of  misconception  are  responsible.  Much 
as  we  respect  it  when  coming  from  conviction,  we 
feel  it  a  duty  to  deny,  for  purposes  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  the  necessity  for  credal  affirmation. 
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Where  personal  interests  are  powerful,  it  compels 
to  insincerity.  The  Church  by  exacting  from  its 
members,  more  especially  its  teachers,  a  confession 
of  faith,  perpetuates  a  form  of  bondage  for  which, 
though  it  once  may  have  served  a  purpose,  there 
exists  no  longer  any  reason. 

For  here  is  no  searching  test  of  integrity,  but  a 
mere  assertion  of  historical  belief.  How  few  have 
the  power  of  decision  on  such  questions.  Though 
mostly  an  adherence  to  the  teaching  of  childhood, 
with  that  conservative  instinct  which  with  many 
is  one  element  of  religion,  where  temptation  to 
worldly  advancement  is  powerful,  a  door  is 
opened  to  hypocritical  profession. 

And  even  in  the  absence  of  intentional  dis- 
honesty, we  may  force  a  mental  acceptance  in 
spite  of  genuine  conviction.  The  very  instinct 
which  looks  on  the  earliest  lessons  with  a  loving 
veneration,  is  a  bar  to  freedom  of  decision.  And 
it  needs  not  only  strength  of  will,  but  may  cost 
the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  to  throw  off  the  incubus 
of  traditional  beliefs. 

The  press  is  doing  much  for  religious  freedom, 
and  the  prosecution  of  independent  inquiry.  But 
till  lately  the  tyranny  of  prevalent  opinion,  even 
beyond  ecclesiastical  circles,  disallowed  the  utter- 
ance of  every  honest  conviction  opposed  to  the 
canon  of  established  teaching.  He  who  expressed 
an  unaccordant  view  was  looked  upon  as  criminal, 
and  shunned  as  dangerous,  no  matter  how  earnest 
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were  his  aims,  or  unimpeachable  his  conduct. 
But  the  time  is  going  by  for  arbitrary  compulsion 
to  uniformity  of  thought,  and  the  show  of 
religious  intolerance.  Amid  all  the  uncertainty 
which  shrouds  the  unseen  no  cloak  for  licence  is 
encouraged,  but  a  firmer  adherence  to  integrity. 

Rational  religion  doubtless  is  looked  upon  by 
many  with  distrust,  not  simply  because  it  hesitates 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  on  matters  which  are 
deemed  beyond  all  question,  but  from  dread  of 
its  leading  to  indifference,  and  even  the  under- 
mining of  moral  obligation.  Let  those  who  dis- 
card traditional  obscurities  avoid  exposure  to  the 
charge.  No  attempt  can  be  successful  to  lay  down 
any  form  of  devotional  exercise  which  shall  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  every  constitution ;  but  the 
sursum  corda,  the  uplifting  of  the  heart,  by 
whatsoever  means,  is  a  human  necessity.  And 
we  believe  we  may  find  a  form  of  worship  com- 
patible with  reasonable  faith. 

Meanwhile  there  survives  the  proving  to  the 
world  that  the  residue  is  no  mere  unprofitable 
sentiment.  Let  the  acquisition  of  truth,  and  then 
the  acting  up  to  it,  be  the  foremost  axiom  ;  and 
let  not  inconsistency  give  the  enemy  occasion  to 
blaspheme. 

It  is  not  because  we  have  altered  some  accus- 
tomed form,  or  ceased  a  theological  subscription, 
that  we  are  thereby  absolved  from  laws  of  justice 
which  commend  themselves  to  every  conscience. 
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Attempting  to  do  this  we  do  it  to  our  hurt.  And 
although  to  limited  perception  the  consequence 
be  not  apparent,  let  us  rest  assured  that  all  wilful 
insincerity  leaves  its  mark  for  evil.  It  is  only  by 
the  conquest  of  unseemly  dispositions  that  we 
are  taking  our  share  in  advancing  the  eternal 
cause. 


XII 
CHRISTMAS  DAY 

THERE  are  two  distinct  aspects  under  which  in 
these  latitudes  we  are  ready  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  nature,  at  the  closing  period  of  the  year.  There 
is  the  happy  semblance  as  of  lingering  summer, 
with  temperate  air  and  genial  sunshine,  and  flowers 
which  seem  to  have  outlived  their  age  ;  whilst 
cloudless  days  and  starry  nights,  inviting  to  enjoy 
the  outer  world,  brace  up  the  body  and  exhilarate 
the  mind,  and  bring  us  pleasing  but  illusive  visions 
of  a  spring  whose  advent  will  be  long  delayed. 

Then  again  there  is  the  lifeless  and  severer 
aspect :  the  driving  snow  ;  the  earth  in  the  grip 
of  an  unyielding  frost ;  the  leaden  clouds  ;  the 
howling  wind  ;  which  hurry  us  to  the  comfort  of 
the  blazing  hearth,  and  make  us  feel  thankful,  if 
we  have  any  sense  of  gratitude,  that  provision  is 
adapted  to  our  wants. 

Under  either  condition  of  this  uncertain  season 
we  are  accustomed  to  the  breaking  on  the  stillness 
of  the  night  of  sounds  which  arouse  us  from  our 
peaceful  slumbers,  which  seem  to  reproach  our 
drowsy  faculties,  and  bid  us  hearken  to  unwonted 
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tidings.  These  joyful  strains  of  plaintive  music 
dispel  the  dregs  of  human  passion.  Just  listen  to 
the  beautiful  refrain  :  peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
towards  men ! 

We  ponder  on  the  story  of  the  olden  time,  that 
lovely  pastoral :  the  Syrian  shepherd  keeping 
watch  over  his  flock  by  night ;  harmonious  whis- 
perings on  the  moonlit  plains,  which  present 
themselves  to  minds  all  conversant  with  nature. 
We  picture  a  city  with  its  domes  and  towers  ; 
peasants  wandering  to  and  fro  in  its  narrow  streets, 
seeking  in  the  flood  of  light  streaming  down  upon 
houses  which  seem  strange  to  many,  to  many  who 
are  seeking  only  fruitlessly,  the  welcome  shelter 
of  an  inn.  And  we  trace  in  the  cloudless  sky  of 
that  clear  Eastern  clime,  one  star  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  rest,  which  seems  to  stand  over  where 
a  young  child  lies. 

The  abode  is  unassuming.  It  is  a  humble  shed, 
and  not  a  stately  palace,  in  which  we  must  look 
for  the  new  born  babe.  Obscure  and  lowly  is  his 
infant  home.  In  a  stable  he  utters  his  first  faint 
cry  ;  in  a  manger  he  is  soothed  to  his  earliest 
slumber.  The  world  does  not  always  discriminate 
sagaciously.  A  shed  may  entertain  an  angel 
unawares. 

How  hallowed  are  the  memories  of  that  peaceful 
morning..  Whatever  light  we  turn  upon  the 
retrospect,  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  has  been  fraught  with  consequences  more 
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portentous.  It  has  altered  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  Under  its  regenerating  auspices, 
kingdoms  have  grown  up  and  flourished,  and 
mighty  dynasties  been  formed  ;  victorious  armies 
have  subdued  the  world,  have  changed  the  balances 
of  power,  overturned  the  equilibrium  of  states. 
Our  own  condition  in  refinement  and  happiness 
we  owe,  thank  God,  to  its  civilizing  influence. 

But  it  is  not  now  in  its  political,  but  rather  in 
its  social  and  religious  aspect,  that  we  would  wish 
to  look  at  Christianity.  And  to  do  this  we  must 
leave  for  a  while  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
supernatural,  in  which  when  men  have  wandered 
they  sometimes  lose  their  reasoning  faculties, 
introducing  the  improbable  in  place  of  the  actual ; 
confusion  where  all  should  be  simplicity ;  dis- 
order where  harmony  should  reign. 

This  holy  religion  undoubtedly  has  reference, 
not  only  to  things  present,  but  to  things  to  come. 
If  it  left  us  to  the  one  without  pointing  to  the 
other,  we  might  well  indeed  sorrow  as  devoid  of 
hope.  But  its  mission,  in  the  mystic  sense,  has 
been  fulfilled,  while  appealing  to  the  ages  which 
could  only  thus  receive  it.  We  may  now  be 
allowed  to  gather  its  encouragements,  outside,  as 
it  were,  its  earlier  surroundings  ;  in  the  fields  of 
Nature,  .of  Providence,  of  analogy,  where  the  name 
of  the  Creator  is  legibly  inscribed. 

The  world  has  been  disposed,  too  long  we  must 
allow,  to  look  at  Christianity  on  one  side  only. 
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It  has  been  ready  to  observe  its  festival  unfail- 
ingly ;  far  more  so  than  to  seize  its  spiritual 
significance  or  to  submit  to  that  state  of  internal 
transformation,  without  which  it  is  an  empty  name 
and  all  its  aspirations  and  its  hopes  delusive. 
Even  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  sharpest 
scourge,  have  sometimes  failed  to  renovate  the 
soul  and  prepare  it  to  be  clothed  in  a  dress  which 
is  divine. 

How  does  Christianity  satisfy  our  wants  ;  how 
no  less  does  it  minister  to  hope  ?  We  can  readily 
allow  that  the  destiny  of  at  least  all  moral  de- 
formity is  to  be  purged  or  swept  away  ;  that  it 
is  only  fit,  like  chaff,  for  the  burning.  We 
question,  happily,  the  mere  temporary  nature  of 
mental  beauty ;  of  that  which  is  attaining  to 
perfection  through  discipline  and  self-abnegation. 
We  confess  that  here  there  may  be  a  ripening  for 
harvest,  the  growing  for  a  higher  life.  It  is  not 
the  part  of  Christianity  to  dogmatize  ;  let  us  leave 
in  other  hands  even  that  which  may  be  graceless. 
But  fanaticism  has  rushed  into  extremes,  denying 
hope  to  what  was  worthy,  through  questions 
affecting  man's  holiest  convictions,  and  extending 
full  assurance  to  what  ill  deserved  it,  on  assent  to 
human  standards  of  belief. 

Experience  may  have  served  to  teach  us  the 
frequent  futility  of  human  judgment.  The  Christ- 
ians in  the  early  times  might  possibly  have  erred 
in  their  excess  of  trust,  and  confidence  of  that 
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which  was  to  come.  But  they  were  none  the 
less  happy  for  a  faith  misplaced.  They  looked 
in  their  lifetime  for  the  return  of  Christ,  his  reign- 
ing for  a  thousand  years  on  earth,  the  binding  of 
the  evil  spirit,  his  consignment  to  undying  flames. 
How  else  could  their  fiery  trials  have  been  borne, 
when  doomed  to  fight  with  savage  beasts,  or 
illumine  with  their  writhing  bodies  the  darkness 
of  some  hideous  festival  ?  Here  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Christian  faith.  When  night  came  down 
upon  the  pagan  city,  the  stalwart  man,  the  fragile 
woman,  the  lowly  and  the  highly  born,  would 
hurry  to  the  damp  cold  vaults  of  death,  and 
there  away  from  the  brutal  and  profane  would 
hold  the  sacred  feast,  in  bonds  of  brotherhood,  a 
glad  communion.  There  the  slave  was  equal  to 
his  master.  All  owned  allegiance  to  one  common 
Lord ;  and  all  besought  in  fervent  words  the 
speedy  advent  of  Jesus  in  his  glory. 

This  was  the  age  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  the 
early  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  See  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another  !  said  even  their 
enemies,  in  admiration.  No  uncharitable  creeds 
had  been  forced  on  their  acceptance.  They  had 
not  as  yet  presumed  to  assert  that  any  creature 
was  born  to  perish  everlastingly.  But  as  soon 
as  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  departs  from  its 
original  simplicity  ;  when  men  leave  the  precept 
of  its  holy  Founder,  works  of  mercy  and  the 
study  of  self-discipline  ;  insisting  in  their  stead 
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on  the  subtleties  of  doctrine,  how  strangely  altered 
is  its  aspect.  Three  centuries  no  doubt  had  added 
not  a  little  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  ;  but  was 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  as  present  as  before  ?  There 
are  no  wild  beasts  as  ferocious,  now  exultingly 
exclaim  the  heathen,  as  Christians  who  differ 
upon  points  of  faith. 

Christianity  must  fail  as  soon  as  dogma  is 
preferred  to  practice  ;  when  it  merges  into  fruitless 
and  obscure  theology  :  when  peace  declines,  and 
charity  grows  cold.  Christianity  must  fail  when 
it  is  made  subservient  to  any  worldly  purpose,  to 
ambition  or  to  selfishness  ;  when  it  countenances 
cruelty,  when  it  fosters  priestcraft.  It  must  fail 
when  its  advocates  are  more  concerned  for  the 
outward  growth  or  aggrandizement  of  a  church 
than  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members.  It 
may  fail  no  less,  let  us  add  with  reverence,  by 
reason  of  the  weaker  portions  of  its  system,  where 
its  mysteries  unnecessarily  perplex  the  ignorant, 
or  its  sayings  seem  in  favour  of  intolerance  : 
where  they  lead  men  to  foster  hopes  which  are 
erroneous,  or  where  they  cause  a  blank  despair. 
And  its  records  show  how  in  every  age,  on  all  these 
points  much  shipwreck  has  been  made. 

The  Christian  faith  had  its  origin  in  a  stable. 
No  sooner  is  it  clothed  in  gold  and  purple  than  its 
spirit  changes.  It  was  not  even  destined  to  be 
born  at  an  inn.  Human  nature  cannot  always 
bear  honour  with  humility.  The  virtues  may 
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ripen  in  the  humble  shed,  sooner  than  in  the  house 
of  call  where  men  are  ranked  by  wealth  and 
power,  rather  than  by  merit  and  desert.  Let  us 
look  at  the  heart  as  a  place  of  resort  for  spiritual 
wanderers,  and  see  for  what  guests  it  is  ready  to 
find  room. 

And  first  it  has  ample  space  for  pride.  How 
prone  we  are  to  dwell  on  our  merits,  to  exaggerate 
a  small  importance.  We  see  in  ourselves  the 
centre  of  the  world,  ignoring  the  crowd  of  indi- 
vidual existences,  each  with  some  human  claim. 
This  does  not  tend  to  realize  angelic  aspiration. 
Peace  on  earth  comes  of  mutual  goodwill.  Glory 
to  God  disappears  at  once  with  imperiousness  and 
self-obtruding. 

Then  again  we  have  chambers  in  the  heart  for 
envy.  Human  nature  cannot  bear  the  superiority 
of  others,  or  the  sight  of  a  success  which  it  has 
failed  in  achieving.  Jealousy  springs  up  and 
rankles  in  the  breast.  Distrust  and  hatred  are 
engendered.  How  godlike  is  the  spirit  which  for 
no  thought  of  sordid  interest  can  share  in  that 
happiness  which  brings  it  no  advantage.  The  root 
of  these  hideous  blemishes  is  selfishness,  We 
have  too  much  room  in  the  heart  for  this.  The 
world  is  cold,  and  the  night  of  life  is  dark.  We 
have  sought  a  refuge  from  its  fierce  inclemency. 
We  have  gained  the  shelter,  and  we  sit  in  comfort. 
The  elements  are  pitilessly  raging.  There  are 
many  who  are  knocking  at  the  door  for  mercy, 
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begging  for  the  crumbs  which  have  fallen  from  our 
table.  They  shiver  in  the  freezing  air.  Have 
we  no  word  of  encouragement  for  such  ?  Reverse 
the  state.  Let  us  take  our  place  for  a  time  with- 
out. Do  we  bear  with  equanimity  the  frown  of 
Providence  ?  How  do  we  set  in  the  standard  of 
humanity  those  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  in  the 
gilded  chamber,  rejoicing  in  its  ample  cheer,  and 
stopping  their  ears  to  our  plaintive  supplications  ? 

But  it  is  not  from  the  blast  of  the  piercing  season 
that  we  are  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  our  neighbour. 
Our  natures  would  indeed  be  stony  to  be  able  to 
resist  appeals  so  plaintive.  The  fault  is  rather 
that  we  wound  him  in  his  spirit.  We  claim,  or  we 
affect  superiority.  We  are  harsh  in  our  bearing. 
We  do  not  restrain  the  hasty  word,  the  uncharit- 
able sentiment,  the  angry  temper.  We  are  want- 
ing in  forbearance  ;  we  make  no  effort  to  con- 
ciliate. Have  we  no  place  for  Christ  in  our  hearts  ; 
for  the  excellencies  of  which  he  is  the  type  ?  Do 
we  spurn  the  impulses  for  good  which  knock  so 
often  for  admittance,  and  give  scope  to  entertain 
some  holy  guest  ?  Ah,  no !  his  aspect  is  too 
often  unassuming  :  the  chamber  is  ready  for  the 
more  pretentious. 

But  the  heavenly  kingdom  does  not  come  by 
observation.  It  is  not  independent  of  human 
effort.  We  may  find  it  perhaps  for  ourselves  in 
the  cloister  ;  but  have  we  no  interest  in  its  wide 
extension  ?  The  counsel  at  the  first  was  not  to 
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retire  from  the  haunts  of  men,  but  rather  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world.  In  our  daily  intercourse  with 
those  around  us,  to  friends,  to  children,  to  neigh- 
bours, to  dependents,  we  can  take  up  the  chorus 
of  the  heavenly  song.  By  example,  if  by  nothing 
else,  we  can  preach  this  gospel  to  every  creature, 
make  its  echoes  fall  on  our  hearths  and  homes. 
But  we  must  preach  it  effectually  first  to  ourselves, 
by  rooting  out  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  pride. 
The  first  must  sometimes  agree  to  be  the  last,  and 
learn  to  mortify  the  root  of  envy  when  the  last 
are  exalted  to  be  first. 

We  shall  err  in  our  estimate  of  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  if  even  in  the  earliest  times  we 
connect  infallibility  of  practice  with  its  converts. 
Human  nature  has  ever  been  defective.  There 
has  never  been  wanting  the  temptation  to  apos- 
tatize from  the  law  which  is  within.  Inconsist- 
encies everywhere  no  doubt  abounded,  and  fre- 
quent lapses.  But  testimony  comes  from  earnest 
witnesses,  to  the  patience,  notwithstanding,  of 
the  infant  Churches.  And  not  least  of  that  which 
was  at  Ephesus,  as  acknowledged  to  its  Overseer 
or  Angel.  Their  works  were  manifest.  They  had 
laboured,  and  had  not  fainted.  It  seems  as  though 
virtue  were  born  of  persecution,  and  constancy 
of  fiery  trial.  And  it  has  come  to  pass  that  when 
religion  grew  in  affluence  and  credit,  then  its 
spirit  and  its  power  gave  appearance  of  decline. 

There  is  a  legend  which  has  come  to  us  from 
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early  times,  which  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  Christianity  oftentimes  has  grown 
degenerate,  and  has  fallen  from  its  earnestness  of 
purpose,  contented  with  a  name  to  live,  when  at 
length  it  has  attained  to  worldly  influence  and 
been  adopted  as  the  faith  of  the  State.  And  the 
story,  though  only  apocryphal,  is  on  this  account 
none  the  less  beautiful. 

The  period  is  that  early  age  when  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  growth  of  the  Church.  The 
scene  is  first  laid  in  the  city  of  Ephesus.  A 
persecution  rages,  terrible  and  deadly.  Seven 
youths  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  have 
fled  from  the  horrors  which  surround  them.  They 
seek  the  shelter  of  a  distant  cave,  and  fall  into  a 
lengthened  slumber.  Two  centuries  or  more  they 
sleep  on  peacefully  ;  and  when  at  length  they  wake 
they  turn  their  faces  to  their  native  city,  trans- 
formed in  its  external  aspect  almost  beyond  their 
recognition.  The  recollection  of  their  former  trial 
prompts  them  to  inquire,  though  not  without 
misgiving,  if  Christianity  is  exterminated  from 
the  place  of  their  birth.  They  receive  for  reply 
that  all  the  citizens  profess  that  faith.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  they  see  its  ensign  officially 
inscribed  on  many  an  edifice  which  has  since 
sprung  up. 

The  heathen  temples  they  had  known  in  their 
youth  have  long  indeed  been  abolished.  That 
noble  building,  though  a  house  of  worship,  is 
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sacred  no  longer  to  the  pagan  gods.  No  heathen 
mysteries  pollute  its  precincts  :  the  Cross  is  the 
token  of  a  Christian  church.  The  suffering  of 
martyrs  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  now  no 
more  any  cruel  exhibition  of  the  extremes  of 
torture  which  a  convert  may  endure  :  the  slow 
consuming  of  his  decked-out  body  ;  his  fighting 
in  the  circus  with  ferocious  beasts,  while  incarnate 
demons  look  on  greedily  and  mock. 

No  :  the  great  goddess  Diana  is  dethroned. 
Ephesus  is  now  a  Christian  city.  And  the  strangers 
looked  for  the  happy  transformation  which  such  a 
change  of  religion  must  have  wrought  in  its  in- 
habitants. They  looked  for  the  exhibition,  in 
their  daily  intercourse,  of  the  virtues  of  which 
Christ  was  the  embodiment.  They  looked  for 
peace  and  goodwill,  the  heavenly  motto ;  for 
integrity  and  truthfulness  ;  strict  honour  in  their 
dealings  ;  for  charity  and  kindness,  forbearance 
and  humility.  But  the  tokens  were  feeble  of 
these  godlike  instincts.  The  people,  it  is  true, 
were  most  of  them  baptized,  and  many  might  be 
found  in  the  resorts  for  worship.  But  the  change 
was  little  more  than  in  their  pagan  name.  All  the 
old  heathen  deformities  were  rife.  Earth  was  not 
yet  transformed  into  a  paradise.  And  they  asked, 
Were  there  no  truer  Christians  to  be  found  ? 

But  the  number  of  such  was  small.  And  in 
despair  at  the  poor  result  which  two  hundred  years 
of  good  teaching  had  accomplished,  they  returned 
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to  the  shelter  of  their  friendly  cave  ;  and  there 
they  fell  into  their  old  deep  sleep.  And  they  are 
sleeping  still  a  peaceful  slumber,  dreaming  of  a 
golden  city,  till  the  spirits  of  the  just  be  summoned 
by  their  Maker  to  take  part  in  a  higher  life,  in  a 
glorious  and  immortal  habitation. 

Has  this  story  in  it  any  real  meaning,  any  actual 
significance  ?  Let  it  not  be  without  its  use.  We 
may  learn  a  lesson  on  this  sacred  anniversary 
from  the  touching  lesson  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Ephesus. 


XIII 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAISE 

BETWEEN  the  animate  and  inanimate  in  nature 
there  is  this  one  analogy  of  instability.  The 
human  race — in  the  aggregate — is  in  a  state  of 
appreciable  advancement.  The  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  with  active  forces  going  on  within  it, 
intent  apparently  on  eventual  destruction,  is, 
like  the  children  which  it  fosters,  for  ever  subject 
to  the  law  of  change.  In  certain  portions  of  the 
world  desolation  and  ruin  show  the  work  of 
inexplicable  law.  Earthquakes  swallow  up  entire 
cities.  Burning  mountains  cause  by  their  eruption 
wide  districts  to  become  unfruitful.  The  sea  in 
many  places  encroaches  on  the  land.  And  where, 
in  the  inhospitable  North,  the  sun  has  in  a  mea- 
sure withdrawn  his  shining,  we  find  little  adapta- 
tion for  the  home  of  man.  Still,  in  happier  lati- 
tudes, seed-time  and  harvest  go  on  as  before. 
And  in  some  respect  all  things,  for  a  while  at  least, 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

In  the  domain  of  intelligence  there  is  slow, 
though  hopeful  progress.  We  are  not  the  same  in 
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civilization  or  in  knowledge.  We  are  higher  than 
our  fathers  were  before  us.  Who  knows  the  limits 
of  man's  power  and  capacity,  or  the  state  to  which 
he  may  attain  ?  But  the  units  which  compose  this 
race  are  mortal.  Here  there  is  much  to  stagger 
and  depress.  They  who  have  preceded  us  do  not 
live  to  profit  by  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  We, 
their  sons,  inherit  it ;  and  others  who  come  after 
us  will  reap  what  we  have  sown. 

To  human  sight  indeed  it  looks  like  the  species, 
and  not  the  individual,  for  which  Providence  is 
working.  Withal  there  is  much  that  is  encou- 
raging. Let  us  hope  that  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  will  yet  gain  a  triumph  over  those  which 
are  destructive  in  this  the  material  world.  Let 
us  cherish  everything  which  may  increase  our 
faith.  There  is  in  evidence  a  task  for  our  day 
and  generation  :  first  each  one  to  be  ennobling 
his  too  brief  existence ;  to  be  improving  the 
deficiencies  of  the  nature  he  inherits  ;  to  be  always 
rising  upward  in  the  scale  of  being.  And  then, 
not  less,  unselfishly  doing  what  we  can  for  others, 
according  to  means  and  opportunity ;  thus  help- 
ing on  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

St.  Paul,  though  not  perhaps  always  infallible, 
was  in  many  things  a  subtle  reasoner.  When  I 
was  a  child,  he  says,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child. 
But  he  does  not  rest  here ;  he  shows  himself 
superior  to  what  aforetime  had  sufficed  him. 
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When  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things.  With  him,  as  with  us,  the  objects  which 
engaged  his  youthful  mind  had  their  varying 
aspects.  His  infancy  was  void  of  reflection.  In 
childhood  many  things  appeared  dazzling  and 
desirous  which  in  after  years  he  found  were 
dangerous.  Some,  gilded  with  sunshine,  to  his 
judgment  seemed  costly.  But  these,  as  time  rolled 
on,  and  experience  taught  him,  he  discovered  were 
of  little  worth.  False  were  they,  and  hollow,  or 
like  tinsel  which  quickly  becomes  faded.  So  also 
in  knowledge.  As  he  grew  older,  and  happily 
more  wise,  he  saw  the  infinity  of  things  which  were 
before  him.  He  felt  he  had  always  more  and 
more  to  learn. 

And  every  thoughtful  being  will  be  like  St.  Paul. 
As  the  sun  continually,  from  morning  until  evening, 
made  his  circuit  in  the  heavens,  to  the  belief  of  our 
childhood ;  as  the  moon  and  stars  came  forth  by 
night,  retreating  at  approach  of  day,  so  must  we 
still  confess,  is  in  many  things  our  understanding. 
In  religion  we  have  much  to  learn.  There  is 
prejudice  of  which  we  may  be  rid.  The  theology 
of  the  Jews,  though  comparatively  pure  with  that 
of  the  nations  round  about  them,  was  imperfect 
yet  and  childlike.  In  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
things  they  saw  atonement.  But  the  doctrine  was 
adapted  to  their  feeble  understandings.  Some 
few  more  spiritual  natures  discerned  the  danger 
of  ceremonial  only.  The  God  they  worshipped 
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took  no  heed  of  sacrifice  :  else  would  they  have 
offered  it.  And  they  explained  what  the  true 
atonement  is  :  a  heart  cleansed  and  purified  ;  a 
conscience  quiet  and  at  rest. 

The  principle  which  for  long  was  clear  only  to 
the  few,  now  permeates  the  minds  of  all.  What 
once  was  received  as  indisputable  truth,  becomes 
in  the  course  of  time  superseded.  The  Jew  thought 
to  do  homage  with  a  showy  ritual.  Where  the 
ritual  survives,  the  offering  of  righteousness  is  the 
one  true  service.  Devotion  has  no  other  end.  For 
prayer  in  its  ultimate  effect  is  the  reflecting  of  the 
wish  and  will  to  perform  all  higher  obligations, 
self -discipline,  and  self-amelioration.  If  it  has  not 
this  effect  it  is  superfluous. 

And  everything  which  tends  to  exaltation  we 
should  take  advantage  of,  and  look  on  in  the  light 
of  assistances  to  progress.  There  is  an  intimate 
connexion,  to  some  more  apparent  than  to  others, 
between  prayer  to  the  Unseen,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  external  objects,  aesthetic  attractions,  which 
influence  the  mind  for  good.  We  may  find  these 
either  in  the  works  of  nature,  or  the  skilful  creation 
of  man's  genius,  which  we  can  call  a  divine  inspira- 
tion. Christ  himself  was  subject  in  no  ordinary 
degree  to  the  power  of  these  outward  assistances  ; 
magnets  which  attract  the  soul.  We  find  him 
often  retiring  to  the  desert,  a  waste  perhaps  of 
rocks,  with  a  beauty  of  its  own  of  savage  grandeur, 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  away  from  the 
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haunts  of  men,  with  all  their  time-worn  notions. 

Here  he  could  reflect  in  quiet,  and  commune 
with  nature  undisturbed ;  and  occasional  retire- 
ment and  periodic  thoughtfulness  are  sooth- 
ing tonics  for  the  mind.  We  find  him  often  on  the 
peaceful  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  goes 
into  a  ship  and  sits  down.  On  the  mountain  he 
deli vered  that  sublime  discourse  which  marks  him 
as  the  great  religious  teacher  of  the  world.  The 
picturesque  objects  of  the  wayside  had  charms 
for  his  elevated  tastes.  Wearied  with  a  journey 
he  rests  by  Jacob's  well.  When  the  time  of 
harvest  turned  the  fields  to  gold,  we  find  him 
rejoicing  in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  Jesus  went 
on  the  Sabbath  day  through  the  corn.  Most  of 
his  parables  are  illustrations  from  nature,  or  lead 
to  situations  where  we  are  subject  to  its  influence  : 
the  shepherd  with  his  flock  who  calls  his  sheep  by 
name  ;  the  husbandman  in  his  vineyard,  or  the 
sower  with  his  grain  ;  the  fisherman  casting  his 
nets  into  the  lake. 

They  who  are  susceptible  to  influence  like  this, 
can  extract  much  happiness  from  the  world  of 
nature.  The  life  of  devotion  of  the  saints  of  old, 
and  of  those  in  medieval  times  who  bore  that 
name,  consisted  in  retirement,  often  doubtless  too 
complete  and  hurtful,  and  the  mental  contempla- 
tion of  God  and  of  his  attributes.  May  not  the 
same  end  be  practically  gained,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  study  of  his  works,  and  the  beautiful  creations 
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of  man's  genius  :  by  the  aid  of  sights  and  sounds 
which  are  harmonious  ?  These  things  entered  into 
the  worship  of  the  Jews  ;  but  their  error  consisted 
in  relying  on  the  outward  sign  ;  in  confounding 
the  means  with  the  end  which  was  designed. 

They  possessed  a  costly  Temple,  to  contribute 
to  whose  grandeur  distant  countries  were  invited, 
and  whose  stateliness  descended  to  their  children's 
children.  In  the  days  of  Christ  it  was  not  yet 
shorn  of  its  beautiful  proportions.  It  engaged, 
as  it  might,  the  admiration  of  the  impressionable 
disciples  :  Master,  what  manner  of  stones,  and 
what  buildings  are  here ! 

And  the  ritual  which  it  fostered  was  gorgeous. 
The  music  which  was  heard  within  its  walls,  and 
the  incense  which  rose  up  and  filled  it,  might  well 
subdue  the  sense.  But  then  the  mind  itself  must 
be  brought  into  harmony ;  must  be  tuned  to 
corresponding  beauty.  Let  those  who  object  to 
such  a  principle  ask  themselves  the  question  :  Are 
their  own  hearts,  are  the  hearts  of  the  millions 
of  continual  worshippers,  brought  as  near  to  the 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  excellence  as  the  acts  of 
more  simple  worship  would  design  ?  We  need  not 
undervalue  the  homage  of  the  lips  ;  but  let  each 
one  bear  witness  what  may  raise  the  heart.  Some 
find  that  prayer  alone  can  do  this.  Some  are 
worked  upon  and  edified  by  hymns  of  praise. 
Others  seek  it  in  appeals  to  understanding,  in 
sermons  and  in  exhortations.  But  how  often  are 
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such  words  in  vain  :  and  how  little  lasting  impres- 
sion do  they  make.  How  many  who  delight  in 
stirring  eloquence  are  hearers  rather  than  doers 
of  the  word  ! 

With  the  endeavour  to  make  everything  sub- 
servient to  one's  good,  there  are  sermons  in  stones, 
and  words  in  running  brooks.  That  state  of  mind 
is  not  impossible  which  turns  all  things  to  gold. 
Much  doubtless  depends  on  individual  instinct, 
or  inborn  constitution.  Some  can  pray  better 
in  the  naked  church.  With  others  the  devotional 
spirit  is  the  readier  in  the  precincts  of  the  stately 
cathedral.  Some  feel  themselves  nearer  to  God 
on  the  mountain,  admiring  the  grandeur  of  his 
works.  They  more  quickly  discern  and  better 
understand  him  in  the  face  of  Nature  :  in  the 
silent  forest,  by  the  restless  sea,  or  the  rush  of 
the  impetuous  river.  We  are  always  in  his 
presence  who  fills  endless  space.  Not  in  one  place 
are  we  nearer  to  him  more  than  another.  In  a 
certain  sense  perhaps  we  are  nearer  in  the  Temple, 
because  we  draw  nigh  to  him  by  solemn  rites  in 
the  house  which  is  sacred  to  his  name. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  devotion  with 
acts  of  homage  only.  Whatever  may  subdue  the 
mind,  and  bring  it  into  unison  with  divine  per- 
fection, has  a  tendency  to  that  same  end.  But 
that  which  appeals  to  outward  sense  may  be  only 
sentimental,  and  perhaps  coexistent  with  un- 
worthiness. 
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We  may  join  in  acts  of  praise  and  prayer, 
unedified  and  unimproved.  ^Esthetic  surround- 
ings are  the  luxury  of  worship  ;  but  they  need  not 
be  excluded  from  our  use  ;  the  only  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  offer  is  the  stern  crucifixion  of  the  base. 
Let  us  act  as  though  the  embodiment  of  the  divine 
were  about  us,  though  faith  be  too  feeble  to 
realize  its  presence.  Let  us  have  as  much  respect 
for  the  unseen  verdict,  as  for  the  praise  or  blame 
of  men.  What  avails  their  good  opinion,  be  we 
conscious  meanwhile  of  inward  falseness  ?  I  will 
wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  and  so  will  I  go  to 
thine  altar. 

Let  our  praise  in  God's  house  be  reasonable,  our 
attitude  devotional,  though  hard  it  be  to  keep 
the  thoughts  from  wandering,  or  intent  on  the 
subject  we  engage  in.  The  church  should  be  a 
place  out  of  which  we  may  come  with  nobler  and 
higher  aspiration  ;  whether  they  be  evoked  from 
praise  or  prayer,  from  appeals  to  duty,  aesthetic 
surroundings,  or  attractive  ritual.  Why  not  from 
all  these  combined  ?  We  may  then  in  spirit  draw 
nearer  to  the  gates  of  heaven  by  assimilating  our 
minds  to  the  Fountain  of  divine  Perfection.  It 
were  well  could  we  leave  the  Temple,  not  without 
some  good  effect ;  with  thoughts  refined  and 
purified,  and  feelings  of  resentment  softened.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  unseemliness  of  levity.  Let  us 
behave  as  in  the  immediate  sight  of  him  to  whom 
prayer  is  addressed,  and  steadfastly  refuse  to 
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dishonour  the  Unseen  by  a  demeanour  which  in 
the  presence  of  some  worldly  dignity  would  be 
construed  into  disrespect. 

Worship,  as  we  have  said,  is  designed  for  man's 
benefit,  and  not  for  any  glory  which  accrues  to 
the  Almighty.  It  is  only  whilst  still  in  our  stage 
of  weakness,  our  present  immaturity  of  know- 
ledge, that  outward  signs,  and  forms  of  devotion, 
and  times  and  seasons,  are  appropriate  and  good 
for  men.  When  that  which  is  perfect  comes,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 

That  time  is  still  far  distant.  But  yet,  not- 
withstanding so  much  to  discourage  us,  with  evil 
in  so  many  forms,  and  startling  crime  increasing 
continually  with  rapid  growth  of  town  and  city, 
there  is  much  of  hopeful  progress.  A  tone  of 
greater  thought  and  earnestness  pervades  the 
minds  of  men.  c  What  is  truth  ?  '  is  a  cry  which 
goes  up  from  the  depths  of  the  heart.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence,  and  there  are 
those  who  would  take  it  by  force.  In  the  midst 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt  there  is  one  thing  to 
which  we  can  hold  fast ;  that  truth  of  heart  and 
life,  which  though  all  else  should  fail,  and  faith  be 
indistinct,  will,  like  the  remembrance  of  mercy, 
be  a  balm  at  the  last  to  assuage. 

Let  us  therefore  now,  in  our  day  of  oppor- 
tunity, with  examples  everywhere  before  us,  in 
the  records  of  Christian  perseverance,  of  strivings 
and  eventual  attainings,  be  resolute  to  wrestle 
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with  whatever  may  impede  our  course.  Let  us 
look  for  our  type  of  excellence  to  that  which  in 
humanity  is  best  and  noblest ;  admiring  that 
in  the  character  of  others  which  is  generous,  un- 
selfish, and  humane.  Let  us  not  assume  those 
for  our  standards  of  greatness,  distinguished  even 
to  dignity  and  honour  by  force  of  worldly  wisdom 
only.  True  greatness  cannot  always  be  measured 
by  success. 

The  author  of  the  Psalms  understood  the 
urgency  of  this.  Behold,  thou  requirest  truth  in 
the  inward  parts.  And  then  he  teaches  us  to  shun 
unworthiness,  and  avert  our  gaze  from  all  that  may 
debase  us  :  Oh  turn  away  mine  eyes,  lest  they 
behold  vanity. 

This  is  the  truest  spirit  of  devotion  :  an  abiding 
service,  worth  more  than  outward  forms  of  homage 
when  these  have  no  influence  on  heart  and  life. 
Thus  shall  we  best  accept  the  exhortation,  Let 
everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 


XIV 

THE   INJUNCTION   TO   TURN    OUR   FACE 
TO  THE  SMITER 

WE  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  even  literally, 
however  difficult  for  human  nature,  if  we  felt 
convinced  of  its  absolute  authority.  But  we  must 
begin  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  only  one  phase  of 
a  state  of  mind  which  it  is  good  for  mankind  to 
cultivate.  We  remark  its  unconditional  aspect, 
which  would  oftentimes  make  it  personally  de- 
structive. It  tells  us  unreservedly  what  we  ought 
under  a  certain  circumstance  to  do.  But  suppose 
the  smiter  were  so  actuated  by  passion  that  his 
blows  were  deadly,  are  we  tamely  to  submit  to  the 
stroke  of  death  ?  Why  not,  on  the  same  un- 
deviating  principle,  submit  to  the  impulse  of  an 
infuriated  animal  ?  We  assert  our  rights  by  force 
against  the  one  ;  why  not  equally  against  the 
other  ? 

We  will  doubtless  be  met  by  the  old  reply  : 
the  former  is  a  man,  the  latter  is  a  brute  ;  and 
nature  suggests,  and  so  does  what  is  called  inspira- 
tion, that  the  brutes  are  subservient,  and  may  be 
slain  for  our  use.  Now  the  fact  underlying  this 
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illogical  assertion,  which  is  an  arbitrary  dogma,  is 
simply  that  might  is  right.  In  other  words  :  we 
do  what  we  will  with  the  animal  creation,  not 
indeed  because  they  are  devoid  of  feeling,  but 
because  they  lack  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  because 
they  are  soulless  creatures,  and  we  ourselves  are 
immortal ! 

There  are  human  beings  not  a  few,  untamable 
and  senseless,  whose  natures  assimilate  to  these 
poor  creatures  of  a  day.  The  advantage  they  are 
apt  to  take  is  in  proportion  to  your  own  concilia- 
tion. They  look  upon  forbearance  as  poverty  of 
spirit,  weakness,  cowardice.  There  never  will  be 
wanting  those,  who,  if  they  smite  you  on  the  face 
you  can  only  reply  to  by  opposing  force  to  force. 
We  sometimes  take  these  injunctions  literally, 
but  find  them  productive  of  loss  or  inconvenience. 
It  is  only  by  experience  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  teaching  is  suggestive  rather  than 
absolute. 

We  may  be  loud  in  admiration  of  a  precept, 
without  thinking  of  abiding  by  its  spirit.  One 
who  makes  home  wretched  by  his  temper,  will 
fervently  enlarge  in  a  crowded  assembly  on  the 
noble  virtue  of  forbearance.  He  who  takes  these 
.exhortations  in  the  letter,  and  acts  on  them  ac- 
cordingly, may  be  easy  in  his  conscience ;  but  he 
is  soon  overborne  by  the  unscrupulous  ;  nor  need 
he  hope  for  the  advancement  of  his  worldly 
welfare.  Ignoble  spirits  are  ruled  by  fear  in  their 
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intercourse  with  others.  They  only  yield  the 
courtesies  of  life,  and  human  rights,  to  those  whose 
hostility  they  would  rather  not  provoke. 

Take  a  frequent  instance.  These  courtesies  are 
restricted  far  too  often  to  grades  and  parties  and 
distinctions  of  society.  We  tacitly  assert  we  are 
fulfilling  Christian  duties  if  we  extend  them  to 
those  in  our  own  immediate  circle.  A  century 
ago  the  framers  of  their  country's  laws  were 
punctilious  to  their  equals  on  a  point  of  honour. 
A  studied  rudeness  in  word  or  manner  would 
perhaps  have  ostracized  them  socially.  But  they 
assented  to  the  bondage  of  a  helpless  race,  with  its 
scarcely  imaginable  horrors.  So  also  would  a 
man  of  education  and  refinement  have  believed 
himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of  manners,  if  wanting 
in  the  smallest  courtesy  of  life  to  a  woman  of  con- 
ventional standing.  But  to  one  of  unacknow- 
ledged rank  he  might  do  an  irreparable  injury 
with  but  small  perception  of  his  sin. 

But  the  counsel  is  by  no  means  one  which  the 
world  is  now  in  danger  of  interpreting  too  literally. 
Advice  which  interferes  with  prepossession  is 
conveniently  explained  away  by  those  who  will 
push  a  doctrine  which  involves  no  self-denial  to 
the  verge  of  irrational  construction.  And  the 
manifest  breadth  of  a  precept  such  as  this  we  might 
fancy  were  an  argument  for  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  many  a  disputed  tenet.  The  counsel 
supplementing  it  is  exhortation  to  a  conciliatory 
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temper.  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 

The  strict  interpretation  is  unconditional  sur- 
render. For  what  purpose  then  have  legal  tri- 
bunals been  established,  if  not  for  the  protection 
of  property  and  life  ?  If  we  yield  to  brute  force 
with  no  effort  of  resistance,  to  what  a  chaos  will 
society  be  reduced !  A  man  whose  supplies  of 
raiment  are  but  scanty  must  part  with  all,  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  fitful  seasons,  to  satisfy 
rapacity  and  forcible  aggression. 

Again  :  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.  But  suppose  you  are 
proceeding  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  your 
neighbour  is  animated  by  a  whimsical  spirit. 
Must  you  make  your  purpose  subservient  to  his 
will,  and  allow  the  frustration  of  your  charitable 
mission  ?  Is  the  urgency  of  human  requirement 
to  cede  to  unreasonable  selfishness  ? 

Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee  ;  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away. 
What,  in  case  of  unlimited  demands  ?  And  does 
not  experience  show  that  the  more  you  lend,  or 
the  more  you  give,  the  more  will  the  unprincipled 
solicit  ? 

Interpreted  literally  these  maxims  would  lead 
to  a  community  of  goods.  Nay,  to  something 
much  more  inconvenient.  The  strong  would  soon 
dispossess  the  weak,  and  the  idle  cease  to  labour,  to 
the  detriment  and  overthrow  of  order.  Then 
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wherefore  all  this  easy  disposition  ;  what  end  or 
purpose  does  it  answer  ?  The  exaltation  of  the 
worthless,  at  the  expense  of  the  thoughtful  and 
thrifty. 

No  ;  this  exaggeration  of  the  easy  temper  is 
clearly  nothing  more  than  the  putting  in  a  strong 
light  the  evils  attendant  upon  discord,  and  the 
cold,  unfeeling  spirit.  We  would  rather  say,  or 
perhaps  the  advice  would  rather  mean,  Give  to 
him  who  does  not  ask  of  thee  except  by  the 
appearance  of  his  need.  If  you  hesitate  to  lend 
until  it  is  extorted,  you  are  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  If  you  yield  to  the  strong  and  not  to 
the  weak,  your  forced  conciliation  is  not  dis- 
interestedness, but  cowardice. 

And  how  strange  that  numerical  ascendancy 
should  legalize  that  which  in  one  individual  is 
wrong,  and  Christianity  has  branded  as  a  sin. 
Why  should  not  that  which  obtains  in  private  be 
the  rule  no  less  in  public  life  ?  If  murder  is 
rightly  considered  as  a  crime,  how  can  a  war  of 
aggrandizement  be  justified,  or  wholesale  slaughter 
countenanced,  except  in  self-defence  ?  Why  take 
up  arms  on  every  pretext ;  and  why  should  not 
statesmen  exercise  forbearance  and  infuse  the 
Christian  spirit  into  national  as  well  as  personal 
religion  ?  The  argument  indeed,  we  must  admit, 
applies  more  to  the  past  than  to  the  present. 

For  rulers  and  framers  of  the  law  have  not 
always  granted  the  logic  of  the  Christian  code. 
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But  the  day,  we  must  fear,  is  yet  remote  when  the 
world  is  destined  to  be  swayed  by  argument. 
The  appeals  to  concession  and  mutual  forbearance 
are  meanwhile  made  to  individual  judgment ; 
and  the  parts,  according  to  the  rule  of  nature, 
must  leaven  and  improve  the  whole. 

Instil  the  precept  therefore  at  the  earliest.  It 
is  only  by  personal  control  and  the  conciliatory 
temper  that  happiness  can  dawn  on  social,  and 
peace  on  national  existence.  From  whence  come 
wars  and  fightings  ?  Come  they  not  even  from 
ambition  ?  Men  desire  to  have,  and  have  not, 
distinction  and  precedence.  And  the  counsel  can 
no  more  successfully  appeal  to  a  man  of  ungovern- 
able passion  than  to  the  senseless  brute.  It  is 
rather  for  one  who  allows  himself  on  the  whole 
to  be  ruled  by  reason,  but  whom  harshness  of 
temper  or  some  misunderstanding  have  betrayed 
into  momentary  wrong.  A  quiet  disposition  and 
dignified  demeanour  on  the  adversary's  part  will 
appeal  to  his  sense  of  what  is  right. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  matter,  we  must  call 
experience  to  our  aid.  Perhaps  we  have  dis- 
covered that  repeated  forbearance  has  its  reason- 
able limits.  To  be  exposed  and  to  submit,  to 
the  aggression  of  the  tyrant,  who  is  devoid  of 
generosity,  and  unable  to  appreciate  nobility  of 
nature,  is  what  no  one  is  seriously  advised.  It 
were  equally  impolitic,  equally  disastrous,  to  place 
our  faith  in  universal  honour ;  and  to  open  our 
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doors  to  the  midnight  visit  of  the  thief  and  the 
assassin.  The  lesson  which  we  need  to  learn,  and 
which  the  young  should  especially  be  taught,  is 
that  of  the  control  of  temper,  the  systematic  war 
with  haughtiness  and  passion,  the  avoidance  of 
the  spirit  of  injustice.  Here  is  no  questionable 
dogma.  We  cannot  but  confess  it  to  be  Christian 
philosophy,  for  individual  and  social  welfare. 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that  without  hesita- 
tion we  would  even  to  the  letter  abide  by  the 
precept  if  we  admitted  its  absolute  authority. 
Many  may  have  possibly  done  so  to  their  hurt. 
We  see  no  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature 
against  enemies  or  unforeseen  dangers.  It  is  left 
to  the  precautions  of  experience.  The  inoffensive 
disposition  of  the  early  Christians  was  seldom  a 
defence  against  pagan  cruelty.  Nor  did  the 
harmless  lives  of  those  saintly  members  of  the 
medieval  churches  which  retained  their  primitive 
simplicity  preserve  them  from  papal  persecution. 

Christ  elsewhere  allowed  the  taking  of  a  sword, 
to  those  who  had  one  in  possession  ;  though  its 
use  would  not  agree  with  his  counsel.  But  what- 
ever the  discrepancy,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  time  of  its  enforcement.  The  advice  was  not 
intended  to  be  universal.  It  was  given  to  those 
who  were  starting  on  the  mission  of  heralding  the 
gospel  of  goodwill.  Their  actions  and  their  words 
must  be  in  harmony.  They  must  mortify  their 
human  prepossessions  ;  must  offer  no  resistance 
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to  an  insult ;  must  overcome  evil  with  good. 
How  few  were  sufficient  for  these  things.  But 
though  times  and  circumstance  are  altered,  the 
spirit  of  the  advice  survives  with  appeal  to  every 
age  :  Endeavour  to  restrain  vindictive  instincts, 
if  only  for  your  happiness  and  peace. 

There  are  those  notwithstanding  whom  the 
conciliatory  demeanour  is  unable  to  propitiate. 
Men  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  yielding 
temper.  Show  them  that  your  principles  are  those 
of  forbearance,  that  your  purposes  are  neither 
aggressive  nor  unfriendly,  and  they  will  meet 
you  with  exacting  spirit.  There  is  no  alternative 
beyond  unnecessary  contact.  Or  if  the  require- 
ments of  life  make  intercourse  imperative,  for- 
bearance is  the  only  rule.  Railing  for  railing  will 
perpetuate  the  feud,  and  with  detriment  to  peace 
of  mind.  If  safety  be  at  stake,  or  property  in 
danger,  the  law  is  open  ;  we  are  nowhere  forbidden 
this  protection.  It  is  the  cherishing  of  enmity 
which  is  hurtful  to  the  spirit.  He  who  is  im- 
placable thus  brings  his  own  punishment. 

Did  we  take  on  ourselves  to  recommend  to 
observance  the  course  which  Christ  pursued,  or 
repeat  too  often  his  words  of  long-suffering  which 
run  to  the  verge  of  deep  humiliation,  we  might  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  insincerity,  descend- 
ing to  what  is  popularly  known  as  cant.  There 
are  those  expressions  which  are  allowed  to  be  con- 
ventional, but  which  no  one  now,  or  very  few,  act 
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up  to.  It  may  be  thought  that  he  directs  us  to 
impossible  heights.  Let  those  who  can  receive 
it  do  so.  We  must  each  one  judge  for  ourselves. 

There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the  rational 
construction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A 
prayer  for  our  enemy  would  look  like  hypocrisy 
when  uttered  by  most  of  us.  Not  so  from  the  lips 
of  Christ.  In  the  time  of  his  adversity  unbend  if 
your  sympathy  can  do  him  any  good.  Here  you 
have  a  prayer  not  of  words  but  deeds.  You  have 
yourself  brought  about  its  fulfilment.  In  the  hour 
of  distress  when  the  heart  is  not  insensible  to  the 
advances  of  compassion,  you  have  offered  him  a 
cordial.  You  have  given  him  his  daily  bread. 
No  one  will  affirm  that  there  is  cant  in  such  an 
action. 

But  it  has  been  well  said  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  It  were  simply  inconsistent  to  carry  the 
conciliatory  spirit  abroad  with  us,  and  neglect  it 
with  those  of  our  own  immediate  circle.  We  are 
able  best  to  testify  reality  in  the  less  extended 
world  of  daily  life.  Nobility  of  nature  will  be 
most  apparent  if  our  principle  is  not  restricted  to 
those  who  are  in  evidence,  but  holds  alike  with  the 
obscure.  It  were  a  poor  pretence  to  magnanimity 
to  show  conciliation  to  the  strong,  but  vindictive- 
ness  and  hardness  to  the  weak.  Disinterestedness 
can  only  be  genuine  when  forbearance  is  uniformly 
practised. 

Is  it  possible  to  make  the  most  of  this  brief 
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uncertain  life,  to  enjoy  what  mercies  are  within 
our  reach,  whilst  the  heart  is  distracted  by  con- 
tending passions  ?  To  avoid  displeasure  is  not 
always  possible  ;  so  many  causes  of  offence  are 
continually  arising.  The  aggressions  of  others 
which  we  cannot  check  may  operate  too  often 
prejudicially.  Ambition,  jealousy,  falsehood,  and 
injustice  may  start  up  around  us  from  unexpected 
quarters  to  try  our  patience  and  mar  our  peace. 
We  cannot  expect  uninterrupted  happiness.  But 
if  for  no  higher  reason,  for  the  sake  at  least  of  what 
little  portion  we  may  hope  and  crave  for,  let  us 
put  away  from  our  minds  those  implacable  desires 
which  will  rob  us  of  our  mental  rest. 


XV 
THE  MEANING  OF  HUMILITY 

THERE  are  those  states  of  mind  the  acquisition 
of  which  is  more  to  be  desired  than  gifts  of  intel- 
lectual order.  To  reasonably  receive  the  signific- 
ance of  the  first  of  the  beatitudes  we  are  not  to 
misinterpret  poverty  of  spirit  any  more  than  to 
exaggerate  what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  implies. 
To  take  the  promise  literally  that  humility  of 
demeanour  entitles  its  possessor  to  the  reward 
of  an  after-existence  were  to  make  an  extravagant 
demand  on  common  sense.  The  condition  of 
meekness  might  well  coexist  with  other  states  of 
mind  which  come  infinitely  short  of  perfection  ; 
and  the  merit  of  one  exalted  virtue  might  be 
sadly  marred  by  some  great  counterbalancing 
deficiency. 

Poverty  of  spirit  does  not  mean  a  tameness 
which  is  ready  to  comply  with  unreasonable 
demands,  and  cringe  to  every  arbitrary  show  of 
power.  A  quick  submission  to  the  rudeness  of 
the  strong  might  be  followed  by  too  slow  con- 
ciliation of  the  weak.  It  is  rather  an  absence  of 
that  offensive  self-assertion  which  is  quick  to 
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initiate  strife,  and  eager  to  perpetuate  enmity. 
It  arises  from  the  study  of  what  human  nature  is  ; 
from  a  scrupulous  regard  to  every  form  of  justice  ; 
from  the  love  of  peace,  and  a  sense  of  the  brevity 
of  life.  In  the  honest  process  of  self-examination 
how  dissatisfied  we  most  of  us  must  be  with  the 
height  to  which  we  have  attained  in  acquisition  of 
the  Christian  standard,  and  how  in  the  review  we 
are  driven  to  admit  that  pride  is  clearly  out  of 
place. 

It  may  seem  to  us  perhaps  that  poverty  of  spirit 
is  not  the  expression  best  adapted  to  the  meaning 
of  the  precept.  A  conciliatory  demeanour  is  the 
temper  to  encourage.  He  who  cultivates  habit- 
ually this  frame  of  mind  will  not  be  puffed  up  with 
any  sense  of  pre-eminence,  or  look  down  on  the 
crowd  with  complacent  pity.  In  ordinary  address 
he  will  make  no  distinction  between  equal  and 
inferior,  but  respect  the  prerogative  of  all.  Aware 
that  endowments  are  temporary  gifts  of  which  he 
feels  the  instability,  he  understands  that  even  at 
the  longest  the  time  can  scarcely  be  remote  when, 
though  his  surroundings  remain,  he  will  be  re- 
moved from  their  possession.  Here  the  wealthy 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  indigent,  and  the  wise 
to  that  of  the  unlearned. 

The  decree  which  brings  us  into  the  world  with 
nothing  makes  us  no  less  certain  that  we  can  carry 
nothing  out  of  it.  The  costly  monument  may 
minister  to  the  pride  of  the  survivor,  but  to  the 
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dead  it  brings  no  satisfaction.  To  live  in  the 
hearts  of  the  appreciative,  though  only  for  a 
brief  generation,  is  the  most  desirable  record. 
If  the  influence  we  have  used  to  bear  on  men 
be  brought  by  these  in  their  turn  to  bear  on 
others,  we  have  added  our  little  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  The  influence  of  example, 
even  more  than  that  of  precept,  outlives  our 
temporary  span ;  so  thereby  may  the  names 
which  we  have  carried  be  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life. 

But  though  it  be  ordained  that  we  leave  behind 
us  the  material  distinctions  of  the  world,  there  is 
something  of  infinitely  greater  import  which  in 
hopeful  moments  we  trust  we  shall  retain.  It 
has  been  the  belief  in  every  age  of  those  who  have 
wrestled  with  their  doubts,  even  if  they  have  not 
slain  them,  the  faith  of  those  who  overcame  the 
world,  that  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
is  not  destined  to  mock  and  to  deceive  us.  We 
instinctively  look  rather  to  the  experiences  of 
such  than  to  the  conclusions  of  the  indifferent, 
however  intellectual.  In  the  ordering  of  the 
Universe,  to  our  narrow  sight,  appearances  too 
often  are  against  us.  But  knowing  only  as  we 
do,  in  part,  we  are  animated  at  times  by  the 
instinctive  conviction  that  consciousness  is  a 
possession  we  retain. 

One  of  the  deep  thinkers  of  our  time  has  said, 
What  knows  the  bird  which  sits  and  sings  on  the 
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electric  wire  of  the  message  which  is  flashing  at 
its  feet  ?  If  that  portion  of  our  human  nature 
which  now  thinks  and  reasons  be  destined  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  its  outward  frame,  shall 
not  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual  faculties 
remain  as  its  belonging  ?  If  so,  in  a  far  more 
desirable  sense,  we  shall  carry  away  something 
with  us  when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  im- 
mortality. 

Yet  it  does  not  need  consciousness  of  any 
superiority  to  be  high  in  our  own  esteem,  in 
opposition  to  that  state  of  mind  to  which  blessed- 
ness has  been  attached.  The  temptation  to 
arrogance  may  intrude  in  other  ways  than  from 
knowledge  of  personal  endowment.  Nay,  the 
most  insignificant  in  worldly  advantages  may  be 
marred  by  pride  as  visibly  as  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  costly  surroundings.  It  is  a  growth 
of  the  cottage  no  less  than  of  the  palace.  Here 
is  scope  for  victory  in  warfare  between  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh.  To  study  human  sensibilities, 
preferring  to  give  all  their  due,  rather  than  elicit 
the  deferential  tribute  which  clings  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  Lord  and  Master ;  to  stoop  from  any 
eminence,  and  take  no  part  in  social  tyranny  ; 
above  all  to  display  the  conciliatory  demeanour 
in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life  ;  it  is  this  dis- 
position which  has  earned  the  distinction  of 
beatitude. 

But  how  obstinate  is  the  impulse  to  display, 
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though  no  boast  be  in  words,  of  any  fancied  pre- 
eminence. The  temper  urged  by  Christ,  acknow- 
ledged as  a  virtue,  is  practically  slighted,  if  not 
actually  despised.  The  counsel  approved  of  in 
official  teaching  is  soon  overpowered  by  arrogance 
and  self-sufficiency.  Are  not  they  who  cultivate 
the  higher  Christian  precepts  too  often  looked 
upon  as  tame  and  ignoble  ?  Do  not  men  of 
expediency  take  advantage  of  forbearance,  and 
hold  in  secret  contempt  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  actuated  ?  Are  not  those  more  con- 
sidered by  the  world  who  are  exacting  in  require- 
ment, and  insist  to  the  uttermost  on  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  due,  than  the  yielding,  the 
peaceful,  the  compliant  ?  Are  not  many  likewise 
who  profess  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross 
as  little  influenced  by  its  maxims  of  humility  as 
they  who  make  no  avowal  ?  Faith  without  works 
will  not  redeem  mankind. 

Though  laws  be  admitted  as  practically  bind- 
ing, rewards  are  distant  and  difficult  to  realize. 
But  the  thought  of  only  working  for  direct  ad- 
vantage is  a  mean  one.  To  what  extent  the 
consequence  holds  good  is  hard  to  determine.  It 
must  be  left  to  individual  experience.  Even  here 
self-denial  must  be  exercised.  A  too  strict  inter- 
pretation will  ensure  disappointment.  We  cannot 
tell  what  Christ  meant  by  inheriting  the  earth, 
that  recompense  of  meekness,  unless  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  rich  whose  demands  are 
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few,  and  who  set  reins  on  their  covetous  desires. 
But  this  at  least  is  a  rational  conclusion  that  the 
temper  which  he  pleads  for,  the  disposition  he 
encourages,  are  those  alone  which  have  power  to 
redress  our  human  nature,  and  support  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  higher  stage  in  continuity  of  con- 
scious existence.  For  what  is  there  to  generate 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  cruel,  the  base,  and 
the  dishonourable  ?  Here  are  not  the  germs  of 
life  immortal. 

Yes,  chiefly  for  their  own  intrinsic  excellence, 
apart  from  the  prospect  of  reward,  should  we 
cultivate  the  virtues  opposed  to  these  evil  dis- 
positions. Did  every  show  of  self-denial  or  of 
mercy  bring  immediately  a  corresponding  recom- 
pense, too  much  of  sordid  interest  would  rule  our 
best  of  actions.  To  cherish  what  is  noble  for  its 
own  sake  is  one  amongst  the  foremost  acts  of  faith. 
The  author  of  the  oldest  of  instructive  parables 
thus  puts  the  searching  question,  Doth  Job  serve 
God  for  naught  ?  But  the  Patriarch  unequi- 
vocally answers,  Though  the  Almighty  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  him.  He  would  persevere  in  the 
straight  path  as  long  as  he  might  live,  irrespective 
of  advantage  or  reward. 

Not  that  even  duty  bids  us  banish  all  thought  of 
an  equivalent ;  for  then  our  natures  were  divine. 
Let  this  be  not  the  foremost  motive,  though 
interest  obtruded  on  the  afterthought.  The 
lengthened  chronicle  of  saints,  though  their 
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motives  were  unearthly,  yet  looked  to  an  eternal 
rest.  Witness  Paul  the  incomparable  worker.  This 
his  counsel  partook  of  spiritual  promise,  So  run 
that  ye  may  obtain.  And  he  waited  in  patience  for 
the  incorruptible.  If  the  dreams  of  his  Master 
were  of  other  worlds,  and  mansions  in  the  Father's 
house,  it  was  not  for  the  honours  of  a  kingdom. 
He  saw  the  tyranny  of  evil,  and  prayed  to  be 
free  from  its  dominion.  So  too  our  earnest  long- 
ings are  not  to  be  centred  in  visions  of  authority, 
but  to  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day ;  to  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  the 
wrongs  and  injustices  of  men. 

Yes,  their  wrongs  and  injustices.  Even  for- 
bearance is  a  virtue  which  may  have  its  limits. 
The  servants  of  God  have  yielded  to  violence, 
but  only  to  their  certain  destruction.  For  them 
the  blessing  of  the  peaceful  spirit  had  no  earthly 
meaning.  And  the  figurative  which  enters  into 
daily  experience  must  submit  to  just  discrimina- 
tion. But  let  us  heed  the  salutary  counsel,  Be 
slow  to  wrath.  Interpret  these  Christian  maxims 
reasonably  and  their  tendency  is  peace.  Push 
them  to  extreme  and  unnatural  exacting,  and  we 
forget  that  the  world  is  not  a  Paradise,  that  we 
are  dealing  not  with  angels  but  with  men. 

For  even  in  their  reasonable  sense  human  nature 
is  averse  to  the  example  of  Christ's  humility. 
It  despises,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  secretly, 
whatsoever  does  not  savour  of  external  grandeur. 
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To  what  purpose  is  his  memory  exalted,  if  we 
slight  his  precepts  ?  We  disdain  him  still  if  we 
disdain  his  disciples,  as  did  then  his  own  genera- 
tion, for  his  humble  surroundings  and  unambitious 
spirit ;  his  lack  of  ostentation  and  conformity  to 
the  world,  affecting  not  its  fleeting  fashions. 

And  so  we  are  all  too  backward  in  recognizing 
that  which  is  divine.  Truth  makes  its  way  but 
slowly.  Our  best  intentions  may  be  warped  by 
prejudice.  That  discourse  which  breathes  such 
exalted  aspirations  has  been  only  too  often 
practically  neglected  by  those  who  were  pro- 
fessedly adherents  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  In 
their  zeal  for  faith  they  failed  to  see  in  it  the 
means  towards  an  end  ;  that  the  virtues  of  this 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  neglected  in  the  life 
were  its  fruits  and  consequence,  the  only  test  of 
its  reality.  Give  a  secondary  place  to  these 
human  excellences,  and  the  kingdom  we  desire 
cannot  come.  It  must  first  be  initiated  individu- 
ally within  ;  and  until  this  happens  our  thoughts 
of  God's  purposes  are  imperfect. 

For  before  there  can  be  seen  any  meaning  in 
beatitude,  we  have  need  to  wage  war  with  the 
lower  nature  we  inherit  as  our  birthright.  The 
vision  of  the  kingdom  by  the  eye  of  faith  has  not 
its  promise  for  the  baser  instincts.  With  no 
threat  of  coming  retribution,  it  has  to  do  with 
what  concerns  us  now,  in  development  of  what 
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we  have  begun.  The  heaven  beyond,  wherever 
it  may  be,  must  have  its  foreshadowing  below, 
in  the  mortification  of  unruly  will.  And  when, 
though  we  claim  no  merit,  all  meaner  things  are 
trampled  under  foot,  we  shall  better  realize  the 
meaning  of  what  before  was  scarcely  understood, 
the  gulf  between  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual. 


XVI 

THE  CHANGING  WORLD 

WHEN  St.  Paul  makes  allusion  to  its  transitory 
nature,  he  has  not  been  enticed  into  the  tantalizing 
meshes  of  hopeless  speculation,  but  is  well  within 
the  bounds  of  universal  experience.  There  are 
no  two  impressions  of  the  action  of  a  law  which 
affects  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  minutest.  Its 
incessant  operations  we  are  able  to  verify  in  our 
personal  condition  no  less  than  in  the  state  of 
inorganic  things,  at  distances  which  to  finite 
range  seem  infinite.  We  have  only  to  dwell  on 
these  to  see  if  the  policy  which  rules  our  lives  is 
consistent  with  a  transitory  state. 

There  is  first  the  law  of  individual  declension. 
Incessant  re-creating  divests  the  doom  of  extinc- 
tion in  some  slight  degree  of  its  horror.  Could  we 
see  a  generation  carried  off  at  once  as  in  a  plague 
or  earthquake,  the  rapid  disappearance  would  be 
overwhelming.  At  least  we  think  so  ;  for  inces- 
sant contact  with  scenes  the  most  painful  makes 
us  grow  accustomed  to  the  worst.  But  social 
ties  being  gradually  loosened,  the  period  of  regret 
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for  each  gives  us  time  to  be  prepared  for  the  next 
bereavement. 

The  mental  impression  of  a  loss  varies  much 
with  constitution  and  with  early  training.  There 
are  natures  which  can  look  on  the  removal  of  their 
nearest  with  a  stolid  and  stoical  indifference. 
They  can  witness  the  gradual  diminution  of  their 
households  without  its  perceptibly  affecting  their 
spirits,  or  interfering  with  life's  general  routine. 
Their  tribute  is  a  decent  show  of  grief.  The  state 
conflicts  with  better  feeling.  It  may  be  natural 
to  the  brute  creation,  but  not  to  the  inheritors  of 
humanizing  tendencies. 

Our  witness  to  the  inevitable  should  quicken 
our  sympathies.  The  infirmities  of  men,  and  the 
reverses  to  which  they  are  liable,  might  reason- 
ably soften  and  subdue  us.  The  state  of  mis- 
fortune in  which  others  are  involved,  before  long 
may  come  to  be  ours  ;  and  this  alone  should 
remind  us  that  a  period  must  arrive  when  we  shall 
stand  in  sore  need  of  assistance.  The  condition 
of  beatitude  was  attached  by  the  foremost  experi- 
ence of  the  time  to  benevolence  and  thoughtful 
charity ;  identical  with  a  yet  more  expansive 
pronouncement  on  mercy  in  its  spiritual  aspect. 

No  more  than  life  itself  can  life's  possessions  be 
retained.  Instability  everywhere  confronts  us. 
In  the  competitions  of  existence  one  rises  up  and 
supersedes  another ;  and  popularity  which  is 
founded  on  adventitious  circumstances  is  one  of 
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the  most  fleeting  of  advantages.  For  human  pre- 
possessions are  uncertain.  Where  the  vista  of 
distance  inevitably  lengthens,  introducing  the 
urgency  of  other  claims,  it  is  little  short  of  ties  of 
blood  which  can  stand  the  test  of  separation, 
for  fresh  associations  after  lapse  of  years  too 
surely  weaken  early  sympathies.  Vain  hope  to 
renew  the  same  intimate  relationships,  for  inter- 
course on  the  same  old  footing  is  impossible. 

Also  the  aspect  of  places  changes  as  strikingly 
as  human  outline.  The  scenes  of  youth  to  which 
we  are  attached  are  ruthlessly  defaced  by  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population.  It  jars  on  the 
susceptible  to  see  invasion  made  on  the  domains 
of  nature  by  civilization's  irresistible  demands  ; 
wood  and  field  and  heath  laid  waste,  and  the 
landscape  marred  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  city. 

Political  institutions  likewise  change,  and  forms 
of  government.  We  are  passing  under  altered 
systems.  The  days  in  which  we  live  have  wit- 
nessed many  radical  reforms.  It  is  well  to 
encourage  optimistic  convictions ;  for  though 
some  we  acknowledge  to  be  helpful ;  of  the 
utility  of  others  we  cannot  be  so  certain.  In 
neighbouring  countries,  if  we  criticize  justly, 
revolutionary  upheavings  have  worked  disas- 
trously. Now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  look  for 
change.  There  is  little  veneration  for  ancient 
institutions.  There  are  those  which  we  believe 
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to  be  vital ;  but  agitation  is  made,  and  they  are 
swept  away.  It  may  cause  us  mental  uneasiness  ; 
but  we  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opinion, 
or  oppose  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Even  in  matters  we  hold  yet  more  sacred, 
disintegrating  forces  are  at  work.  Fundamental 
doctrines  are  called  in  question,  and  if  we  look 
for  security  to  tradition  or  to  dogma,  we  cannot 
well  be  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  tread. 
Occasions  arise  when  one  may  feel  himself  com- 
pelled to  make  a  sacrifice  for  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  truth  ;  a  change  has  taken  place  in  his 
convictions.  The  step  may  be  virtually  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  has  no  alternative,  unless  he 
breaks  a  pledge  or  violates  his  conscience.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  he  must  come  out  and  be 
separate.  And  the  world  looks  on  with  censure  ; 
for  it  is  not  to  every  one  to  discriminate  rightly ; 
nor  is  it  all  who  take  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  truth.  This  may  happen  in  the  cause  of 
theology  or  science,  or  any  social  question. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  it  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  the  man  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  age  ; 
though  might  it  not  have  been  in  stricter  justice 
that  the  age  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  man  ? 
But  the  ostracism  of  the  present  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  martyrdoms  of  the  past. 
Scarcely  can  we  place  them  in  the  same  category  ; 
though  that  which  does  not  change  is  the  hardness 
of  the  world,  of  which  we  ourselves  are  units. 
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The  danger  of  persecuting  fires  is  over,  and 
malice  may  not  hurt  us  in  its  deadlier  forms  ;  for 
light  has  gradually  dawned,  and  equitable  laws 
protect  us,  and  justice  is  meted  out  impartially. 
Here  the  fashion  of  the  world  has  changed  for  the 
better.  Is  it  a  pledge  of  a  still  more  crowning 
change  ;  that  all  imperfect  things  are  decreed  to 
become  new  ?  That  this  should  come  to  pass 
must  rest  with  ourselves  to  a  degree  we  are  un- 
ready to  admit ;  for  at  least  by  our  apathy  we 
retard  the  work  which  Providence  apparently 
designs. 

The  inference  often  drawn  of  the  world's  in- 
stability, has  been  to  make  the  best  of  life,  irrespec- 
tive of  all  consideration.  But  recklessness  will 
not  prove  to  be  expedient,  let  us  take  our  stand 
on  what  ground  we  may.  Christianity  affirms 
that  in  other  than  in  heathen  ways,  it  is  possible 
to  extract  a  blessing  from  existence.  If  every- 
thing ended,  beyond  all  disproof,  with  that  which 
is  visible  to  sense,  it  were  better  even  then  to  rise 
to  higher  things  ;  better  for  temporary  happiness, 
if  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  measure  true  happi- 
ness aright.  If  in  this  we  cannot  trust  to  our  own 
deciding,  we  may  at  least  be  guided  by  the  experi- 
ences of  others  ;  and  herein  we  are  confronted  by 
a  cloud  of  witnesses.  We  dare  not  assert  that  the 
things  of  the  world,  because  they  pass  away,  are 
to  be  spurned  as  worthless.  We  would  gain  no 
credit  for  sincerity  did  we  do  so.  But  since  thus 
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so  transitory,  our  estimate  and  use  of  them,  our 
disposition  and  our  bearing,  should  be  framed 
accordingly.  In  this  lies  the  art  to  live.  We 
must  not  turn  a  blessing  to  a  curse  by  either  our 
thoughtlessness  or  selfishness. 

The  parables  of  Christ  bear  mostly  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  invite  us  to  provide  against  the  world's 
disappointments.  But  how  dim  and  indistinct 
the  goal !  What  know  we  of  invisible  abodes  ? 
Here  faith  must  be  allowed  a  place.  There  is 
no  call  in  our  creed  to  define  what  heaven  is. 
Let  it  even  be  a  state  foreshadowed  here  on  earth. 
Let  it  be  a  kingdom  whose  foundations  are  being 
laid  within  us.  If  we  act  as  though  what  we  now 
become  may  influence  a  possible  hereafter,  then 
watchfulness  and  caution  will  wait  on  every 
upward  aspiration. 

When  St.  Paul  remarked  that  the  fashion  of  the 
world  passed  away,  he  did  not  allude  to  those 
frivolous  systems  of  human  devising  through 
which  men  are  held  in  bondage  from  fear  of 
ridicule,  or  in  deference  to  public  opinion.  It  is 
not  well  to  live  for  conformity  to  trifles  which 
make  us  slaves  to  social  ceremony,  or  the  cut  of 
a  garment  of  perpetually  changing  shape.  Herein 
the  custom  of  one  generation  is  the  ridicule  and 
wonder  of  the  next.  It  does  not  argue  strength 
of  mind  to  yield  without  remonstrance  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  world  when  fashion  is  a  yoke  which 
sits  uneasily.  Life  is  indeed  a  jest  if  in  this  we 
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are  to  see  its  end  and  aim.  Of  things  such  as 
these  more  especially  would  the  kingly  moralist 
have  said,  This  also  is  vanity. 

And  another  aspect  of  the  world's  instability 
is,  that  friendship  and  intercourse  founded  on 
no  other  than  external  advantages  must  needs 
be  insecure.  Youth  all  too  soon  gives  place  to 
maturity  ;  symmetry  is  marred  by  years,  and 
the  force  of  personality  declines.  It  is  true  that 
the  spiritual  and  mental  are  liable  no  less  to  be 
affected  by  changes  ever  working  on  the  system. 
Old  age  brings  back  to  the  condition  of  the  child, 
and  fever  makes  wreck  of  the  divinest  faculties. 

The  rich  man  who  added  to  his  barns  because 
of  his  increasing  substance,  was  surprised  by  the 
end  which  came  with  the  suddenness  of  night. 
And  the  moral  is  pointed  with  an  obvious  reserva- 
tion ;  death  comes  as  certainly  to  him  who  makes 
good  use  of  his  advantages,  as  to  the  miser  and 
-the  grossly  selfish.  But  the  one  has  not  trusted 
in  a  false  security ;  he  has  not  set  his  heart 
inordinately  on  the  world,  and  he  has  disciplined 
his  mind  to  be  prepared  to  leave  it ;  his  con- 
science has  been  trained  for  an  account.  The 
other  clings  to  what  he  calls  his  own,  in  the  spirit 
which  argues  thus  despairingly  :  '  Yea,  I  hated 
all  my  labour  which  I  had  taken  under  the  sun, 
because  I  should  leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall 
be  after  me.' 

But  this  saving  clause  is  absent :  '  Who  knoweth 
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whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?  ' 
The  uncertainty  may  always  haunt  us,  even 
whilst  doing  what  we  can  to  mitigate  the  sting. 
Wisdom  is  not  one  of  the  graces  which  are  forced 
upon  us  ready-made.  It  does  not  come  altogether 
by  inheritance.  The  expansion  of  the  spiritual 
faculties  is  committed  to  the  care  of  those  who 
have  brought  a  human  being  into  the  world. 
Not  wisdom,  but  folly,  is  the  law  of  development, 
when  dead  to  their  own  responsibility. 

And  we  err  egregiously  if  we  live  for  ourselves 
alone  ;  we  are  burdened  with  a  debt  to  future 
generations.  The  little  good  we  do  for  others  is 
wrung  from  us  by  force  of  circumstance  ;  we 
forget  that  the  progress  of  the  race  is  a  trust 
committed  into  our  hands. 

St.  Paul,  no  less  than  his  master,  laid  stress  upon 
vanquishing  the  world.  To  them  it  was  a  far 
harder  task  than  to  us  of  later  times,  who  learn  by 
their  example.  In  a  warfare  such  as  this,  con- 
science needs  must  be  the  arbiter ;  for  the  battle- 
ground is  shifting,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
may  elude  us.  Whatever  our  attitude  in  the 
face  of  the  frivolities  which  are  fostered  by  the 
world,  our  bearing  at  least  can  be  a  protest  against 
its  selfishness  and  heartlessness.  It  were  vain  to 
believe  that  we  have  overcome  it,  if  we  have  not 
vanquished  our  own  selves.  To  abstain  from  what 
we  deem  its  follies  is  not  necessarily  to  be  out  of 
and  separated  from  it ;  its  spirit  notwithstanding 
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may  visibly  still  have  the  mastery  over  us.  There 
are  those  on  the  other  hand  who  mingle  in  its 
gaieties,  and  yet  are  free  from  the  worst  of  its 
blemishes  ;  whilst  many  who  abstain  from  its 
extravagance  are  strangers  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 

And  contact  with  the  world  of  frivolity  creates 
a  sense  of  the  unsatisfying.  Its  selfishness,  we 
said,  and  heartlessness.  How  it  fosters  those 
human  blemishes.  There  is  doubtless  much  ex- 
ternal polish,  much  apparent  cordiality,  much 
profession  of  regard.  But  below  the  surface  what 
too  frequent  falseness,  what  insincerity  in  faint 
disguise.  And  how  all  the  higher  aspirations  are 
made  light  of ;  how  much  that  is  good  is  turned 
into  ridicule :  how  rising  sympathy  feels  the 
uncongenial  atmosphere,  and  shrinks  within  itself 
abashed ;  whilst  they  who  but  recently  mingled 
in  such  scenes,  foremost  in  favour,  but  on  whom 
the  hand  of  adversity  lies  heavy,  are  now  alto- 
gether out  of  mind. 

Can  exposure  to  such  influence  be  healthful  ? 
Does  it  not  entail  a  weakening  of  judgment,  and 
death  to  the  higher  instincts  ;  often  to  the  simplest 
forms  of  veneration  ?  We  do  not  single  out  the 
haunts  of  frivolity  to  fasten  exclusively  upon 
them  the  rivalries,  uncharitable  verdicts,  and 
social  tyrannies  of  life  ;  but  at  least  they  are 
here  inevitable,  and  we  do  no  injustice  to  their 
tendencies. 

For  the  world  of  frivolity  is  only  the  world  of 
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our  own  hearts.  We  have  little  to  boast  of,  if 
indeed  we  have  conquered  it ;  though  this  is  a 
warfare  in  which  we  can  never  lay  down  our  arms  ; 
the  victory  is  not  once  for  all ;  and  they  must 
needs  take  heed  who  think  they  stand. 

And  reflection  on  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
world  still  prompts  to  the  inquiry,  Is  there  any- 
thing independent  of,  and  possibly  beyond  it, 
which  survives  dissolution  ? 

St.  Paul  believed  there  was.  Mere  personal 
opinion  cannot  always  be  relied  on ;  but  he  staked 
his  earthly  existence  on  the  truth  of  it.  And  so 
he  fought  to  the  end  with  the  obstacles  opposing 
its  attainment.  This  is  the  victory  which  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Not  the 
optimistic  view  of  the  cheerful  fireside,  and  com- 
fortable study,  but  of  cruel  opposition  and  the 
dungeon's  chilling  atmosphere.  The  nature  of 
the  principle  which  led  to  the  conviction  has  varied 
with  the  changing  times.  Many  still  believe  they 
entertain  it  as  intensely,  but  without  realizing 
that  which  they  imagine  they  possess. 

There  are  those  who  perforce  have  turned  their 
eyes  to  other  aspects  of  faith  than  those  which 
Paul  laid  hold  of  ;  nor  have  questioned  could 
Christianity  be  real,  if  signs  and  wonders  were 
not  foremost  on  its  banner.  Amid  all  the  per- 
plexities by  which  we  are  beset,  the  highest  aspect 
is  not  necessarily  that  which  sees  the  heavens 
opened,  but  the  responding  with  fidelity  to  the 
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inner  voice.  To  rise  above  life's  ignoble  things 
is  the  utmost  we  can  look  for.  We  are  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  controllers. 

Feeble  instruments  indeed  ;  for  the  little  we 
do  can  be  done  without  us  ;  and  the  best  of  our 
works  soon  perish.  Here  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
range  of  vision.  But  he  who  for  no  ulterior  mo- 
tive other  than  that  of  everlasting  fitness,  is  quick 
to  answer  to  the  inward  pleading,  can  grasp  the 
significance  of  St.  Paul's  conclusion,  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. 


XVII 
CHRIST'S  KINGDOM  NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD 

IT  is  not  an  encouraging  reflection  that  in  that 
one  subject,  simple  in  its  object,  which  ought 
from  its  nature  to  secure  unanimity,  we  should 
see  such  wide  divergence.  It  is  only  through 
human  short-sightedness,  and  too  often  human 
waywardness,  that  Christianity  becomes  contro- 
versial. The  first  of  these  causes  is  unavoidable  : 
exactitude  of  insight  is  not  an  inheritance.  It  is 
always  by  slow  degree,  with  difficulty  as  a  rule, 
and  by  compulsion  frequently  that  we  attain  to 
truth.  We  cannot  forecast  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence in  any  constitution.  It  may  develop  with 
precocity  ;  it  may  be  long  retarded,  or  it  may  even 
be  permanently  arrested. 

But  when  the  eyes  of  understanding  are  opened 
we  perceive  that  the  rule  of  Christ  is  no  mere 
system  of  debatable  doctrines,  but  one  which  is 
meant  to  exalt  humanity,  and  to  sanctify  the  life. 
The  conditions  under  which  we  are  passing 
through  existence  should  be  a  plea  sufficient  for 
its  urgency.  The  thought  is  no  less  mysterious 
than  pathetic  of  the  helplessness  with  which  we 
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come  into  the  world,  exposed  to  every  danger, 
and  vanishing  so  soon  away.  Were  the  human 
family  eventually  sustained  by  no  continual 
accession,  the  contemplation  of  rapid  disappear- 
ance would  strike  the  survivors  with  horror  more 
intense  than  knowledge  of  individual  departure. 
But  the  falling  ranks  are  immediately  rilled  up ; 
and  those  who  pass  on  to  the  unseen  are  soon 
forgotten,  even  by  their  nearest.  The  eternal 
duration  of  the  crowd  is  a  deception.  The  loss 
of  one  is  nothing  to  the  many.  Society  will  do 
without  us.  Others  are  raised  up  to  take  our 
place.  There  is  no  arresting  of  the  social  or 
political,  and  things  proceed  as  before. 

Experience  teaches  us  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 
The  thought  of  human  littleness  is  humbling. 
What  justification  has  the  pride  of  man  ?  His 
very  unimportance  must  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  home  to  him.  The  time  arrives  when  he 
perceives  he  is  as  dust  in  the  balance.  It  is  then 
that  he  yearns  after  something  more  endurable 
than  that  in  which  he  has  his  part.  And  yet  it 
is  the  atoms  which  constitute  the  whole.  It  needs 
the  minutest  that  the  system  should  be  perfect. 

It  is  only  unaccountable  thoughtlessness  when 
the  sombre  contemplation  encourages  the  rule  of 
expediency,  Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow 
we  die.  This  rule  was  the  conclusion  of  the  pagan. 
In  one  belief  there  is  unanimity  ;  life  and  death 
are  unfathomable  mysteries.  But  the  one  must 
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be  turned  to  the  best  account  if  the  other  be  made 
less  terrible.  Here  is  the  emergency  for  which 
Christianity  endeavours  in  a  measure  to  provide. 

But  whilst  apparently  professing  submission  to 
its  guidance,  we  are  rather  concerned  with  its 
theory  than  its  practice.  The  system  is  not 
intricate  ;  and  yet  it  is  chiefly  with  what  seem  its 
obscurities  that  we  are  most  attracted.  To  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  saying ;  to 
expose  the  hidden  purposes  of  Providence  ;  to 
fix  the  date  of  fulfilment  of  some  dark  prophetic 
utterance  ;  to  know  to  what  extent  the  divine 
may  at  any  time  have  inspired  the  human,  are 
questions  which  have  greater  interest  than  the 
taking  any  share  in  the  warfare  against  evil,  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  spiritual  nature. 

An  active  part  in  the  redeeming  of  the  world 
has  its  necessary  initial  in  ourselves.  Our  wor- 
thiest pursuit  is  the  doing  what  we  can  to  rectify 
prevailing  wrongs.  The  bringing  of  the  young  to 
ways  of  wisdom  ;  exhibition  of  the  peaceful  spirit, 
in  our  homes  first,  and  then  in  intercourse  beyond 
them  ;  abhorrence  of  the  underhand  in  dealing  ; 
extension  of  the  sympathetic  attitude  ;  restraining 
of  the  lips  from  cruel  judgments,  from  wanton 
aggression,  and  offensive  self-assertion :  in  this 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

But  are  these  the  chief  objects  of  concern  ? 
Absorbed  in  immediate  interests,  we  forget  the 
possibility  of  anything  intangible.  We  care  for 
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little  except  what  is  visible  to  sense.  Much  less 
are  we  concerned  for  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  human  family. 

Now  for  these  things  chiefly  Christ  was  satisfied 
to  live  ;  for  these  eventually  to  die.  What  others 
esteemed  the  most  priceless  acquisitions,  riches, 
power,  the  approbation  of  the  multitude,  these 
he  looked  upon  as  worthless.  Nay,  in  self-abnega- 
tion he  went  far  beyond  us  all.  His  contem- 
poraries failed  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  aims 
so  unsordid.  Even  those  who  had  learnt  of  him 
were  slow  to  understand  such  strange  disinter- 
estedness. The  disciples  were  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity  and  freedom  to  the  subjugated 
nation.  And  the  fickle  crowd  who  hung  upon  his 
words,  and  by  whom  he  was  hailed  with  acclama- 
tion, saw  in  him  their  future  king. 

This  wrong  conception  of  his  high  aspirations 
stirred  up  the  vigilance  of  Roman  jealousy.  Nor 
could  Pilate  enter  into  the  secret  of  his  zeal. 
Art  thou  a  king  then  ?  He  put  it  to  him  con- 
temptuously. My  kingdom,  he  was  answered,  is 
not  of  this  world.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight. 

It  was  a  spiritual  kingdom  for  which  Jesus 
strove.  It  was  not  the  dominion  of  earthly 
principalities,  but  conquest  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
This  end  is  one  with  the  pleading  of  St.  Paul  for 
whatever  is  of  good  report. 

The  acquisition  of  these  graces  was  more  to  the 
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Apostle  than  promotion  to  the  highest  place. 
But  it  is  only  these  which  can  efface  the  sordid 
and  have  the  powers  of  darkness  in  subjection. 
The  world  stands  in  urgent  need  of  their  ascend- 
ancy. Its  courts  of  justice  bear  us  witness  how 
wrongs  are  unceasingly  waiting  for  redress.  Am- 
bition tends  to  strife  in  individuals,  and  selfishness 
to  war  between  the  nations.  To  mortify  the 
spirit  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Christ  is  our  first 
concern.  But  his  church  which  was  designed  as 
a  means  for  brotherhood  is  hopelessly  divided  ; 
its  many  sections  are  estranged.  What  earnest- 
ness there  is,  is  often  misdirected  ;  spent  on  un- 
important things.  It  vents  its  energy  on  the 
outward  and  the  trivial,  rather  than  on  that 
which  is  vital. 

Even  they  who  according  to  their  light  are 
serving  their  own  generation,  and  treading  in  the 
steps  of  the  Master,  are  mistaken  hi  his  evident 
directory.  They  stand  apart  from  others  no  less 
sincere,  though  soldiers  in  the  holy  war,  if  they 
fail  to  be  included  in  the  same  denomination  ;  if 
their  forms  of  worship  are  not  identical,  or  con- 
clusions differ  on  some  intricate  point  of  theology. 

Now  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  is  essentially 
directed  against  the  exclusiveness  of  human 
barriers.  His  definition  of  religious  excellence  is 
quite  unconnected  with  mental,  often  fallible, 
opinion,  as  to  matters  beyond  human  vision.  He 
is  strong  on  sympathy  and  justice,  and  freedom 
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from  the  worldly  spirit.  The  definition  centred 
in  the  rule  of  life.  He  asked  no  other  test.  The 
divergence  might  be  wide  as  to  that  which  was 
unseen  and  transcended  human  experience.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  formulate  a  creed  on  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  his  dealings.  The  old 
prophetic  teaching  had  no  discordant  note  in  its 
estimate  of  religious  requirement,  and  was  only 
anticipating  Apostolic  unanimity  that  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  of  him. 

For  the  attestation  of  history  brings  home  to 
us  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  dogma  which  is  of 
human  framing  is,  from  age  to  age,  in  constant 
fluctuation.  What  men  to-day  exact  as  an  article 
of  faith,  and  sometimes  at  pain  of  social  ostracism, 
is  to-morrow  looked  upon  as  an  obsolete  belief,  to 
be  laid  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  past.  But  beyond 
all  phases  of  varying  opinion  stands  firm  one  in- 
disputable axiom,  the  eternal  supremacy  of  recti- 
tude, which  withstands  the  wavering  of  ignorance, 
and  is  proof  against  the  blight  of  indifference 
and  formalism. 

Here  was  the  Master's  creed,  that  which  in  its 
nature  is  eternal ;  the  creed  of  future  time  when 
those  of  the  present  are  forgotten.  The  one  may 
be  easy  to  assent  to  theoretically  :  the  other  may 
be  practically  distasteful.  As  it  is,  in  the  accept- 
ance of  conventional  religion,  the  selfish  spirit  is 
to  be  deprecated  less  than  the  failure  to  assent  to 
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prevalent  opinions  as  received  and  understood  by 
the  majority. 

Is  it  a  visionary  scheme  to  attempt  to  accentuate 
the  religious  obligations  of  early  Apostolic  times  ? 
It  will  be  asked  which  of  these  it  is.  Is  not 
Christianity  a  mighty  power,  as  active  still  in  our 
day,  and  even  yet  more  successful  than  ever  it 
has  been  before  ?  See  the  stupendous  work  it 
has  accomplished  ;  the  equally  stupendous  work 
it  is  engaged  in.  How  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
have  nominally  at  least  been  brought  to  Christ. 
The  tokens  of  his  influence  confront  us  everywhere  : 
at  home,  abroad,  in  the  furthest  corners  of  the 
earth.  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together, 
the  Cross  points  upwards  as  the  symbol  of  its 
hopes.  How  agencies  for  good  are  all  around  us, 
in  ceaseless  saving  operation. 

Most  true  it  is.  It  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  and  its  partial  triumphs  which  blind  us  to 
its  failure  in  essential  things.  We  look  at  one  side 
of  the  result  with  satisfaction,  not  daring  to  probe 
the  reality  too  strictly,  being  slow  to  perceive 
what  seem  its  unimportant  but  no  less  momentous 
constituents. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  heroic  is  discernible 
in  the  greater  things  of  life.  We  are  ready  for 
effort  on  a  princely  scale,  but  fail  to  see  the  virtues 
of  the  humble  possibilities.  It  is  sometimes  more 
convenient  to  engage  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
distant  shrine  of  a  reputed  saint  than  to  free  the 
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will  of  unworthy  aspirations.  The  sacrifice  of 
substance  may  be  easier  than  the  show  of  the 
conciliatory  demeanour.  Before  we  go  abroad  to 
evangelize  the  heathen  we  must  know  the  grace 
of  charity. 

The  silent  aggressions  of  selfishness  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  law.  The  State  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  small  injustices  of  life.  The  daily 
tyrannies  of  evil  temper,  and  the  subtle  strivings 
of  the  cruel  tongue  are  only  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  the  rule  of  Christ.  His  system  is  not 
one  of  physical  compulsion,  but  gentle  and  per- 
suasive in  its  nature.  It  appeals  to  the  eternal 
consciousness  of  equity ;  the  regulation  of  our 
dealings  with  another  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  necessities. 

The  Christian  kingdom  has  embraced  within  its 
fold  men  of  every  clime  and  varying  belief.  For 
many  an  age  before  the  tragedy  of  Calvary,  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  its  type  and  its  beginning. 
Not  organized  as  yet  with  a  distinctive  name, 
from  time  to  time  some  faithful  few  responded  to 
its  message  when  the  prophets  strove  to  rally  to 
its  standard  those  who  would  battle  for  the  fore- 
most truth.  Their  creed  was  no  external  form 
of  words,  but  the  inward  perception  of  integrity ; 
and  the  walking  as  in  presence  of  the  Unseen. 

We  need  more  than  ever  in  these  changing  days 
to  fight  against  the  worldly  spirit ;  the  rising  above 
earthly  self.  Are  we  doing  our  share  to  make  the 
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world  better  than  it  is  ?  Are  not  the  most  of  us 
driven  to  admit  that  whilst  outward  homage  is 
paid  to  Christianity  we  revolt  against  its  practical 
authority  ?  It  displays  itself  in  hardness  of 
nature  ;  insensibility  to  human  emergencies.  The 
rule  of  charity  is  recognized  in  as  far  as  it  is 
easy  and  convenient.  The  old  Athenian  craving 
overpowers  us,  the  round  of  excitement,  the  eager- 
ness for  some  new  thing.  Even  our  acts  of  wor- 
ship degenerate  to  the  formal  and  unmeaning,  a 
change  of  distraction  for  the  seventh  day.  There 
is  a  deadening  of  the  germs  of  what  higher  instincts 
are  within  us.  We  neglect  to  respond  to  the 
greater  possibilities.  Do  we  really  believe  the 
creeds  we  utter ;  and  is  the  present  that  only 
which  concerns  us  ? 

As  the  entering  on  existence  is  a  mystery 
beyond  us,  so  neither  can  we  solve  the  problem  of 
death.  But  at  least  we  can  realize  what  it  is  to 
live.  The  highest  reward,  not  easy  of  attainment, 
is  the  conviction  that  eternity  evolves  from  this 
beginning.  The  making  of  life  an  opportunity, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  possible  to  all.  The  frittering 
it  away  in  aimless  frivolities  is  only  to  have  lived 
in  vain.  To  insist  that  the  spark  of  consciousness 
within  us  is  extinguished  altogether  with  our 
earthly  disappearing  will  paralyse  the  best  en- 
deavour. They  who  have  done  most  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  have  toiled  in  the  conviction 
that  their  works  will  follow  them. 
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But  hope  is  not  otherwise  than  in  constant 
fluctuation.  It  has  its  ebb  and  flow,  its  periods 
of  weakness  and  of  strength.  It  is  affected  by 
material  and  spiritual  surroundings.  Against  all 
our  strivings  these  often  operate  to  hurt  and  dis- 
advantage ;  and  the  day  is  past  for  imposing 
confessions  of  faith  upon  acceptance.  The  most 
promising  hope  of  an  abiding  influence  is  in  active 
enlisting  in  the  cause  of  justice.  The  discipline 
of  self  will  join  to  the  service  of  humanity.  Are 
we  looking  for  the  loftiest  ideal  ?  We  shall  find 
our  best  reward  in  a  reasonable  imitation  of  him 
wrho  went  about  doing  good  ;  in  effecting  what  we 
can  to  bring  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  his 
voluntary  allegiance. 


XVIII 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  DIOTREPHES 

AMBITION,  it  was  once  remarked,  though  half 
perhaps  sarcastically,  is  the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds. 

Is  it  only  because  the  mind  has  become  feeble, 
that  it  stoops  to  rivalry  in  the  evening  of  life  ? 
Surely  not  in  its  invidious  sense,  at  least  to  an 
exalted  nature.  The  spirit  which  has  in  it  the 
germs  of  nobility,  will,  with  age  and  experience, 
and  the  exercise  of  discipline,  have  risen  superior 
to  ambitious  promptings.  Let  us  rather  associate 
something  more  unworldly  with  the  yearnings  of 
a  noble  soul. 

With  the  extirpation  of  all  meaner  instincts 
will  have  come  that  self-surrender,  content  to 
merge  the  claims  of  prominence  in  the  broader 
province  of  the  common  good.  The  meting  out 
of  justice  in  pure  disinterestedness  with  no  sus- 
picion of  ulterior  motives,  is  not  always  the  ruling 
passion  amongst  those  who  aspire  to  be  leaders 
of  men. 

Doubtless  in  the  sphere  of  politics  it  is  the  wish 
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for  the  triumph  of  individual  convictions  by 
which  in  the  main  the  statesman  is  guided.  But 
party  spirit  is  not  always  ruled  by  unselfish 
sincerity.  Its  exercise  has  need  of  guiding  prin- 
ciple. The  passion  for  the  reins  of  office  should 
never  be  the  first  consideration.  It  is  base  to 
sacrifice  some  claim  of  justice  or  of  national  ad- 
vantage to  the  gratification  of  mere  personal 
distinction. 

But  pre-eminence  in  politics  is  a  lawful  ambition, 
and  conscience  is  the  arbiter  of  faithful  service. 
There  need  not  be  anything  of  invidious  signific- 
ance when  one  of  noble  nature  is  fired  with  eager- 
ness to  take  the  helm.  The  ship  to  all  appearance 
may  be  sinking,  and  he  believes  that  incapacity, 
or  perhaps  corruption,  may  have  sprung  the  leak. 
But  he  is  content,  when  assured  of  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  take,  if  need  be,  some 
lower  place,  or  go  back  to  comparative  obscurity, 
like  the  patriot  who  gladly  returned  to  his  plough- 
share when  the  war  with  its  dangers  was  over. 

To  the  ordinary  mind  the  progress  of  the  world 
to  that  higher  type  of  probity  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. It  will  contemplate  without  emotion 
the  inroads  of  tyranny,  if  only  it  be  safe  from  its 
exercise.  Much  less  will  it  be  moved  by  the 
absence  of  justice  in  the  small  events  of  life. 

But  he  who  is  alive  to  the  abuse  of  power  will 
burn  to  redress  a  wrong.  He  cannot  look  with 
equanimity  on  the  oppression  of  the  weak.  The 
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day  of  gigantic  subjections  is  over,  and  nations 
are  no  longer  slaves  to  the  caprice  of  one  man. 
The  voice  of  the  people  must  be  counted  for. 
But  till  human  nature  be  radically  changed  the 
cry  of  injustice  will  be  heard.  It  is  in  the  world 
of  social  intercourse  that  the  tyranny  of  self- 
assertion  has  beginning. 

It  is  there  that  the  possibilities  are  neglected. 
The  child  who  is  not  brought  under  necessary 
restraint  will  seldom  be  the  man  to  make  a  generous 
concession.  If  the  overbearing  instinct  be  not 
kept  in  check  by  that  healthy  tone  which  now  in 
public  schools  protects  from  unusual  oppression, 
it  afterwards  appears  in  other  forms  in  defiance 
of  public  opinion. 

The  abuse  of  autocratic  rule  where  everything 
subserves  to  the  welfare  of  the  one  is  now  no 
longer  possible  ;  though  in  modified  form,  the 
same  selfish  spirit  of  abated  pretension  is  ever 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  It  takes  no  account 
of  human  prerogative,  or  the  outrage  of  individual 
feeling.  Superiority  in  some  one  shape,  expressed 
by  implication,  is  the  watchword  of  society.  The 
consciousness  of  personal  advantage,  be  it  real  or 
imaginary,  is  not  slow  to  assert  itself  in  the 
scornful  attitude  ;  and  though  the  index  of  a 
narrow  mind,  it  is  none  the  less  provocative  of 
strife. 

But  if  in  that  which  by  distinction  we  may  call 
the  world,  we  are  prepared  for  those  aggressions 
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which  are  amenable  only  to  the  rule  of  Christian 
charity,  what  can  be  said  when  self-assertion 
obtrudes  itself  in  holy  things  ?  And  perhaps  the 
instinct  is  all  the  more  pernicious  because  in  its 
exercise  it  seems  to  have  the  highest  sanction.  It 
assumes  with  imaginary  credentials  the  unreal 
garb  of  divine  authority. 

To  lord  it  over  the  heritage  of  God  was  not  the 
end  of  Apostolic  labour.  And  therefore  it  becomes 
of  the  highest  import  to  distinguish  the  unreal 
from  the  vital.  And  liberty  of  judgment  must 
be  universally  conceded,  in  spite  of  human  falli- 
bility. For  not  all  are  capable  of  right  discrimina- 
tion. Men  are  apt  moreover  to  be  influenced 
unduly  by  plausible  argument  and  illogical  de- 
duction. 

And  under  the  specious  garb  of  jealousy  for  the 
truth's  sake,  there  is  once  more  creeping  into  the 
precincts  of  religion  unrealities  consigned  to  the 
historic  past.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  when 
exaggerated  stress  is  laid  on  trifling  observances, 
if  spiritual  attaining  be  subordinate  ;  and  when 
that  which  the  sign  was  employed  to  typify  is  lost 
in  pursuit  of  the  external. 

Let  experience  pronounce  if  obedience  to  the 
formulae  of  human  ordaining  has,  in  the  annals  of 
history,  conduced  to  the  welfare  of  a  church. 
Was  Christ  less  honoured  by  men  who  sang  his 
praises  in  the  desert,  with  the  sky  as  the  roof 
of  their  unpretentious  temple,  and  the  meekly 
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suffered  insult  for  his  name,  than  in  later  centuries 
by  those  his  representatives,  abjuring  his  humility, 
who  courted  homage  in  the  wealthy  fabric,  and 
slaughtered  nonconforming  saints  ? 

When  once  a  vital  importance  was  attached  to 
the  burnishing  of  brazen  vessels,  there  was  sensible 
decline  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  They 
who  profess  to  take  the  Scriptures  as  their  guide 
can  find  in  them  no  infallible  authority  for  what 
is  ceremonial  in  the  ordering  of  public  worship. 
This  is  left  to  individual  institution. 

Elaborated  forms,  which  again  are  assuming 
unwonted  prominence,  are  many  of  them  accre- 
tions of  human  contrivance,  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  superstitious  ages.  They  approxi- 
mate rather  to  those  grosser  appeals  to  outward 
sense  which  alone  could  impress  the  uninstructed, 
than  to  that  spiritual  devotion  which  early  gained 
disciples  to  the  church. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discriminating 
reasonably  between  the  vital  and  unreal,  look  on 
Jesus  as  their  Leader,  attach  more  importance  to 
observance  of  his  precepts  than  to  affirmation  of 
his  honour  by  external  splendour. 

If  we  feel  in  the  atmosphere  of  elaborate  ritual 
that  our  spiritual  instincts  are  evoked,  then  al- 
though the  means  be  human  they  are  those  which 
at  least  we  are  entitled  to.  Yet  it  needs  but 
little  knowledge  of  our  weakness  to  realize  the 
truth  that  the  passion  for  display,  if  not  for  pre- 
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eminence,  is  as  great  a  snare  in  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

Ecclesiastical  history,  if  later  individual  experi- 
ence were  wanting,  bears  us  ample  witness.  The 
increasing  splendours  of  religious  worship  are  no 
criterion  of  advance  in  the  spiritual  graces.  The 
craving  for  external  pomp  may  be  fatal  to  the 
higher  aspirations.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  minister  should  be  more 
intent  on  the  faultless  observance  of  the  rites  they 
elaborate  than  on  the  soul's  uplifting.  No  less 
are  the  minds  of  worshippers  diverted  from 
essentials  of  the  thing  signified  ;  and  what  once 
was  designed  as  an  aid  to  devotion  may  gradually 
work  to  its  detriment  through  exaggerated  belief 
in  its  importance. 

They  whose  office  it  is  to  indicate  the  road  to 
excellence  ought  not  to  be  contending  for  the 
highest  seat.  The  desire  for  pre-eminence  is  not 
usually  associated  with  that  spirit  of  humility 
which  makes  for  peace  in  the  relationships  of  life. 
If  it  is  not  first  displayed  at  the  altar,  how  shall 
it  be  manifest  in  social  intercourse  ?  It  implies 
no  attitude  of  cringing  submission,  or  surrender 
of  any  self-respect ;  but  it  shows  itself  in  active 
sympathy  with  every  human  claim.  It  encourages 
the  graceful  concession,  where  no  superiority  is 
asserted,  and  no  self-consciousness  is  in  evidence. 
There  is  a  restraint  it  is  well  to  cultivate  ;  and  its 
silent  influence  may  sometimes  prevail  where 
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violence   would    fail    to    curb    the    overbearing. 

But  love  of  authority  is  not  confined  to  any 
caste  or  order.  If  history  records  in  medieval 
ages  the  abuse  of  sacerdotal  claims,  when  the 
weak  resigned  the  direction  of  conscience  into  the 
hands  of  their  spiritual  advisers,  the  tyrant  has 
equally  been  one  who  held  inferior  office.  He  may 
have  spurned  the  reality  of  Apostolical  succession, 
but  no  less  has  he  displayed  with  the  vanity  of 
ignorance  his  show  of  delegated  power  as  a  ruler 
or  elder  of  the  church. 

For,  Priest  or  Presbyter,  infirmity  crops  out  in 
human  nature.  In  or  out  of  office,  the  prominent 
as  well  as  the  obscure,  have  need  of  the  regenera- 
ting process.  In  either  case  the  contrast  is  ap- 
parent between  one  who  labours  unobtrusively 
for  human  welfare  and  the  establishment  of 
justice,  and  another  whose  professional  piety 
shows  an  eye  to  personal  advantage  and  eagerness 
for  praise  of  men. 

To  what  counteracting  power  shall  we  look  for 
redemption  from  the  selfish  spirit,  that  inevitable 
birthright  which  adds  tenfold  bitterness  to  the 
influence  of  deadly  forces  ;  forces  against  which, 
in  the  world  of  nature,  we  wage  incessant  war, 
and  by  which  we  are  eventually  subdued  ? 

A  needful  question  in  this  age  of  reason,  when 
ancient  creeds  are  in  decay,  and  the  tendency  of 
men  is  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  Is  there 
happily  a  common  ground  on  which  all  may  meet, 
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whose  hearts  are  not  absolutely  worldly,  and  to 
whom  equity  and  justice  are  not  unmeaning 
words  ? 

A  mind  aglow  with  the  old  prophetic  fire  will 
feel  more  than  the  ejaculatory  wish  for  the  advent 
of  the  Christian  kingdom,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  human  claims ;  the  law  of  righteous  dealing 
between  man  and  man. 

Though  the  whole  of  its  summary  is  not  in 
equity,  it  will  never  be  instinctive  as  a  human 
attribute  until  equal  stress  is  laid  in  its  display  as 
in  study  of  the  sciences  and  accomplishments 
of  life. 

It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  he  appreci- 
ably serves  his  country  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  How 
much  more  does  that  one  serve  his  country,  how 
much  more  serve  the  world,  who  when  he  has 
become  the  father  of  a  child  is  not  less  concerned 
for  his  instinctive  love  of  right  than  for  his  success 
in  life. 

And  every  wrong  which  is  done  to  another  in 
word  or  deed  ;  every  practical  ignoring  of  his  quick 
susceptibilities  and  human  dues,  to  serve  our 
selfish  ends,  is  a  weapon  for  the  furtherance  of 
strife,  and  tends  to  the  postponement  of  the 
kingdom.  Its  proclamation  will  not  come  by 
miracle.  We  are  all  fellow- workers  with  that 
Power  which  makes  for  righteousness.  And 
though  with  increasing  strides  civilization  may 
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advance,  and  science  be  developed,  the  world  will 
not  cease  to  be  torn  by  deteriorating  forces  as 
long  as  we  remain  unfaithful. 

The  observation  has  been  hazarded  even  by 
leaders  of  religious  thought  who  are  beyond 
suspicion  of  hostility  to  Christ,  that  a  State  would 
soon  cease  of  its  national  existence  if  ruled  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

With  no  wish  whatever  to  detect  in  this  asser- 
tion any  trace  of  the  time-serving  spirit,  it  is  a 
short-sighted  estimate  of  its  teaching.  The  states- 
man who  in  private  life  is  ruled  by  these  precepts 
will  be  ruled  by  them  equally  in  diplomatic  inter- 
course. If  Christianity  condemns  the  overbearing 
demeanour  in  social  relationship,  it  equally  pro- 
tests against  national  aggression,  or  even  national 
unfairness.  Live  and  let  live  is  a  law  binding 
equally  individuals  and  nations.  The  stroke  of 
policy  which  in  behalf  of  a  powerful  government 
secures  a  one-sided  advantage,  is  wrong  to  the 
weaker  state,  for  it  affects  the  subjects  which 
compose  it. 

We  are  nowhere  bound  in  private  life  to  turn 
our  face  literally  to  the  smiter  ;  the  inculcation  is 
the  reasonable  spirit  of  forbearance.  And  so  in 
our  national  relationships  the  diplomacy  is  dis- 
countenanced which  works  on  the  fears  of  an 
inferior  power  by  threats  from  interested  motives. 

Who  can  exaggerate  the  wholesome  influence 
which  a  statesman  may  exert  on  the  welfare  of 
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the  world  when  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  his 
animating  instincts  ?  If  his  ambition  be  only  to 
carry  everything  before  him  with  a  high  hand,  he 
may  secure  for  his  country  advantageous  treaties, 
which  a  weaker  State  assents  to  with  reluctance. 
But  the  same  despotic  will,  in  intercourse  with 
one  of  equal  strength,  will  hurry  nations  into 
warfare,  with  all  its  unspeakable  misery,  and 
burden  of  the  after  years. 

Rather  in  our  times  of  altered  thought,  our  days 
of  gigantic  armaments,  in  place  of  consigning 
Christ  to  obscurity  we  need  all  the  more  the 
ennobling  of  the  peacemaker.  But  precepts  to 
be  practical  must  be  so  instilled  that  they  become 
instinctive,  displacing  the  inheritance  of  selfish- 
ness. They  must  needs  be  insisted  on,  not  coldly 
and  professionally  by  heartless  teachers,  but  by 
those  whom  experience  has  matured. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt,  if  not  contentment  with 
surrounding  levels,  is  abstention  from  obnoxious 
pre-eminence.  We  are  passing  beyond  the  lawful 
limit  when  we  seek  aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
or  discomfiture  of  others. 

When  these  precepts  shall  become  the  education 
of  childhood,  before  inculcation  of  accomplish- 
ments ;  until  they  are  laws  of  the  school  and  of 
the  mart,  we  cannot  hope  for  peace  in  our  houses, 
or  cease  to  be  disturbed  by  those  rumours  of  war- 
fare with  which  the  world  is  cursed. 


XIX 

THE  ANXIETIES  OF  LIFE 

IT  is  only  by  a  reasonable  interpreting  of  the 
Scriptures  that  we  may  hope  to  extract  any 
edifying  lesson.  To  wrest  from  them  a  cloak  for 
licence  were  due  to  perversity  of  will,  though 
equally  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  dispensation  we 
find  statements  inconsistent  with  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  state  of  society  in  our  day.  If,  as 
frequently  as  not,  the  spirit  of  the  counsel  suffices 
to  give  to  it  its  life,  the  literal  acceptance  makes 
of  it  a  dead  letter  which  might  sometimes  be 
plainly  inexpedient.  Whilst  expressions  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  by  the  ancient  prophet 
reveal  the  inner  consciousness  of  man,  to  the 
teacher  who  propounded  them  there  lay  beneath 
the  surface  that  deep  significance  of  truth. 

The  reason  which  Christ  gives  us  against  in- 
ordinate anxiety  was  a  proof  of  his  implicit  faith. 
Faith  will  not  indeed  avert  the  calamity,  but  it 
helps  to  fortify  the  mind  on  the  advent  of  the 
evil  day.  Faith  braces  the  energy,  and  impels  to 
exertion ;  it  tends  to  ward  off  despair.  In  one 
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sense  therefore  it  is  a  saving  power.  The  traveller 
who  is  hopeful  may  find  his  way  to  the  haunts  of 
men,  but  he  who  gives  way  to  despondency  will 
perish. 

The  advice  to  take  no  thought  for  providing 
must  be  coupled  with  that  which  precedes  it ;  with 
the  spirit  in  fact  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
that  suggestive  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are 
cautioned  against  accumulating  treasure  which 
invites  the  aggression  of  destroyers.  In  the  world 
we  inhabit  there  are  two  masters.  One  is  the 
outwardly  attractive.  Him  our  instincts  are  ever 
prone  to  serve.  His  name  is  expediency.  Christ 
called  him  Mammon.  He  is  the  god  of  this  present 
system.  He  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  less 
palpable  Master  who  speaks  to  the  conscience,  and 
silently  suggests  allegiance.  The  one  offers  wages 
with  immediate  pay,  a  temporary  gain,  longer  or 
shorter  as  the  case  may  be.  But  he  can  give  you 
no  support  when  your  service  is  over  ;  rather  he 
leaves  you  to  your  own  resources,  which  are  often 
miserably  small. 

The  other  makes  no  promise  ;  offers  nothing  but 
mental  satisfaction,  a  consciousness  of  wisdom 
acted  up  to,  and  a  sense  of  duty  well  performed. 
Those  who  have  experienced  both  these  services 
prefer  the  last.  But  they  confess  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  when  their  voices 
blend. 

And  this  has  arisen  from  the  unavoidable  enter- 
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ing  in  of  the  human  where  men  believed  they 
detected  the  divine.  It  comes  in  the  ordering  of  a 
Providence  beyond  us,  which  we  see  but  cannot 
understand.  Evil  has  arisen  from  confidence  mis- 
placed, no  less  than  from  perversity  and  falsehood. 
The  earth  was  a  field  which  was  sown  with  tares. 
Christ  as  a  husbandman  whose  compassion  was 
unbounded,  and  coextensive  with  the  human 
race,  was  sending  forth  labourers  to  till  it.  Go 
ye  out  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  glad  tidings 
to  every  creature.  They  must  abandon  all  need- 
less anxiety  ;  give  up  thought  of  personal  aggrand- 
izement. They  must  resign  every  comfort,  every 
social  tie,  to  effect  the  rescue  from  spiritual  death 
of  the  vast  human  family.  Take  no  thought 
therefore  for  the  morrow  ;  let  the  morrow  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sow  the  seed, 
go  on  in  faith  ;  let  the  disposing  of  it  rest  with 
the  Unseen. 

Thus  the  counsel  was  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stance. Expressed  in  language  not  dissimilar  it 
adapts  itself  to  every  time.  Take  no  overpowering 
thought  for  the  temporal.  Let  it  not  be  the  im- 
moderate desire  of  your  heart,  your  one  engrossing 
aim,  to  the  exclusion  of  things  which  are  as  vital. 
It  is  the  temporal  only  which  the  Gentiles  seek. 
Beyond  all  doubt  they  are  necessary.  Often  they 
are  more,  they  are  desirable ;  Hfe  cannot  be 
sustained  without  them.  But  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  You  need  not  neglect  the 
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requirements  of  the  body,  for  this  is  nature's 
inspiration. 

Have  a  care  no  less  for  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
Give  integrity  its  foremost  place.  Cultivate  the 
mental  excellences.  Let  your  service  be  judicious, 
for  here  the  two  masters  are  in  rivalry.  One  is 
apt  to  be  extortionate.  If  you  grow  to  be  his 
slave  you  will  forge  a  chain  which  will  bind  you 
tighter  as  the  years  roll  on.  Beneath  the  power 
of  his  all-absorbing  sway,  the  spiritual  element, 
the  soul's  true  life,  will  languish  and  expire. 

For  unless  we  thus  rationally  interpret  the 
advice  we  run  risk  of  neglecting  it  entirely.  We 
are  fallen  upon  days  of  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
Where  is  the  influence  of  the  wise  Master  who 
counselled  the  disciples  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  ?  Are  all  the  promises  which  cheer 
the  heart,  to  which  we  have  so  gladly  listened 
when  oppressed  by  the  world's  agitations,  only  the 
longings  of  the  pious  mind  ;  accumulated  treasures 
of  a  fond  tradition  ?  Why  does  not  the  God  of 
the  Head  and  Founder  of  the  Church  on  earth 
employ  his  power  to  stem  the  tide  of  apathy  which 
threatens  to  annihilate  the  work  of  faith  which 
the  ages  seemed  to  be  crowning  with  success  ? 
Is  that  which  we  trusted  and  hoped  to  be  divine 
no  more  than  human  ?  Are  the  light  and  pro- 
gress and  beauty  of  the  century  no  more  than 
the  consequence  of  a  cold  civilization  ?  Are  we 
liable  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  doubt  in 
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hearts  only  awed  by  consciousness  of  power,  to 
be  the  prey  once  more  of  brute  force  and  law- 
lessness ? 

For  the  acceptance  too  literally  of  a  precept 
or  a  promise  has  often  been  the  cause  of  dis- 
appointment. Not  least  in  the  earliest  age  of 
Christianity.  A  precept  or  a  promise  is  fre- 
quently conditional.  With  no  interference  of  the 
supernatural,  it  follows  in  the  order  of  causes  and 
effects.  There  should  first  be  a  certainty  of  its 
meaning.  Men  have  sometimes  neglected  to  sow 
their  fields,  in  belief  of  the  approaching  termination 
of  the  world.  The  meek  spirited  to  whom  is  a 
spiritual  inheritance,  have  in  misplaced  con- 
fidence turned  the  cheek  to  the  relentless  smiter, 
but  only  to  their  own  discomfiture.  Have  there 
not  been  those  who  have  sold  their  all,  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  inhospitable  lands,  a  noble,  Christ- 
like,  and  heroic  undertaking,  but  in  ignorance  of 
facts  which  might  have  modified  their  action  ? 
And  are  there  not  those  in  our  own  day,  who, 
for  the  prayer  of  faith,  discard  the  aid  of  the 
physician  ? 

How  then,  with  no  perception  of  special  in- 
terference, is  it  possible  to  avoid  anxiety,  or 
to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ?  Such  a 
state  of  mind  is  physically  beyond  us,  as  much  so 
as  in  insensibility  to  hunger.  The  counsel  was 
directed  to  disciples  who  were  going  forth  to 
evangelize  the  world.  It  was  well  that  faith 
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should  master  the  assaults  of  wearisome  fore- 
boding. It  was  only  a  hopeful  spirit  which  could 
grapple  with  the  trials  of  which  they  could  scarcely 
have  an  adequate  conception.  We,  who  survey 
the  past  and  paint  in  mental  vision  those  self- 
denying  men  setting  out  to  lands  unknown,  as 
sheep  to  the  abode  of  wolves  ;  when  we  take  into 
account  the  mountains  of  prejudice  which  they 
first  must  level,  the  persecutions  and  dangers 
which  confronted  them,  and  the  death  which  in  a 
figure  they  must  die  daily,  we  may  wonder  at  the 
boldness  of  the  task. 

It  well  accorded  with  the  daring  of  the  scheme 
that  care  should  not  distract  their  minds  for 
supply  of  the  uncertain  morrow,  trusting  to  the 
mercy  of  the  tender-hearted  for  providing  of  their 
scanty  wants.  Anxiety  it  was  hard  altogether 
to  prevent.  It  could  only  have  been  a  weak 
enthusiast  who  did  not  see  obstacles  on  every  side, 
and  stripes  and  imprisonment  awaiting  their 
endeavours.  When  uneasiness  beset  them,  it  was 
not  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  but  only  the  suc- 
cessful issues  of  that  cause  which  lay  so  near  their 
hearts.  Had  not  their  Master  been  unjustly 
slain  when  his  work  needed  most  the  help  of  the 
Almighty  ?  Why  should  they  expect  a  greater 
blessing  on  their  labours,  they  who  though  striv- 
ing for  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  yet 
attained  to  Christ's  perfection  ? 

If  thoughts  like  these  may  have  pressed  on  the 
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mission  of  the  earliest  Apostles,  what  reason  have 
we,  who  fall  infinitely  short  of  their  activity  and 
earnestness,  to  anticipate  exemption  from  their 
care  ?  Must  we  take  no  thought  at  all  for  the 
uncertain  morrow  ?  Shall  we  feel  no  solicitude 
when  dangers  are  imminent,  when  the  forces  of 
nature  are  at  war  ;  when  the  locust  is  against  us, 
and  the  plague  is  raging  ;  when  worldly  affairs 
put  on  so  dark  an  aspect  as  to  threaten  the  very 
necessaries  of  existence  ?  Shall  we  feel  no  sorrow 
or  distress  of  mind  ;  can  we  show  insensibility, 
and  stifle  all  the  higher  instincts  of  humanity 
when  friends  around  us  languish,  and  their  eyes 
are  about  to  close  on  us  for  ever  ? 

Could  Christian  converts  in  succeeding  ages  so 
steel  and  harden  their  best  susceptibilities  as  to 
know  no  bitter  anguish  when,  wandering  in  deserts, 
and  sheltering  in  caverns  from  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  Roman  rule,  they  watched  those  dear  to  them 
pine  painfully  away  from  cold  and  hunger  ?  Or 
still  more  grievously,  exposed  to  the  torment  of 
their  foes,  themselves  compelled  to  stand  im- 
potently  by,  and  gaze  on  the  expiring  struggles 
which  could  only  intensify  the  bitterness  of 
their  own  ? 

We  cannot  shirk  such  searching  questions.  It 
is  only  shallow  thinkers,  basking  as  yet  in  un- 
clouded serenity,  unable  to  realize  the  past,  or 
grasp  the  future,  who  will  contemplate  the  world 
without  one  anxious  glance  or  a  moment's  natural 
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foreboding.  The  counsel  of  Christ  will  not  per- 
haps appeal  to  the  leader  of  fashion  or  the  pluto- 
crat, nor  yet  to  the  successful  optimist  who  gazes 
from  his  study  window  on  green  fields  bathed  in 
sunshine,  away  from  the  squalid  haunts  and  the 
slums  of  the  unknown  city.  If  experience  assured 
a  favourable  issue  to  the  perplexities  of  life, 
truth  eventually  victorious  over  error,  and  right 
over  tyranny ;  could  mortal  eyes  but  draw  aside 
the  veil  which  hides  what  glory  might  be  yet  in 
store,  then  might  we  accept  with  greater  confidence 
the  monitory  charge,  Let  the  morrow  take  thought 
for  the  things  of  itself. 

And  yet  this  reasonable  view  of  things,  so  true 
to  observation,  will  be  shunned  by  many,  as 
unsatisfying  to  all  their  aspirations,  and  with  but 
little  in  it  to  afford  assurance  at  a  time  when  it  is 
needed  most.  Where  is  the  solace,  they  will  ask 
reproachfully,  the  evident  display,  the  open 
vision  ?  We  can  say  no  more  than  this  that  we 
must  learn  to  cultivate  submission.  It  were 
equally  unreasonable  to  ask,  in  face  of  the  realities 
of  life,  why  we  cannot  ward  off  suffering  and 
death.  It  is  Providence,  and  not  ourselves,  who 
ordains  and  is  responsible  for  law.  The  doom  of 
dissolution  brooded  on  the  earth  ages  before 
man's  appearance  on  the  scene.  It  was  due  to  no 
traditional  tasting  of  the  fruit. 

Do  we  not  see  that  one  false  step  precipitates 
the  strong  into  a  deep  abyss  from  which  there  is 
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no  escape  ?  It  is  because  we  elect  to  appropriate 
nothing  but  that  which  is  attractive  in  religious 
promise  that  reverse  when  it  comes  is  overwhelm- 
ing. As  the  child  is  unable  to  comprehend  the 
seeming  harshness  of  his  parent,  who  denies  him 
for  his  welfare  what  he  ardently  desires,  so  must 
we  strive  to  look  upon  existence  as  the  beginning 
of  a  scheme  whose  end  will  open  on  some  higher 
good.  The  earthly  medium  is  dense  to  observa- 
tion. To  every  earnest  soul  life  has  its  sanguine 
as  well  as  its  despondent  moments  ;  sanguine  as 
it  looks  upon  the  conflicts  of  the  present,  and 
observes  the  triumphs  of  so  much  that  is  good  ; 
desponding  as  it  ranges  through  the  past,  with 
its  long  preponderance  of  evil,  and  wonders  what 
the  issue  of  events  will  be. 

Therefore  it  is  that  there  is  a  call  on  every  one 
of  us  to  be  doing  what  we  can  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  anxiety  for  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  bear 
it.  How  large  the  share  of  human  trial  which 
comes  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  others. 
No  one  indeed  in  a  civilized  age  and  Christian 
country  is  allowed  to  perish  from  lack  of  the 
requirements  of  life  ;  but  the  highest  form  of  active 
charity  is  not  the  bestowal  of  one's  goods  to  nourish 
or  to  save  the  poor.  We  may  do  very  much  for 
the  multitude,  and  perhaps  of  that  which  costs 
us  little,  whilst  cold  to  individual  necessity.  With 
superfluity  of  means  we  may  minister  one  moment 
to  the  sick  and  needy  ;  and  the  next  by  our  pride 
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and  arrogance  be  elsewhere  inflicting  some  un- 
provoked wound  upon  the  spirit. 

We  may  help  to  build  the  hospital  or  endow  the 
asylum,  and  yet  ignore  the  exercise  of  self-denial. 
In  giant  schemes  of  practical  philanthropy  there 
may  sometimes  be  wanting  a  true  disinterested- 
ness. Stagnation  may  be  irksome  ;  the  impulse 
to  action  may  be  felt  as  a  necessity.  The  love  of 
popularity  is  powerful.  There  may  be  rivalry  even 
in  the  best  of  works.  To  see  oneself  outstripped 
in  doing  good  may  call  forth  baser  passions.  Our 
highest  service  may  become  degraded  by  the  demon 
of  jealousy  rankling  in  the  breast.  It  is  better  to 
abstain  from  intentional  injury  by  the  biting 
sarcasm  which  leaves  its  envenomed  sting,  than 
to  cast  our  gold  into  the  treasury  of  God.  Though 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 

There  is  naught  in  religion  deserving  of  the  name 
which  does  not  reflect  itself  in  social  intercourse. 
Devotion  is  not  always  the  test  of  its  reality.  It 
is  sometimes  absorbed  in  self  ;  wrapped  up  in 
exclusive  contemplation.  To  do  good  and  to 
communicate  need  involve  no  extraordinary  sacri- 
fice ;  but  at  least  it  should  be  free  from  interested- 
ness.  Associated  with  pride  and  the  exacting 
spirit,  it  is  only  a  counterfeit  of  truth. 

Against  excessive  worldliness  also  the  counsel 
of  Christ  is  a  caution.  To  be  anxious  chiefly  for 
display,  and  for  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  is 
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a  sorry  object  of  existence.  Fashion  is  too  often 
occupied  in  attention  to  these  things  as  deserving 
of  no  other  thought.  Pursued  as  auxiliaries  they 
are  healthful,  and  are  valuable  means  in  helping 
to  provide  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  The 
social  entertainments  from  which  good  sense  is 
not  utterly  banished,  nor  the  rules  of  charity 
discountenanced,  are  those  which  we  may  crave 
for,  and  approach  without  injury  to  conscience. 
When  they  only  encourage  hideous  rivalries,  and 
engender  frivolity  and  heartlessness,  they  are  such 
as  Christ  condemned,  and  at  which  in  thoughtful 
moments  our  feelings  instinctively  revolt. 

The  more  we  have,  and  the  more  we  enjoy, 
the  more  should  we  perceive  the  obligation  to 
impart ;  to  give  something  of  that  which  we 
receive  ;  to  equalize  the  privilege  which  makes  life 
a  blessing.  Each  age  has  its  own  peculiar  trials. 
The  early  Christians  had  faith  in  abundance, 
when  faith  was  needed  most.  Ours  is  in  one  sense 
marked  by  a  want  of  it.  But  the  sense  of  duty 
grows  up  now  independently.  In  another  sense 
it  is  an  age  of  happiness  ;  and  the  means  in  our 
power  to  communicate  this  gift  is  one  way  in  which 
religion  may  be  proved. 

Yet  whilst  we  deplore  our  feeble  insight,  this 
fact  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  We  are  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  no  less  than  are  the 
elements  of  nature,  to  subserve  eternal  purposes. 
And  if  we  sit  with  selfish  indifference  as  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  human  race,  doing  nothing  our- 
selves for  its  advancement,  or  for  the  harmony 
of  its  parts,  either  by  example  or  by  active 
enterprise,  we  are  conspiring  to  defer  the  advent 
of  a  better  day. 

Let  us  do  our  best  meanwhile  to  rise  above  the 
dregs  of  earth,  and  hope  and  trust  in  the  Unseen. 
It  is  no  enthusiastic  barren  faith  which  has  the 
beginning  of  a  higher  life,  however  consoling  be 
the  thought.  Its  prospect  of  resumption  must  be 
intimately  allied  to  a  spirit  which  is  purified,  and 
a  heart  made  free  from  selfish  and  unworthy 
purpose. 


XX 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER 

OBSERVATION  shows  us  that  the  precept  of  itself 
has  seldom  been  sufficient  to  ensure  the  stability 
of  human  nature.  Even  when  assisted  by  the 
power  of  example  it  too  frequently  fails  of  its 
design.  It  is  possible  notwithstanding  that  this 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
the  lesson  is  enforced.  The  method  employed 
has  been  injudicious.  Harshness  in  the  training 
of  youth  is  apt  to  create  disgust,  and  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  instruction.  There  is  a  firmness 
on  the  other  hand,  as  distinct  from  harshness, 
which  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  so  far  from 
hurtful,  that  its  tendency  is  rather  to  inspire 
confidence. 

But  such  judiciousness  is  so  unfrequent  that  the 
failure  of  the  precept  to  ensure  success  must  be 
attributed  as  a  rule  to  the  want  of  its  thorough- 
ness and  earnestness.  And  so  it  would  seem  that 
experience  is  the  best  of  teachers.  But  how 
many  when  appealed  to  even  thus,  are  deaf  to  the 
plain  admonition.  Selfishness  and  interest  soon 
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grow  too  powerful  for  the  exercise  of  mental 
discipline  if  this  be  long  neglected. 

The  beginning  of  the  matter  of  which  this  is 
the  conclusion  is  the  experience  of  one  who  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  wisdom.  He  acquaints  us 
freely  with  the  splendid  recklessness  not  only  of 
his  youth  but  his  maturity ;  and  looking  back 
upon  it  all  in  the  decline  of  life,  with  something 
like  sorrow  and  remorse,  when  happiness  no  longer 
is  identified  with  folly,  and  he  is  able  to  survey  his 
actions  with  a  freedom  from  prejudice  and  passion, 
he  tells  us  when  his  appetite  for  pleasure  was 
exhausted,  and  a  blank  in  his  existence  left, 
that  all  the  extravagance  of  the  years  which  were 
past  seemed  to  him  as  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  He  therefore  bids  us  learn  by  his  example, 
and  improve  the  capacity  for  solid  satisfaction 
in  the  early  morning  of  our  days.  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  divine  wisdom  is  the  whole  directory  of 
human  duty. 

Had  ever  there  been  one  who  was  born  to 
opportunity,  and  was  competent  to  give  us  an 
opinion,  it  was  he.  And  whether  in  the  thoughtful 
treatise  of  the  preacher  the  incidents  be  looked 
upon  as  facts  in  his  personal  career  ;  or  if,  as  more 
likely,  they  are  statements  attributed  by  another 
to  one  who  might  have  thoroughly  endorsed  them, 
they  no  less  perfectly  record  the  stages  through 
which  many  a  reflecting  mind  has  passed,  and 
the  conclusions  at  which  it  has  arrived. 
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But  the  light  in  which  to  look  at  the  experience 
of  the  writer  is  other  than  that  of  the  wanton 
licence  of  a  thoughtless  man.  He  is  born  to  an 
unusual  inheritance,  and  nurtured  in  plenty  from 
the  first.  And  then  when  he  arrives  at  maturity, 
perceiving  he  is  master  of  a  great  estate,  amid  the 
many  and  conflicting  views  of  life,  he  casts  about 
for  that  undiscovered  secret,  the  dream  of  the 
earnest  theologian,  no  less  than  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher, by  which  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  all 
things  may  be  turned  to  gold.  Shall  he  hope  to 
discover  it  in  palaces  and  gardens,  in  delights  of 
music,  and  the  splendour  of  imperial  surround- 
ings ?  Shall  he  find  it  in  the  triumphs  of  art,  in 
the  harvest  of  men's  skill  and  cunning  ;  in  stores 
of  precious  stones  ? 

There  is  nothing  wanting  in  the  nature  of 
resources  to  one  who  believes  that  here  the  place 
of  happiness  is  found.  If  his  own  dominions 
suffice  not  in  variety,  there  are  ships  to  trade 
with  costly  freight,  and  display  the  industries  of 
other  shores.  There  are  beasts  of  burden  from 
the  home  of  the  pomegranate  to  tread  the  scorch- 
ing desert  with  the  fruits  and  spices  of  Arabia. 
The  fame  of  his  wealth  and  of  his  wisdom  has 
gained  for  him  a  wide  renown  ;  and  a  queen  from 
a  distant  country,  attracted  by  the  rumour, 
declares  at  the  sight  of  his  magnificence  that  the 
half  of  it  had  not  been  told. 

Such  is  the  glory  of  the  great  King  of  Israel. 
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And  at  that  period  of  his  life  he  seeks  to  banish 
all  unwelcome  thoughts  in  mirth  and  revelry  ; 
drinking  his  wine  with  a  merry  heart ;  his  coun- 
tenance reflective  of  his  carelessness.  And  what- 
ever he  pursues,  for  pleasure  or  for  profit,  he 
pursues  unremittingly,  because  in  the  grave  to 
which  he  is  hastening  there  is  neither  knowledge 
nor  device. 

With  everything  thus  to  exhilarate  the  senses, 
he  spent  the  vigour  of  his  youth.  Of  the  flight 
of  time  he  took  but  small  account,  and  we  read  of 
no  useful  action  at  all  commensurate  with  his 
power.  For  though  he  undertook  great  works, 
they  were  done  with  selfish  purposes,  and  with 
little  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He 
gave  himself  notwithstanding  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  was  skilled  in  the  analysis  of 
human  nature.  So  extensive  was  his  knowledge 
that  he  rivalled  the  sages  of  the  East,  and  the 
world  is  familiar  with  his  songs  and  proverbs. 

Whatever  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning,  he 
was  struck  by  a  circumstance  which  in  every  age 
has  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  thoughtful.  The 
aims  of  integrity  are  too  often  unsuccessful;  in- 
justice and  tyranny  are  openly  triumphant.  He 
wondered  that  a  good  man  should  perish  in  his 
goodness,  and  the  life  of  the  wicked  be  prolonged. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  empire  of  righteous- 
ness the  efforts  of  the  earnest  are  wantonly 
frustrated.  The  swift  are  not  always  foremost 
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in  the  race,  nor  is  victory  accorded  to  the  strong. 
Even  worldly  sufficiency  is  denied  to  wisdom,  nor 
is  advancement  invariably  the  reward  of  skill. 
He  sees  much  which  is  attributable  to  chance. 
So  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  beyond  him  ;  though  a  wise  man 
think  to  know  it,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  attain  it.. 

And  therefore  in  despair  at  inability  to  acquire 
the  secret  of  divine  government,  he  endeavours 
to  drown  his  uncertainties  in  recklessness.  There- 
upon he  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath 
no  better  thing  than  to  eat  and  drink  and  to  be 
merry.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  his  perplexities  he  did 
not  neglect  the  externals  of  religion.  He  was  so 
far  mindful  of  his  due  to  the  Creator  that  he 
built  a  temple  to  his  name,  a  house  whose  beautiful 
proportions  were  the  joy  of  all  the  earth.  So 
lavish  was  he  of  his  wealth  for  temporal  and 
spiritual  providing. 

Yet  though  thus  zealous  for  a  show  of  worship, 
we  are  forced  by  his  confession  to  admit,  what 
reason  thoroughly  endorses,  that  ceremonial  and 
ritual  are  the  means  rather  than  the  end.  Was 
it  that  the  building  of  the  temple  in  its  splendour 
was  only  the  gratification  of  a  taste,  a  taste  by 
nature  for  pomp  and  ostentation,  unaccompanied 
by  a  soberness  of  thought  in  accordance  with  that 
temple's  sanctity  ? 

Beyond  all  doubt  into  every  human  scheme 
the  traces  of  humanity  will  creep  ;  and  it  is  not 
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unnatural  that  even  in  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Unseen  may  sometimes  be  discovered  the  bias 
of  the  mind.  All  outward  worship  is  meant  to 
be  reflective.  It  is  only  expedient  if  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  incentives  to  devotion  ; 
and  that  spirit  may  be  no  less  fervent  because 
thereby  incited  to  exclaim,  How  dreadful  is  this 
place  ;  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Howbeit  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  as  saith  the  prophet,  heaven 
is  his  throne,  and  earth  his  footstool.  What 
house  may  we  build  him,  or  what  is  the  place  of 
his  rest  ?  And  when  homage  ends  with  the 
prayers  of  the  sanctuary,  the  service  is  as  yet 
imperfect.  The  essential  worship  is  that  of  well- 
regulated  life.  Herein  consists,  says  the  voice  of 
Wisdom,  the  substance  of  human  obligation. 

But,  time  goes  on,  and  pleasure  and  excitement 
pall.  The  very  splendour  of  his  follies  has  entailed 
the  inevitable  consequence.  So  boundless  is  his 
luxury  that  with  exhaustion  of  novelty  no  further 
variety  is  possible.  The  blessings  of  Providence 
ior  use  in  moderation  have  been  most  foolishly 
abused.  And  thus  he  is  left  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  prostrate  both  in  mind  and  body. 

His  vaunted  philosophy  is  powerless  to  afford 
him  any  real  consolation  in  this  unexpected 
juncture.  If  well  adapted  for  the  bounding  blood 
it  fails  to  meet  the  emergence  of  stagnation.  He 
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is  seized  with  something  like  remorse.  But  it  is 
sorrow  for  the  clouds  which  darken  the  horizon, 
more  than  for  the  causes  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
His  feelings  give  vent  to  a  weariness  of  life,  and 
expressions  of  disgust  at  the  world's  mutability. 

His  days  man  passes  as  a  shadow.  Who  knows 
what  is  good  for  him  ?  Who  can  tell  what  shall  be 
after  him  ?  He  looked  on  the  work  which  his 
hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  he  had 
striven  to  do,  and  all  was  profitless,  all  was 
vexation  of  spirit. 

The  reflections  of  a  morbid  mind.  The  inevit- 
able days  are  come  :  the  dreaded  years,  now  shorn 
of  their  former  satisfaction.  To  no  purpose  any 
more  are  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  the  palace 
and  the  vineyard,  the  trees  of  every  sort  of  fruit. 
He  contemplates  with  pride  no  longer,  but  with 
apathy,  the  regal  state,  and  all  the  treasures  of  a 
king.  The  attractions  of  the  eye  have  ceased  de- 
light, and  music  and  singers  are  devoid  of  charm. 

And  death  in  this  condition  would  be  not  un- 
welcome, for  with  nothing  to  live  for,  and  philo- 
sophy disturbing,  the  burden  of  life  is  intolerable. 
He  parts  with  hope  ;  complete  annihilation  ap- 
pears to  him  a  certainty.  All  things  come  alike 
to  all :  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
But  the  sting  is  in  the  growing  certitude.  There- 
fore unconsciousness  is  preferable  to  mental 
torment ;  anticipation  is  a  curse,  but  the  dead 
know  not  anything. 
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What  a  downfall  to  his  pride !  To  one  who 
had  studied  nature,  and  investigated  theories, 
what  cause  for  despondency.  In  a  few  short 
years  those  faculties  irrevocably  gone.  His 
thoughts  had  often  wandered  through  illimitable 
space,  and  mused  at  nightfall  on  the  mystic 
planets,  which  are  governed  by  such  admirable 
laws.  And  though  his  faith  was  weak,  for  whose 
at  times  is  not  ?  he  must  have  deemed  it  at  least 
possible  that  a  lawgiver  presumes  a  law,  and  that 
none  but  He  who  spreadeth  out  the  heavens 
could  have  called  those  worlds  into  existence,  and 
have  made  Arcturus  and  Orion  and  Pleiades,  and 
the  chambers  of  the  south.  For  the  thought  were 
equally,  or  more  perplexing,  that  these  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  derived  from  no  First  Cause. 

Is  there  no  possible  escape  from  the  conviction 
that  while  the  universe  abides  for  ever,  he  himself 
is  but  the  creature  of  a  day  ?  If  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  alternative,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  argue 
as  he  did,  Then  I  commended  mirth,  because  a 
man  hath  no  better  thing  than  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  to  be  merry.  If  beyond  all  doubt  the  reason- 
ing faculties  perish  with  the  body,  and  are  never 
again  to  be  resumed,  the  beasts  of  the  field  glean 
more  of  happiness.  They  pass  their  existence 
without  thought  or  anxiety.  Whilst  they  live 
they  live  contentedly,  because  with  no  knowledge 
of  death  ;  and  when  they  die,  though  they  experi- 
ence pain,  it  is  not  with  restless  foreboding. 
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It  is  a  wider  range  which  the  human  mind  is 
destined  to  explore.  Of  its  joys  and  sorrows  the 
height  and  depth  are  infinitely  greater.  If  refine- 
ment of  happiness  is  its  own  prerogative,  it  is 
doomed  to  be  sensitive  to  vexation  and  disgust. 
And  this  is  the  portion  of  the  kingly  prodigal. 
The  ecstasy  of  splendour  is  exhausted,  and  mental 
lassitude  succeeds.  In  this  condition  the  reflec- 
tion strikes  him  that  it  was  against  his  interest 
so  long  to  have  opposed  the  dictates  of  reason  ; 
that  always  in  the  order  of  the  living  world  there 
is  a  noiseless  judgment  going  on.  Remorse  has 
begotten  a  more  sober  thoughtfulness  ;  his  philo- 
sophy merges  into  sounder  wisdom  ;  and  he  sees 
in  himself  a  responsible  agent,  above  the  mere 
level  of  the  brute. 

As  a  consequence  he  deprecates  the  worthless 
frivolity  which  had  marked  his  earlier  career. 
And  he  urges  all  who  would  live  for  higher  purpose 
not  to  defer,  as  had  he  himself,  to  enter  on  a  sober 
course,  till  when  arrested  by  satiety  each  pleasure 
palls  upon  the  sense  ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  be 
heedful  of  the  inward  voice  whilst  yet  there  is 
sunshine  in  the  life,  and  attractions  to  fascinate 
the  heart.  Be  loyal  to  duty  ere  the  days  draw 
nigh  which  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

Thus  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  small  is  the 
merit  of  a  reasonable  service  when  because  of  in- 
ability for  further  frivolities,  we  are  employed  in 
no  other  way  than  in  sighing  over  wasted  oppor- 
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tunities  ;  but  the  happiest  retrospect  in  those 
dark  days  is  consciousness  of  time  well  spent. 

Such  days  must  in  the  course  of  nature  dawn 
on  the  majority  of  men.  The  sun  sets  on  many  in 
their  early  morning,  and  their  strength  is  brought 
down  prematurely  on  their  journey.  To  those 
whose  years  are  lengthened  out  beyond  the 
ordinary  span,  a  period  arrives  when  all  incentives 
to  the  eye  and  heart  are  fraught  no  longer  with 
delight.  External  things  have  lost  their  fresh- 
ness ;  no  trifle  charms  as  in  the  hours  of  youth. 
The  treasures  of  art  but  half-disclose  acknow- 
ledged beauty.  Even  nature  herself  can  with 
difficulty  recognize  the  enthusiast  of  early  times. 
The  keepers  of  the  house  grow  weak  and  tremble. 
The  windows  of  the  soul  show  signs  of  darkening. 
Sounds  which  once  gladdened  are  now  feebly 
heard  :  the  music  which  enraptured  is  but  indis- 
tinct. The  clouds  return  in  that  day  of  change  and 
rain.  Or  ever  the  vital  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  wheel 
of  life  be  broken,  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as 
it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Not  even  for  the  King  of  Israel  himself  will  all 
the  skill  of  the  physician  arrest  the  steps  of  age, 
or  restore  its  strength  to  the  body  of  decay. 
Truly,  said  he,  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  ;  but 
if  a  man  live  many  years  and  rejoice  in  them  all, 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they 
shall  be  many ;  all  that  cometh  is  vanity. 
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Soon  must  he  exchange,  in  spite  of  his  mag- 
nificence, the  splendour  of  a  palace  for  the  silence 
of  a  grave  ;  and  his  place  will  not  know  him  any 
more.  The  sunshine  courtiers,  once  loud  in  their 
applause,  will,  before  the  last  requiem  have  died 
away,  have  offered  their  allegiance  to  another ; 
and  the  nation's  altered  anthem  of  salvation 
shall  have  burst  from  a  thousand  lips. 

Thus  ends  with  the  common  lot  his  transitory 
power.  But  the  words  of  the  wise  outlive  all 
earthly  grandeur  ;  and  the  counsel  speaks  to  every 
generation,  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments, 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

And  to  fear  him  means  to  be  loyal  to  the  precepts 
which  the  ages  have  written  in  the  conscience. 
For  the  words  once  engraved  on  the  tables  of  stone 
have  in  time  become  stereotyped  on  the  tables  of 
the  heart.  These  are  no  unreasonable  laws  which 
bind  us.  If  they  seem  to  become  so,  the  cause  is 
due  to  our  human  perversity  and  erroneousness 
of  judgment.  The  sacrifice  of  will  when  occasion 
demands  it,  may  be  made  by  habit  to  press 
lightly.  Self-torture  has  no  place  in  the  Christian 
system.  Welfare,  as  interpreted  by  Christ,  means 
wisdom  ;  and  hence  the  truth  by  implication, 
O  timely  happy,  timely  wise  ! 

The  misconception,  as  we  hope  it  is,  into  which 
the  writer  fell,  was  his  certitude  of  the  mind  dis- 
appearing with  the  body.  Against  this  convic- 
tion the  inspiration  of  a  later  day  protests.  We 
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are  told  by  the  scientist  that  so  far  from  mind 
being  dependent  upon  matter,  it  is  mind  from 
which  matter  is  evolved.  And  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  affirmation,  God  said  let  it  be, 
and  it  was.  Not  as  with  the  lightning's  im- 
mediate flash,  but  to  human  sense  by  slow  degree. 
We  measure  the  infinite  designs  of  the  Creator 
by  our  limited  experience  and  imperfect  sight. 
A  thousand  years  is  with  the  Lord  as  one  day. 

The  spiritual  it  is,  apart  from  the  material, 
which  constitutes  the  real  man.  Faith  bids  us 
hold  fast  to  the  comforting  conviction  that  this 
outward  covering  is  only  for  a  moment ;  that 
intelligence  survives  its  dissolution.  Without 
attempt  at  philosophic  explanation,  in  our  trust- 
ful moments  which  depend  so  much  on  individual 
maintaining,  there  is  evoked  within  us  the  happy 
instinct  of  our  immortality.  And  this  instinct 
is  one  which  by  obedience  may  be  cherished,  but 
by  perversity  be  disallowed. 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might,  was  once  the  maxim  of  the  kingly 
author.  It  is  elsewhere  amended  with  judicious 
caution,  Do  it  wisely  and  with  forethought,  and 
bear  the  end  in  mind.  In  the  days  of  his  reckless- 
ness, whilst  that  end  was  ever  a  disturbing 
phantom,  his  argument  for  mirth  was  conviction 
that  there  was  nothing  after.  Eventually  he 
spoke  of  judgment,  though  perhaps  unmindful 
that  judgment  was  always  going  on.  We  must 
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reason,  when  we  can,  through  the  present,  and 
not  merely  through  that  which  is  remote. 

The  mature  in  years  will  endorse  the  opinion  ; 
but  how  about  the  young  and  impulsive  ?  Must 
they  traverse  the  road  through  satiety,  which 
leads  to  disgust  and  weariness,  and  learn  the 
hard  lesson  of  experience  ?  But  what  if  before 
they  arrive  at  it,  they  are  arrested  by  inevitable 
fate,  with  the  consciousness  of  failing  strength, 
and  a  premature  shortening  of  days  ?  Well, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  is  not  too  late  to 
remember  the  Creator,  if  it  leads  to  a  renewal 
of  the  mind  ;  let  judgment  rest  with  the  Unseen. 

In  the  darker  hours  of  his  life,  when  his  thoughts 
were  morbid,  everything  in  the  eyes  of  the 
preacher  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  So 
may  sometimes  even  the  very  wisest  think.  We 
know  as  yet  no  specific  for  despondency.  Whilst 
the  world  is  changeful,  and  the  grave  lies  open,  it 
cannot  but  intrude.  But  we  need  not  aggravate 
the  causes.  In  honourable  work,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  unselfish  instincts,  and  in  a  mind  which 
is  trained  to  every  good  inspiration,  lies  the  best 
provision  for  the  evil  day.  Laughter  need  not 
be  identified  with  folly ;  nor  need  pleasure  de- 
generate into  excess.  There  are  stated  periods 
for  alterative  tonic.  But  it  is  well  to  listen  to  the 
pleading  voice,  that  adversity  when  it  threatens, 
and  the  end  when  it  approaches,  may  not  find  as 
their  attendant  a  sorrow  which  is  all  unavailing. 


XXI 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AGNOSTIC 

IT  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  make  the 
show  of  religion  a  cloak  for  human  imperfection  ; 
and  the  epithet  of  Infidel  is  wielded  invidiously 
by  those  whose  Christianity  goes  but  little  further 
than  the  name.  The  charge  against  another  of 
disbelief  in  the  Bible  sounds  strangely  to  judicial 
minds  when  brought  by  superficial  thinkers,  who 
seem  unable  to  assimilate  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  not  one  homogeneous  volume,  dictated  to  our 
ears  by  the  Almighty. 

They  appear  unable  to  conceive  the  significance 
of  its  being  a  collection  of  unconnected  books, 
whose  dates  in  many  instances,  and  even  whose 
authorship,  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  time,  and  must 
for  ever  remain  conjectural.  A  ready  faith  is 
not  easily  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  they 
were  written  many  ages  anterior  to  the  discovery  of 
printing ;  that  art  which  embalms  the  genius 
of  the  author,  and  helps  to  defend  the  result  of 
his  labours  from  the  frauds  of  the  forger  no  less 
than  the  mistakes  of  the  transcriber. 

The  majority  of  Christians  require  to  be  re- 
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minded  that  the  Jewish  Church  in  which  the 
Scriptures  originated  teemed  with  writings  of  a 
more  or  less  spiritual  character  ;  and  that  the  time 
arrived  when  the  line  was  to  be  drawn  between 
those  which  more  decidedly  bore  upon  their 
surface  the  impress  of  devout  minds  ;  and  others 
in  which,  though  their  tendency  was  good,  im- 
probability and  fiction  were  apparent. 

And  this  winnowing  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
was  made  by  men  who  had  far  less  claim  to  be 
infallible  than  the  cultivated  intellects  of  our  own 
day.  It  was  brought  about  by  those  who  had 
not  outgrown  the  tendency  to  superstition,  and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  emancipate  their  minds 
from  the  bonds  of  traditional  authority. 

Is  there  not  something  of  inconsistency,  we 
would  ask,  in  accepting  the  decision  of  the  ancient 
Rabbi,  who  determined  the  authenticity  of  books 
written  ages  previous  to  his  time,  whilst  rejecting 
the  capacity  of  the  modern  Jew  to  see  aught  of 
discrepancy  in  his  own  Scriptures  ? 

That  reasoning  is  illogical  which  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  plenary  inspiration,  when  experience 
and  study  show  this  to  be  improbable.  Many  of 
the  so-called  heresies  of  a  former  age  have  become 
incorporated  into  the  accepted  creeds  of  our  day. 
We  need  go  no  further  than  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  the  pleadings  for  the  truth  of  which, 
only  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  looked  upon  as 
deadly  sins.  But  the  arbitrary  settlement  of  so 
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difficult  a  question  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
examples  of  human  blindness.  Even  in  our  own 
generation,  when  it  is  occasionally  impossible  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  details  of  an  event 
which  happened  only  a  few  years  previously ; 
when  history  dealing  with  the  occurrences  of  three 
centuries  ago  is  in  many  respects  untrustworthy  ; 
and  when  much  of  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  purely 
mythical,  how  are  we  to  determine  the  limits  of 
certainty  in  our  dealing  with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  ? 

The  answer  most  frequently  is  that  the  Bible 
is  an  inspired  book,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
no  appeal  beyond  it.  We  ask  in  return  what 
inspiration  is ;  and  what  competent  authority 
has  decided  that  it  is  accordingly  free  from  all 
admixture  of  error ;  and  in  every  sentence  and 
in  every  word  the  very  voice  of  the  Almighty  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  belief  is  due  to  the  general 
consensus  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church.  But 
the  fact  is  ignored  that  long  before  this  general 
agreement  many  of  the  books  which  comprise  the 
Sacred  Volume  must  have  been  received  as 
authentic  on  no  other  grounds  than  that  they  were 
handed  down  as  such  by  the  ages  which  went 
before. 

But  even  if  the  question  were  answered  satis- 
factorily, which  except  in  a  human  and  reason- 
able sense  it  never  can  be,  there  yet  remains  one, 
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the  most  difficult,  to  deal  with  :  to  what  degree 
extends  this  divine  dictation  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
And  how  can  we  be  certain  that  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  no  errors  crept  into  them  from 
their  frequent  transcription  ? 

Now  it  only  needs  careful,  conscientious  reading 
to  detect  discrepancies  in  more  than  one  of  the 
sacred  books  which  make  up  the  volume  of  the 
Old  Testament.  And  it  is  admitted  moreover 
now,  by  even  the  most  devout  and  earnest  men, 
who  believe  on  the  whole  in  their  plenary  inspira- 
tion, that  more  than  one  of  the  New  Testament 
Epistles  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  what  is 
called  authentic.  When  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  latest  book,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  on  what  grounds  we  are  to  hold 
its  unerringly  divine  dictation  ? 

Clearly  on  no  other  than  its  early  acceptance  by 
the  Christian  Church.  But  what  unimpeachable 
authority  has  proclaimed  its  competence  to  decide 
on  a  question  so  momentous  ?  We  maintain  that 
the  opinion  of  intellectual  men  in  this  our  age  is 
to  be  received  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  as  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Fathers.  We  know  by  their 
writings  that  many  of  these  men,  faithful  and 
pious  as  they  were,  were  prone  to  irrational 
credulity.  Why  then,  when  their  errors  in  judg- 
ment are  palpable,  are  we  bound  to  accept  their 
authority  as  final  ? 

The  presumption  is  no  stronger  for  the  plenary 
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inspiration  of  a  book,  because  it  was  received  in 
the  second  century,  than  the  presumption  in  our 
own  day,  through  internal  evidence,  for  what  we 
call  its  human  authorship.  All  good  books  whose 
tendency  is  to  spiritualize  the  soul  of  man  may 
be  called  more  or  less  inspired  ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  now  many  righteous  men  who  are 
equally  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  were  the 
prophets  of  the  olden  time. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  so  much  that  is  uncertain, 
no  reproach  is  more  frequent,  and  it  is  hurled  in 
bitterness,  than  of  what  is  called  disbelief  in  the 
Bible.  And  in  the  case  of  many  against  whom  it 
is  brought,  the  charge  is  as  cruel  as  unjust.  Their 
belief  in  it,  if  less  irrational,  may  possibly  be 
stronger  and  have  more  vitality  than  that  of  their 
accusers.  The  charge  is  made  by  superficial 
thinkers  ;  and  as  a  rule  they  know  but  little  of 
that  which  the  argument  involves. 

No  less  has  the  meaning  of  the  opening  verse  of 
the  fifty-third  Psalm  been  hitherto  universally 
misconstrued.  In  the  manifestations  of  nature 
there  is  so  much  everywhere  to  appeal  to  faith 
and  to  claim  our  confidence  ;  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand  so  much  to  stagger  and  to  cause  despond- 
ence, that  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
an  Intelligent  Power  behind  and  controlling  its 
various  operations,  might  be  truly  called  con- 
flicting. 

A  man  is  not  a  fool  because  when  he  is  witness 
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to    some    terrible    dispensation    in    Providential 
ordering,  he  is  inclined  to  ask  himself,  Where  is 
the  kindly  Ruler  of  the  world  ?     He  is  shocked 
as  he  looks  on  the  suffering  of  innocence  ;    un- 
nerved at  the  sight  of  long  protracted  torture. 
He  reads  how  the  saints  through  the  ages  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  the  cruel  and  the  wicked 
been  triumphant.  He  recalls  the  challenge  to  heroic 
spirits  to  go  abroad  into  the  world  and  proclaim 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  ;    but  wonders  why, 
if  the  message  be  divine,  He  who  sits  over  all 
appears  to  countenance  so  little  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  obedient.     How  soon  is  their  strength 
brought  down  in  their  manhood  ;    how  quickly 
they  succumb  to  the  fever  of  the  deadly  climate ! 
And  human  ignorance  and  human  passion  are  so 
deeply  ingrained  that  their  teaching  often  fails, 
through    years   of   patient    labour,    to   influence 
vitally  one   solitary  heart.     This  has  been   the 
experience,  beyond  all  contradiction,  of  the  weary 
past.     And  though  gradually  now  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  are  being  nominally  turned  to  Christ, 
it  has  been  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  faith  of 
those  who  went  forth  without  faltering  at  the 
bidding  of  the  word. 

But  perhaps  the  most  grievous  source  of  un- 
expressed misgiving  lies  in  the  so  quick  relapse  to 
heathendom  of  the  masses  in  a  Christian  country. 
How  everywhere  we  see  unchecked  the  evil  spirit 
of  worldliness  and  selfishness  ;  let  alone  the  annals 
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of  revolting  crime  ;  and  how  often  do  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  impress  on  mankind  of  the  heavenly 
virtues  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  evil 
spirit  is  looked  upon  by  many  who  expound  the 
oracles  of  God  with  less  disfavour  than  a  failure 
in  acceptance  of  the  recognized  formularies  of 
religious  systems.  For  conception  of  faith,  as 
generally  received,  is  inadequate  and  partial.  He 
is  not  the  fool  who  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  questions 
the  authenticity  of  some  scriptural  tradition,  but 
he  who  finds  it  convenient  for  the  quieting  of  his 
conscience,  to  set  himself  superior  to  divine  law  ; 
and  persisting  in  his  folly,  argues  hopefully  that 
there  is  no  God. 

When  reason  is  devout,  it  is  altogether  other- 
wise. If  we  are  only  to  deduce  the  Creator's 
goodness  from  the  present  experiences  of  life,  we 
may  allowably  have  cause  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Or  rather,  if  Almighty  Intelligence 
be  existent,  we  are  justified  in  reserving  assent  to 
the  postulate  in  an  anthropomorphic  sense.  We 
may  approve  without  difficulty  the  doctrine  of 
retributive  justice  ;  but  no  argument  as  yet  has 
proved  convincing  that  divine  perfection  should 
be  clearly  recognized  in  the  doom  we  see  written 
on  creation.  The  alternative  were  rather  unalter- 
able law  ;  else  why  were  not  all  things  created 
perfect  ? 

When  we  are  asked  to  repose  our  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence in  times  of  danger  or  distress,  and  when 
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we  find  such  trust  apparently  misplaced,  we  seem 
to  have  been  rudely  turned  outside  the  realms  of 
faith.  The  confidence  we  repose  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  determined  by  experience  of  their 
never  failing  us.  When  once  we  have  discovered 
that  they  do  so,  the  implicitness  of  trust  is  weak- 
ened. Now  we  are  very  far  from  deducing  hence 
that  behind  all  the  groaning  of  animated  creation 
there  is  no  Almighty  Intelligence  which  is  gradu- 
ally evolving  good  out  of  evil,  and  controlling  for 
ultimate  perfection.  Nay,  rather  we  hold  with 
the  reverse.  What  we  assert,  and  assert  most 
strenuously,  is  this  :  that  the  nature  of  God  is  not 
apparent  to  the  senses,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
define  it  accurately  have  been  hitherto  a  failure  ; 
and  churches  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge 
which  bind  on  their  followers  assent  to  propositions 
which  are  clearly  impossible  to  demonstrate.  With 
time-worn  articles  as  yet  unemended,  who  can 
dare  cast  upon  his  neighbour  the  reproach  of  in- 
fidelity when  such  documents  affirm  distinctly 
that  every  book  without  exception  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  is  to  be  thoroughly  received 
and  believed,  and  yet  when  Ecclesiastical  au- 
thority admits  that  more  than  one  Epistle  in 
the  recognized  Canon  must  now  be  considered  as 
of  doubtful  authorship  ? 

And  therefore  we  are  justified  in  raising  our 
protest  against  the  inconsistency  of  churches.  A 
man  no  longer  is  a  heretic,  according  to  the  rule 
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of  Apostolic  writers,  but  only  in  proportion  as  he 
passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  contemporary 
religious  thought ! 

May  it  not  be  affirmed  without  any  lack  of 
charity,  that  Christians  too  often  whilst  insisting 
on  that  shifting  standard  which  is  the  measure  of 
orthodox  belief,  accept  of  the  Scriptures  in  prac- 
tice just  so  much  as  is  adapted  to  their  easier 
conformity  ?  Meanwhile  essential  precepts  are 
ignored.  Whilst  strong  in  affirmation  of  divine 
authority  in  every  record  of  supernatural  ordering, 
they  are  slow  in  obedience  to  those  vital  injunc- 
tions which  spiritualize  the  nature,  and  harmonize 
the  jarring  world.  By  what  sanction  do  they 
emphasize  any  one  commandment,  to  the  neglect 
or  obscuration  of  another  ?  If  those  are  exalted 
which  demand  by  comparison  less  real  abnegation  : 
punctuality  in  worship,  bestowal  of  alms,  or  even 
the  periodic  fast,  why  are  those  consigned  to 
distant  corners  which  are  equally  insisted  on  by 
Christ,  and  are  yet  more  godlike  and  more  super- 
human :  the  virtues  of  unworldliness,  unselfish- 
ness, long-suffering  ?  Whoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 

With  Christ  our  Master,  the  essence  of  the  pre- 
cept in  its  searching  definition  lay  rather  in  the 
practice  than  in  verbal  assent,  or  any  loud  note  of 
admiration.  And  the  blessedness  attached  to 
certain  mental  states  was  independent  of  meta- 
physical deductions.  Throughout,  he  summed  it 
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up,  not  in  the  possession  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ment, but  blessedness  only  in  as  far  as  knowledge 
led  to  godliness. 

So  too  St.  Paul ;  though  he  certainly  assigned 
much  place  to  faith,  he  said  to  other  virtues, 
c  go  up  higher.'  Not  in  vain  had  he  learnt  how 
all-important  it  was  in  a  world  of  conflicting 
interests,  to  control  the  display  of  self-assertion. 
He  felt  that  all  the  meaner  rivalries  of  life  deduced 
their  origin  from  pride  ;  insistence  on  personal 
advantage  before  justice  to  the  claims  of  others. 
He  had  found  by  experience  how  easy  it  was  to 
be  punctual  in  outward  forms,  and  to  yield  con- 
formity to  rules  of  ritual  before  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  Therefore  he  affirmed  there 
is  a  yet  worse  state  than  a  want  of  assent  to  what 
men  profess  is  their  belief. 

If  the  name  of  Atheist  is  frequently  identical 
with  that  of  the  opposer  of  some  obvious  rule, 
he  who  boasts  of  it  at  any  rate  is  free  from  incon- 
sistency. But  he  who  knows  the  Master's  will, 
and  does  it  not ;  he  who  magnifies  the  easy  pre- 
cept, and  neglects  the  other  which  holds  the  rein 
upon  his  worldly  spirit,  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
those  who  hope  that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  easy 
to  conform  to  any  standard  of  belief,  or  to  be 
even  the  pillar  of  a  church ;  but  he  who  fails  to 
live  up  to  the  profession  which  he  makes  has 
infinitely  more  to  answer  for  than  he  who  with- 
holds his  assent  to  creeds.  Herein,  by  weight  of 
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Apostolic  emphasis,   he  hath   denied   the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  Infidel. 

Belief  in  the  Bible  therefore  signifies,  not  merely 
an  assent  to  just  so  much  of  it  as  suits  convenience, 
or  to  what  the  slow  perception  of  one  generation 
may  fix  as  the  canon  of  acceptance,  but  acting 
up  to  the  spirit  of  its  precepts.  It  is  an  evident 
libel  on  the  name  of  Christian  when  practice  is  in 
glaring  opposition  to  belief.  It  was  not  a  neglect 
of  the  moral  law  alone  which  called  forth  the 
reproaches  of  the  Master  ;  it  was  no  less  pride  and 
selfishness,  ambition  and  the  greed  of  gain,  that 
all-absorbing  worldliness  which  takes  possession 
of  the  heart,  and  chokes  the  germs  of  spiritual  life. 
To  this  is  chargeable  now  in  our  day  not  a  little 
of  that  flood  of  infidelity  which  threatens  to  sub- 
vert the  social  system.  The  godless  repose  no 
confidence  in  faiths  which  cannot  be  verified  by 
sense.  The  ignorant  ask  at  the  hands  of  their 
instructors  for  something  more  than  compensa- 
tion in  the  future.  They  look  with  suspicion  on 
religion,  and  with  justice  question  its  reality, 
when  in  so-called  followers  of  Christ  belief  is 
contradicted  by  inconsistency.  To  deal  with  what 
is  tangible  in  the  present  life,  and  to  help  in 
equitable  adjustment,  now,  rather  than  assent 
to  the  uncertain  past,  is  most  what  men  require  ; 
and  only  will  they  turn  and  listen  with  readiness 
when  the  teacher  descends  to  the  level  of  the 
taught. 
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Therefore  still  shall  we  be  faithful  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  because  it  is  a  record  of  human 
experiences,  the  experiences  of  men  in  the  twilight 
of  knowledge,  groping  after  God  if  haply  they 
might  find  him.  And  things  divine  were  revealed 
to  their  conceptions  in  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  by  the  same  means  as  in  these  latter  days 
they  gradually  dawn  on  ourselves.  As  the  human 
race  has  slowly  evolved  from  a  lower  to  the  higher 
type,  so  has  knowledge  evolved  through  its  stages 
of  painful  misconception  into  surer  developments 
of  truth.  For  experience  shows,  and  we  must 
bow  to  the  inevitable,  that  through  misconception 
only,  in  successive  stages,  does  Providence  com- 
municate with  men. 

But  this  for  certain  do  we  now  know  :  the 
highest  of  religious  types  is  not  that  which  springs 
from  the  obedience  of  fear,  but  which  comes  from 
the  obedience  of  love  ;  not  one  deferential  to 
superior  power,  whilst  disdainful  of  goodness  in 
a  lower  place. 

Herein  lies  the  danger  to  the  not  far  future 
of  the  world  ;  the  danger  which  comes  of  lawless- 
ness let  loose  with  the  ruins  of  dethroned  belief ; 
the  decay  of  the  highest  of  the  humanizing  virtues 
ennobled  by  centuries  of  faith. 

When  the  heavenly  attributes  with  which  in- 
carnate holiness  was  invested  by  saintly  souls 
in  the  ages  of  pagan  persecution  ;  when  these, 
discernible  no  more,  are  resolved  into  the  human 
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and  unaccountable,  then  men  will  cease  venera- 
tion, not  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  only,  but  even  for 
that  righteousness  of  which  he  was  the  type. 
Men  readily  are  awed  at  the  rumour  of  Almighti- 
ness  ;  and  before  it  they  are  quick  to  bow  the 
knee  ;  but  incarnate  goodness,  divested  of  the 
might,  is  slow  to  elicit  their  acknowledgment. 

Nor  is  this  any  visionary  danger.  Even  in  our 
own  enlightened  generation,  eyewitnesses  are  not 
long  dead  who  lived  through  times  of  anarchy, 
when  religion,  the  only  faithful  handmaid  of  a 
State,  was  consigned  to  hatred  and  disgrace.  The 
frantic  sounds  have  scarcely  died  away  of  the 
hideous  saturnalia,  men  shrieking  for  the  over- 
throw of  law,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  innocence, 
whose  worship  was  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
of  impurity.  No  imaginary  danger,  when  suc- 
ceeding years  saw  the  tragedy  again  begun.  And 
who  can  rightly  prophesy  how  often  this  terror 
shall  recur  ? 

Will  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  the  majority  of 
men  shall  be  attracted  to  the  paths  of  justice  by 
the  spirit  of  Christian  acquiescence  not  ruled  by 
mean  self-seeking  ?  When  will  they  make  it  an 
article  of  faith  that  bringing  children  into  the 
world  involves  responsibility  ?  When  will  they 
show  themselves  at  equal  pains  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  those  they  have  begotten  that  manliness 
in  order  to  be  perfect  should  be  linked  with 
godliness  ? 


XXII 
THE  AFTER-CONFESSION  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

THE  one  great  aim  of  man — of  all  the  human 
race  without  exception — is  the  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  course  of  life.  In  the  morning  of  untried 
existence  the  happiness  he  seeks  proves  often- 
times illusory.  Attracted  by  dazzling  appear- 
ances, he  looks  for  it  in  scenes  which  are  fraught 
with  peril,  and  in  objects  which  are  all  too 
treacherous.  But  when  experience  has  led  him 
to  the  dwelling-place  of  Wisdom,  the  reasonable 
desire  gains  in  strength  that  he  may  pass  what 
remains  of  the  measure  of  his  days  secure  in  her 
abode  of  rest. 

Whether  happiness  comes  always  in  the  steps 
of  Wisdom  may  not  perhaps  concern  us  now. 
Life  free  from  undue  anxiety  and  exceptional  trials, 
from  sad  bereavement  and  excruciating  pain,  is 
what  we  gladly  welcome,  what  we  aim  at,  all. 
And  thus  from  first  to  last  we  practically  testify 
that  it  is  a  joyful  and  pleasant  thing  to  live. 

To  purchase  tranquillity  for  his  old  age,  man  will 
spend  the  vigour  of  his  youth  in  toil.  He  will 
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cross  and  recross  the  ocean.  He  will  slave  by  day, 
curtail  his  rest  by  night ;  looking  forward  the  while 
to  that  small  residue  of  life,  when,  divested  of 
care,  he  shall  sit  down  in  ease,  until  his  summons 
comes,  under  the  shade  of  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine. 

In  the  midst,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  labours 
which  absorb  him,  but  more  often  in  his  quiet  and 
unoccupied  moments,  a  thought  will  come  across 
him  to  mar  his  satisfaction,  like  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  which  when  once  perceived  attracts  his 
gaze  to  the  uncertain  sky.  As  the  longest  day  is 
succeeded  by  the  night ;  as  the  brightest  summer 
wanes  at  length,  and  gives  place  to  the  autumnal 
storm,  the  cheerless  frost,  the  sunless  winter  ;  as 
stealthy  sleep  steals  upon  the  loudest  laugh,  and 
the  cheeriest  vigil ;  so  one  longer  dread,  and  more 
inexplicable  slumber,  haunts  everywhere  his  sha- 
dow, and  confronts  his  eyelids,  as  he  walks  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  or  as  he  sits  alone  in  silence  ; 
as  he  lays  himself  down  and  as  he  rises  up. 

This  ever-present  phantom,  gaunt,  ghastly, 
hollow,  will  tread  thus  obstinately  in  his  very 
footsteps,  will  invade  his  dreams,  will  confront 
him  as  he  wakes,  will  mock  him  as  he  laughs, 
will  threaten  him  as  he  languishes  ;  and  the  more 
he  reflects  the  oftener  will  it  whisper,  the  more 
will  it  delight  to  remind  him  and  insinuate,  Man, 
thou  art  mortal,  thou  wert  born  to  die. 

And  this  in  truth,  however  we  would  veil  it, 
is  the  skeleton  in  every  house. 
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An  anxious  mother  sees  her  infant  born  to  her, 
the  object  for  which  she  has  longed  and  prayed, 
and  feared  and  suffered  ;  and  she  remembers  now 
no  more  the  anguish  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into 
the  world.  Is  it  possible  such  a  lovely  flower  is 
only  to  bloom  for  a  little  moment  ?  It  expands 
for  a  while  in  life  and  vigour,  and  is  to  her  exist- 
ence as  a  joy  and  crown.  But  an  untimely  blight 
is  on  her  every  hope.  It  droops  and  languishes. 
It  bows  to  the  blast  before  it  is  grown  up.  She 
stands  over  the  grave  and  weeps.  She  ponders 
on  the  mystery  of  life.  She  takes  up  her  par- 
able and  says,  Alas !  who  can  live  when  God 
doeth  this  ? 

The  soldier  wearied  with  the  din  of  war,  ex- 
hausted with  the  clang  of  arms,  and  sick  to  the 
heart  of  blood  and  slaughter,  is  pining  for  the  time 
when  strife  shall  cease,  to  return  to  the  cottage  of 
his  youth,  the  home  of  innocence  and  beauty, 
where  nature  was  his  early  friend,  had  showed  him 
many  of  her  grandest  works,  had  taught  him  to 
admire  every  changing  season,  and  to  love  the 
simple  flowers  of  the  year.  With  what  rapture 
does  he  look  to  the  day  when  he  shall  see  once 
more  his  native  valley,  when  he  shall  stand  on  the 
rock  and  listen  to  the  shepherd's  voice,  and  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep  ;  when  he  shall  watch  the 
storm  in  the  summer  break  upon  the  mountain, 
and  hear  the  thunder  reverberate  through  the 
gloomy  pass  ;  reminding  him  of  bygone  times, 
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of  carelessness  and  happiness,  and  enviable 
ignorance  ;  for  he  knew  not  then  that  he  was 
doomed  to  die,  or  knowing  did  not  understand  it. 

Now  the  noise  of  the  battle  has  ceased,  and  the 
period  of  his  service  has  expired,  and  the  heat  of 
the  tropics  is  over,  and  fancy  has  ceded  to  reality. 
He  has  crossed  the  sea,  and  has  sought  the  goal 
of  his  long  aspirations  ;  but  death  has  been  busy 
in  that  cruel  interval.  And  though  the  joy  of 
return  is  intensified  by  absence,  yet  experience 
soon  discloses  that  happiness  is  not  without 
alloy,  that  the  present  moment  is  not  perfect. 
And  imagination  as  of  old  still  points  to  the  future, 
as  enfolding  some  blessedness  hitherto  unknown. 

Yes,  there  are  times,  and  these  most  frequent, 
when  the  goal  is  lost  sight  of  which  must  terminate 
the  race.  And  when  advancing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  end,  man  still  hails  landmarks  in  his 
dwindling  course,  impatient  for  enjoyment,  or 
anticipating  gain.  And  this  habit  is  instinctive, 
and  comes  at  the  outset  of  his  changeful  life. 

The  countless  little  griefs  and  crosses  of  his 
childhood  are  checked  by  the  promise  of  to- 
morrow's pleasure.  When  languishing  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  racked  with  pain,  the  thought  of 
that  moment  when  the  throbbing  of  the  nerves 
shall  cease,  and  the  sweets  of  calm  shall  supersede 
his  agony,  is  unspeakably  consoling.  And  the 
future  is  invested  with  a  rapture  which  in  health 
and  vigour  he  could  scarcely  have  conceived. 
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All,  in  such  periods  of  depression  and  of 
thoughtfulness,  earnestly  muse  on  the  momentous 
question  whether  no  good  time  approaches,  no 
happy  land  is  looming  through  the  mist,  when  the 
pleasures  of  a  day  come  no  longer  to  mock  us, 
and  dearest  affections  cease  to  be  trifled  with  by 
a  hard  relentless  fate. 

And  is  that  good  time  one  which  knows  no 
to-morrow  ?  Is  that  land  one  on  which  no  sun 
ever  sets  ?  Or  at  least  if  time  and  revolving 
months  have  place,  are  future  years  to  ourselves 
innumerable  ;  and  does  the  setting  sun  bring  no 
more  fear  of  change  ?  For  now  there  is  a  day 
inevitable  to  each  of  us,  when  our  eyes  must  close 
upon  that  which  shall  succeed.  And  experience 
can  give  no  reply  to  the  question,  Is  there  behind 
the  veil  another,  a  morrow  as  real,  but  scarcely 
understood  ? 

And  we  wonder  sometimes,  we  wonder  very 
frequently,  how  it  is  we  are  favoured  with  no 
nearer  glimpse  ;  that  though  liable  to  every  form 
of  evil,  mankind  are  allowed  no  such  great  con- 
solation as  that  which  would  alleviate  their 
weight.  We  wonder  that  no  insight  is  perceptibly 
granted  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  present 
habitation ;  that  the  only  little  light  which 
glimmers  at  all  on  the  threshold  of  futurity 
requires  even  that  to  perceive  it  which  calls  into 
exercise  the  rarest  faculties  of  reason.  For  the 
faith  which  we  need  implies  discrimination,  unless 
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it  be  that  blind  obedience  which  is  only  the  slave 
of  every  passing  superstition. 

It  is  little  we  can  gather  from  early  Jewish 
writers  of  thoughts  which  soar  upwards  to  a  future 
existence  ;  though  later  there  are  those  who  vent 
their  praise  in  psalms,  whose  aspirations  heaven- 
ward are  towards  eternity. 

In  thy  presence,  says  one,  there  is  fulness  of 
joy ;  and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore.  The  same  affirms  that  his  soul  will 
be  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  grave.  Nor 
yet  unvague  are  his  convictions  of  a  second  birth  : 
As  for  me  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness, 
and  when  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  it. 

And  when  calling  to  remembrance  the  hope  of 
him  who  had  yearned  for  immortality  :  He  asked 
life  of  thee,  and  thou  gavest  him  a  long  life  ,even 
for  ever  and  ever. 

But  something  approaching  to  despair  comes 
over  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  son  of  David. 
His  faith  is  eclipsed,  for  he  sees  no  sign  ;  and  he 
fears  in  his  misgiving  that  there  is  no  remembrance 
of  the  wise  man  more  than  of  the  fool  for  ever. 

And  for  many  a  long  century  afterwards  was 
opinion  divided  in  the  Jewish  world.  The  Pharisee 
looked  for  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
Sadducee  in  perplexity  asked  himself  often,  like 
the  Patriarch  before  him,  If  a  man  die  shall  he 
live  again  ? 
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But  at  last  came  one,  like  a  meteor  in  the  sky, 
blazing  the  more  brightly  for  the  darkness  which 
surrounded  it,  with  unshaken  faith  that  the  spirit 
was  immortal.  And  with  an  indifference  to  the 
world  so  truly  consistent  with  the  firm  belief,  he 
has  cheerfully  parted  with  earthly  existence  in 
certain  hope  that  God  would  redeem  him  from  the 
power  of  the  grave. 

Three  days  already  has  the  man  of  Nazareth 
been  dead.  Disappointment  and  despair  are  in 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  for  they  trusted  it  had 
been  he  which  had  redeemed  Israel,  and  rescued 
their  nation  from  the  stranger's  yoke.  Beyond 
a  temporal  deliverance  their  minds  had  never 
soared.  Poor  and  unlettered,  three  years  ago  they 
knew  scarcely  more  of  the  mystery  of  life  than  the 
fact  of  their  humanity ;  and  with  the  dogmas 
and  disputes  of  the  learned  in  theology  they  had 
little,  perhaps  no,  concern. 

When  the  mother  of  two  of  these,  in  parental 
fondness,  entreated  of  their  Master  that  her  sons 
might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  his  left,  in  his  glory,  it  was  a  temporal  kingdom 
in  which  she  looked  for  their  aggrandizement ; 
and  the  splendour  which  she  pictured  in  her  mind 
was  earthly.  But  the  school  in  which  her  sons 
have  learnt  is  a  humble  one.  They  have  seen 
how  the  Teacher  occupies  his  time  in  works  of 
charity,  instructing  the  ignorant,  speaking  words 
of  consolation,  and  reconciling  those  who  strive. 
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And  though  they  realize  but  little  of  that  mystic 
future  which  so  often  he  has  told  them  is  in  store, 
they  feel  at  least  if  there  be  life  eternal,  that  they 
are  now  on  the  way  to  the  house  of  many  mansions 
which  he  had  gone  before  them  to  prepare. 

But  the  mansion  which  he  now  inhabits  is  the 
grave.  And  all  his  pomp  is  the  silence  of  the 
sepulchre  ;  the  splendour  of  his  attire  is  the  wind- 
ing sheet.  What  royalty  was  yielded  him  has 
been  in  mockery.  His  sceptre  was  a  reed  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  token  of  his  kingdom  a  crown 
of  thorns.  The  God  whom  he  served  had  looked 
on  in  silence.  He  had  looked,  nor  given  any  sign. 
His  enemies  at  length  had  triumphed  over  him. 
Where  was  the  marvellous  great  kindness  in  the 
strong  city,  that  when  he  made  haste  to  do  his 
Father's  will,  he  might  only  say,  I  am  cast  out  of 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ?  All  was  over,  the  selfish 
treachery,  the  timid  friendship,  the  anguish  of 
Gethsemane,  the  sufferings  of  Calvary.  And  what 
had  been  left  him  but  to  bear  in  silence,  submissive 
and  resigned,  until  the  end  had  come  ;  his  destiny 
the  order  of  the  plaintive  psalm  :  He  brought 
down  my  strength  in  my  journey,  and  shortened 
my  days. 

Without  his  Master,  how  feeble  now  will  the 
disciple  be  !  Dependent  as  a  child,  scarcely  less 
helpless,  scarcely  less  ignorant,  how  shall  he 
achieve  that  great  design  which  was  planned  co- 
extensive with  the  whole  world  ?  Superstitious 
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and  timid,  the  very  elements  appal  him.  He 
trembles  when  the  storm  is  raging,  and  conjures 
up  spirits  walking  on  the  water.  Simple  and 
unreasoning,  his  philosophy  is  faulty.  He  argues 
wrongly  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  imputes  every 
accident  of  life  to  the  stirrings  of  Almighty  wrath. 
Open-hearted  and  impetuous,  he  is  not  without 
his  virtues.  But  if  lacking  the  wisdom  of  a 
serpent,  much  less  is  he  harmless  as  a  dove.  In 
exactitude  of  loyalty,  with  courage  more  physical 
than  moral,  an  insult  to  his  leader  makes  him  prone 
to  smite.  He  would  draw  down  fire  from  heaven 
as  Elias  was  reported  to  have  done.  For  he  is 
backward  to  perceive  that  the  ensign  of  his  Master 
is  peace  rather  than  a  sword. 

But  late  events  have  shown  him  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  world.  What  is  all  its  glory  if 
individual  happiness  must  end  to-day  ?  How 
empty  is  its  best  advantage,  if  the  hour  is 
approaching  when  there  is  no  to-morrow.  Man 
at  his  best  estate  is  vanity. 

The  eleven  have  been  scattered  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  Stunned  by  their  bereavement,  no 
wonder  they  are  listless,  that  they  wander  about 
without  an  aim  or  object.  They  will  see  him  no 
more  whom  they  have  often  looked  for,  as,  after 
some  accustomed  errand  of  benevolence,  he  had 
emerged  at  evening  from  the  drowsy  village  ;  or 
alone  in  prayer  had  descended  from  the  mountain 
to  the  haunts  of  men  ;  or  wrapt  in  meditation,  had 
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walked  along  the  shore  of  blue  Tiberias,  where 
once  in  their  craft,  though  seldom  lately,  they 
had  cast  their  nets.  The  day  had  not  yet  risen 
when  the  sepulchre  was  visited  by  eager  friends. 
'  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  '  asked  those  who 
were  by.  *  Because  they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.' 
And  again,  to  one  who  stood  near,  she  said,  *  Sir, 
if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou 
hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away.'  He 
addresses  her  by  name.  She  turns  astonished, 
and  says  faintly,  *  Master  !  '  She  knows  him  not. 
He  announces  who  he  is.  This  spectral  figure  is 
the  risen  Christ.  Mary  Magdalene  came,  and  told 
the  disciples  she  had  seen  the  Lord. 

The  risen  Christ !  Is  it  truth  or  fiction  ?  Are 
they  dreamers  who  assert  it,  or  bereft  of  reason  ? 
We  hardly  wonder  one  amongst  them  doubts. 

No,  his  doubts  are  not  unreasonable.  His 
feelings  are  too  deep  ;  his  sorrow  is  too  real  to  be 
soon  convinced.  And  which  amongst  us  now 
would  not  have  said  with  him  likewise,  Except  I 
shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
put  my  finger  therein,  and  thrust  my  hand  in  his 
side,  I  will  not  believe  ? 

For  eight  days  pass  away,  and  only  by  report 
the  Christ  has  risen.  Again  the  disciples  are 
assembled,  and  for  fear  of  the  Jews  the  doors  are 
shut.  The  same  wan  figure  enters  in  the  midst, 
and  salutes  them  with  the  words  of  peace ;  the 
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proof  extended  to  the  wavering  mind  leaving  no 
longer  any  room  for  doubt.  Reach  hither  thy 
finger,  and  behold  my  hands  ;  and  reach  thy  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not  faithless, 
but  believing. 

The  mist  is  scattered.  The  wavering  Apostle 
hesitates  no  more.  Doubt,  trouble,  fear  have 
vanished  quite  away.  The  Christ  is  risen  ;  death 
seeks  in  vain  its  sting,  the  grave  its  victory. 
Resurrection  is  accomplished  ;  the  immortal  is 
displayed.  Now  he  who  was  once  recognized  as 
Master  is  acknowledged  to  be  all  divine.  Thomas 
saith  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God ! 

We  have  traced  so  far  the  Gospel  narrative  ; 
in  commenting  on  which  we  cannot  but  be  awed 
by  the  ground  on  which  we  tread  ;  and  are  natur- 
ally led  by  it  to  reflect  on  faith,  a  subject  with 
which  it  is  bound  up.  The  unconditional  accept- 
ance of  this  rising  from  the  dead,  with  no  mental 
reservation  whatsoever,  has  ever  been  considered 
by  the  Church  as  the  one  true  test  of  discipleship 
with  Christ. 

But  the  fact  has  been  completely  overlooked, 
that  religion,  according  to  his  own  conception,  in 
its  truest  and  most  spiritual  sense,  was  independent 
of  any  verbal  affirmation.  His  conquest  of  the 
grave  were  indeed  a  pledge,  no  less  stupendous 
than  consoling,  of  divine  activity.  But  to  make 
man's  acceptance  with  Almighty  purpose  to  hinge 
on  a  belief  in  what  may  not  be  verified,  is  at 
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variance  with  every  thought  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
gross  misconception  of  his  work  and  character. 
An  appeal  by  means  of  the  unwonted  is  for  those 
who  are  its  witnesses.  But  Providence  speaks  to 
us  in  universal  language.  It  addresses  us  out- 
wardly by  nature  and  creation,  and  inly  by  the 
voice  of  conscience.  This  outward  speech  we 
cannot  always  understand.  The  inward  also  we 
are  prone  to  mistake  ;  sometimes  even  to  resist. 
They  who  in  the  childhood  of  the  human  race 
believed  God  spoke  to  them,  put  his  counsel  upon 
record  for  those  who  should  come  after. 

We  read  it,  but  in  clearer  light,  and  are  able  to 
perceive  where  they  mistook.  As  men  attain  to 
understanding,  they  reject  the  error  and  accept 
the  truth.  Christianity  is  the  system  of  eternal 
verities  adapted  to  our  human  need.  Imperfectly 
received,  as  it  has  ever  been  by  sects  and  parties, 
and  variously  expounded  by  the  creeds  of 
churches,  there  is  that  in  its  surroundings  for 
latitude  of  thought,  not  indeed  as  to  its  moral 
precepts,  but  as  to  incidents  connected  with  its 
origin,  which  beget  the  many  dogmas  of  societies 
and  times. 

But  how  Providence  appears  to  thwart  the  very 
purposes  which  by  its  seemingly  accredited  agents 
we  had  trusted  its  design  was  to  promote.  When 
evil  men  slay  the  prophets,  we  are  ready  to  accept 
the  argument  that  human  passion  runs  its  course, 
and  is  not  swayed  by  the  Almighty.  But  when 
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the  elements  of  nature  which  are  ministers  of  his 
will,  counteract  by  their  virulence  the  active 
operation  of  human  intelligence,  we  are  totally 
unable  to  explain  it.  If  it  might  without  profanity 
be  said  so,  the  work  of  Omnipotence  and  the  work 
of  Christ  are  often  antagonistic. 

We  must  take  Christianity  independently  of 
its  origin,  as  a  fact  which  is  accomplished,  and  as 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Almighty  speaks 
to  man,  even  as  He  speaks  to  him  through  mar- 
vellous discoveries  in  the  world  of  nature.  Why 
myriads,  even  in  these  later  days,  have  never  yet 
been  spoken  to ;  why  the  nations  of  the  West 
lay  so  long  in  darkness  before  they  heard  a  voice, 
it  is  not  in  us  to  declare.  We  can  only  say,  Let 
them  give  thanks  whom  the  Lord  hath  redeemed. 
And  though  in  the  origin  of  this  hallowed  system 
we  assign  to  events  their  real  causes,  let  us  at 
least  look  upon  it  as  divine,  even  as  our  own  exist- 
ence is  a  divine  revelation  to  ourselves. 

But  again  it  may  be  asked,  Why,  if  every  creed 
be  in  a  sense  traditional,  should  we  not  admit  the 
plea  that  every  existing  religion  in  the  world  is, 
to  its  own  faithful  followers,  a  divine  revelation 
also  ? 

We  reply  that  the  creed  of  our  choice  should  be 
that  of  personal  conviction,  and  that  we  are  argu- 
ing with  wise  men,  not  with  the  disciple  of  the 
false  prophet.  Why  glaring  error  is  allowed  by 
Providence  we  cannot  hope  to  tell.  Perchance 
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it  may  answer  some  appointed  end.  We  can 
construe  it  no  more  than  we  can  construe  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  the  earthquake,  the  pestilence, 
the  famine,  which  sweep  those  myriads  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  we  deemed  had  been 
created  for  a  purpose.  Why  the  Christian  world 
should  be  a  prey  to  its  dissensions,  we  can  tell  no 
further.  Why  yet  there  are  those  who  entirely 
reject  its  moral  precepts  is  more  inexplicable  still. 

But  if  further  it  be  urged  how  it  is  written  in 
the  Gospel  that  he  who  believes  not  is  for  ever 
lost,  we  would  only  reply  that  we  see  in  a  saying 
so  tremendous,  the  fastening  of  an  after-age  on 
Christ,  words  to  which  one  so  merciful  had  never 
at  all  given  utterance. 

Could  only  the  traditions  of  his  earthly  career 
have  been  to  ourselves  realities  ;  had  we  seen  him 
turn  the  water  into  wine,  or  perform  the  miracle  on 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  ;  had  we  witnessed  his 
cleansing  of  the  leper,  or  standing  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  his  recalling  of  the  dead  to  life  ;  had 
we  stood  at  his  sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  day  ; 
had  we  felt  the  earthquake,  and  seen  the  angels  in 
white  raiment  keeping  watch  and  ward ;  had  we 
reached  our  fingers  and  beheld  his  hands  ;  had 
we  thrust  them  in  his  side,  and  into  the  print  of 
the  nails  ;  then  should  we  have  hailed  him  not 
alone  as  Master,  but  have  cried  without  wavering, 
My  Lord  and  my  God ! 

Now  indeed  it  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  hail  him 
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as  the  Deity  ;  and  many  of  us  wish  that  we  had 
only  this  faith,  longing  to  behold  the  risen  Christ. 
Our  doubt  and  perplexity  may  be  sorrowful,  yet 
do  we  no  less  continue  his  disciples  than  he  who 
was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  came.  Nor  if  yet 
we  cannot  hail  him  as  the  God  who  made  the  world, 
do  we  fear  the  reproach  of  an  eternity.  To  those 
alone  who  are  unfaithful  to  his  cause,  the  cause 
of  righteousness,  does  he  pityingly  whisper,  Be 
not  faithless,  but  believing.  Whilst  this  convic- 
tion of  the  viewless  differs  we  would  abrogate  not 
one  of  his  sacred  precepts  ;  thankful  he  has  taught 
us  how  to  live  and  die,  forecasting  hopes  of  im- 
mortality. 

There  is  much  to  stagger  us  in  the  beautiful 
tradition  of  the  lengthened  ages  ;  but  the  strong 
persistence  of  two  thousand  years,  their  palpable 
accretions  laid  aside  ;  and,  with  throes  of  anguish, 
the  slow  development  of  human  possibility, 
through  power  of  that  strange  conviction,  is  not 
what  we  can  easily  dismiss.  But  in  proportion 
as  persuasion  becomes  weak,  a  newer  revelation 
would  be  seeming  to  appeal  to  us.  The  presumed 
appearance  in  these  later  days  of  heralds  from  the 
spirit  world,  may  perhaps  be  designed  by  Omni- 
potence to  rally  our  failing  faith.  How  welcome 
the  promise  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  tyrant 
death  were  vanquished.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  on 
this  asseveration,  that  the  Martyr  of  Calvary  did 
in  some  mysterious  and  subjective  way,  after  the 
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cruel  tragedy,  appear  to  a  disheartened  few.  It 
is  harder  to  accept  that  subsequent  Ascension 
which  is  not  the  prerogative  of  flesh  and  blood. 
May  we  still  then  be  permitted  to  join  with  the 
triumphant  in  their  joyful  chorus,  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ? 

Reach  hither  thy  finger,  said  the  risen  Christ. 
Had  the  wavering  Apostle  not  felt  his  wounds, 
he  would  still  have  gone  forth  with  the  rest  of  the 
disciples  and  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cross.  Eight  days  he  waited  in  perplexity  and 
doubt.  We  may  wait  a  lifetime  in  the  same 
mind.  Though  we  never  may  behold  him  except 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  let  us  bide  in  patience  this 
trial  of  our  constancy ;  all  the  days  of  our  ap- 
pointed time  will  we  wait  till  our  change  come. 
Of  what  that  change  will  do  for  us  our  best  concep- 
tions are  but  feeble.  But  that  it  may  bring  us  into 
closer  union  with  the  Fountain  of  creative  goodness 
when  the  toil  of  life  is  over,  is  now  the  end  of  duty 
and  obedience.  We  ask  not  to  see  the  bleeding 
hands  and  the  riven  side  ;  but  that  the  greedy 
sepulchre  shall  corrode  no  more,  nor  the  mists 
of  earth  conceal  from  our  gaze  what  we  so  yearn 
to  know  ;  that  faith  on  that  Easter  morning  may 
give  place  to  sight,  revealing  to  the  worshipper  the 
hidden  things  of  God. 

THE  END 
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